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SOME WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 



CHAPTER I. 




IN WHICH SAMANTHA TELLS HER STORY. 

JAMANTHA, is everything packed in the 
trunk ? And do not forget the catnip. And 
you ipay as well put in some pennyroyal 
while you are about it. I cannot get along 
with the Shaker herbs they use in the city." 

*'The things are ,all packed, Miss Doris — safe and 
sound, sure enough ; catnip for all the kittens in New 
York. Master Roy's new socks in the right-hand corner. 
I'll bet there ain't a boy in Swinburn's school that can 
show such handsome socks this winter." 

" Samantha, where is Miss Marjorie's fennel ? She 
especially mentioned that in her last letter, you know." 
" It's in the left-hand corner in the bag, tied with a 
blue string. It does beat all creation, how that blessed 
child loves her fennel. Now, Miss Doris, in thi-s brown 
bag with the red string, you'll find the gimc racks for 
the other children. And here in this box, in the middle, 
is Miss Fanny's roses. Like's not they'll all wither 
before she sets her pretty eyes on 'em ; but it's the next 
thing to a sight of the dear old home, to have some ro^ft.^ 
off the same bush her little hands p\au\.^d. \>oxwV '^wi 
i* 
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remember that afternoon when she was out without so 
much as her sun-bonnet on, digging away with her little 
spade, and Mr. Philip came up behind her, and took the 
spade — " but here Samantha, with a look at her mistress's 
face, thought best to drop the spade and subject, at the 
same time, and to go on strapping the huge trunk before 
her. 

** Think I better have Beckey Barnes over here for 
company, did you say. Miss Doris ? " 

** You will be lonesome at night, and the girl looks 
forlorn enough, and, perhaps, you can do her some 
good." 

" Not much good any one '11 do her. I should like 
to know what I'd do with such an uneasy flutterbudge 
around me. I don't want her, if I know myself. Now 
there is her poor old mother grieving after Sandy yet, 
just as if she didn't take more comfort in one hour 
thinking of him that's gone, than in worrying over this 
piece of vanity that's left But some people never know 
when they are well off. Don't know when )'ou will 
come home? Of course you don't. We don't any of 
us know from one day to another what'll happen. But, 
Miss Doris, you needn't worry a mite about anything 
here to home. I'll keep everything pinted up outside 
and in. Here's me and Rover, Thomas and Blink Bonney, 
we can keep house like a mice. Rover is better than any 
boy, that wears out your patience and shoe-leather at the 
same time, with their pesky ways ; besides, you never 
know where they are. No, I don't want any scrummage 
around me, always under foot, running against you, 
every turn you take ; besides, it takes all creation to fill 
*em up. And they are always on the go, fishing, and 
frolicking, and prowling 'round the neighbors' water- 
melon patches in the summer, when they ought to be 
hoeing corn, and coon-hunting or sliding down hill in 
the winter, when they might be shelling the corn, and 
^rjn^r (jj^ apples to dry. I know 'em like a book I 
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Boys are curious critters, and I hain't any use for any 
on them. Rover does the chores, goes to the post-office, 
drives Blink Bonney in and out of pasture, and never 
finds fault with his keep and his vittais." 

'' Samantha, I am afraid you are a little too hard on 
the boys. But for all that, you must have Johnny Stubbs 
bring a load of straw, and help cover all the vines, I do 
not know when they have looked so beautiful, as this 
past summer. And if anything should call me home 
earlier than usual, I should like to have everything look 
as nearly as possible, as it did twenty years ago." There 
was a sound as of tears in the voice, as the mistress fin- 
ished the sentence. " I guess you know better than I can 
tell you. I think it must be time for the coach." 

"Sure enough. Miss Doris, as 1 live, it is coming 
lickety brindle, over the hill. I'll get this trunk to the 
door, for if there is anything in all creation I do hate, it 
is boot-tracks on a clean floor." The last few words 
were soon spoken. They were always the same. Then 
the soft warm hand of the mistress lay for an instant in 
the coarse palm of the faithful maid, full of its nerve and 
sinews, strung straight from the heart. 

" Be a good girl, Samantha, do not forget your Bible, 
and go to church regularly. And — if any letter should 
come, you know — " but here the kindly voice ceased. 

The maid nodded her head significantly. They two 
had long been accustomed to talk in cypher, or broken 
sentences. It saved time, and they understood each other 
so thoroughly. 

Miss Doris had already taken her seat in the coach. 
Jeremiah cracked his whip to start the horses. Samantha 
held the corner of her checkered apron to keep the sun- 
shine out of her eyes ; not for anything would she have 
vexed Miss Doris with the sign of a tear. The latter 
was not a demonstrative person ; on the contrary, she 
prided herself greatly, upon her freedom from any non- 
sensical weakness of an emotionaV \L\wdi. '&>x\. ^V^ 
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Samantha, there were no such scruples of conscience, 
for that coach once out of sight, she could go into the 
house, lock the door, sit down on the kitchen floor, and 
have a cry to her heart's content, but now, she hung over 
the garden gate, watching the lazy horses mounting the 
hill, carrying from her sight the one being that bound 
her to life. 

" And it's always the same word she has, the darling, 
* If a letter comes.* And so she's been waiting and 
watching these twenty years. And ten years since the 
last letter come, and still she goes on, keeping every- 
thing up as neat as if she was expecting Master Philip 
to walk in any day. But that's the way with every one 
of them ; they once set their heart on any one, they never 
give up to all eternity. Now there was the jedge, it took 
him ten years to get over his first wife's death ; and I 
don't suppose he would then, only he got sick, a worry- 
ing, and the doctors sent him wandering all over crea- 
tion to find his health, and he went down into Scotland 
and got in with some outlandish critturs — camels, I 
believe, they called 'em. And there he fell in love with 
a maid of Dundee. No one would have thought of his 
taking up with anybody's maid, and he the jedge of a 
county, and minister to Congress beside. I don't believe 
she ever worked much, though, for she was the purtiest 
little critter I ever sot eyes on, and had the softest little 
white hands, and she'd set at that planner and sing * Auld 
Duncan Gray,' and *Bonney Doon,' and * Wallace and 
the Scots,' till I could hardly keep a dry eye in my head. 
And the judge would set his loving eyes on her, as if she 
was too good to live. 

" And sure enough she was. The country, or some- 
thing, didn't agree with her. Before she'd been here a 
year the pretty pink went out of her cheeks, and she 
looked tired all the time. She didn't do nothing to tire 
her, for Miss Doris even combed her beautiful, shining 
baJr for her, and she'd roll it over her fingers till they 
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looked as if they were covered with gold rings. Miss 
Doris took to her, from the first. They went round the 
house loving as sisters, with their arms about each other. 
But it didn't do a mite of good, for, after Miss Fanny 
come, she went faster than ever. She would lay hours, 
in Miss Doris's arms, looking like a broken white lily, 
with one hand on the baby. The jedge took it awful 
hard, and Miss Doris warn't much better. I never could 
make out what the pretty critter meant, just before she 
went. Everybody was quiet and thought she was asleep, 
when she set up in bed, and looked as if she'd seen a 
sperrit. Then she smiled, and stretched out her arms, 
and said, *I am coming, Robin! I am coming, Robin !' 
and then she lay back in Miss Doris's arms, and was 
gone. 

" The jedge was white as death, as if he was scared 
like. He put both hands over his heart, and rushed out 
of the room ; and we never sot eyes on him again for 
that day. After that, he never was much good to nobody, 
for he went wandering about the place, kinder lost like. 
He'd set in the porch for hours, looking for something, 
but never speaking. And Miss Doris would go and put 
the baby in his arms, but he always called it Nannie — 
that was her mother's name. So one -day they both fell 
asleep. 

" It was as pretty a picture as I ever did see. She 
was about two years old, and there she was, a trying to 
make hinr open his eyes and play bo-peep, and then we 
went to see what made her cry, and, sure enough, there 
he lay asleep, with a smile on his face, for all the world 
as satisfied as if he had found his Nannie. Well, three 
days after, he was buried. And if it hadn't been for that 
blessed baby, I do believe Miss Doris would have died 
herself. But there it was, and it had to be brought up ; 
and we two went at it. Some way, she got ahead of us 
both. And after Miss Doris learning her ever^U\\K\^^ 
and Catechism beside, what did sVie do Wx. i^\ vcl Vssfe 
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before she was seventeen. Miss Doris took it awful hard. 
But I said it ain't any kind of use. She's a Fuller out 
and out, and she has set her heart on Mr. Roy ale, and 
you better give in. You can't bury jedges' daughters 
now-a-days as you can common folks.' She looked 
dreadful hard at me. I knowed what that meant, but I 
never flinched. * She'll have him, Miss Doris, if she has 
to wait a hundred years.* 

"* Do you think so ?' said she. * Don't you knoiu so ?* 
said I ; and that was the end of it. 

" Then Miss Doris wrote a note while I slipped in my 
new alpacky, and I took it over to the hotel. I guess 
Mr. Royale must have been looking for it, for he was 
walking up and down that Elk Horn setting-room, as if 
he was wild. And he was red in the face as a coal of 
fire, and he was all of a tremble when he broke open the 
note. I don't believe he drawed his breath once while he 
was reading. Then I went out and made a bee-line for 
home. I marched down cellar, wiped the cobwebs off 
one the judge's best bottles of wine, took out the cut 
glass, cut up the cake and set out the silver in the parlor, 
all before Miss Doris come down. She had on her best 
silk gown and fine laces. And there was Miss Fanny 
following every step she took, with her baby face a-smil- 
ing and a-blushing, and her eyes full of tears, looking 
like any angel in a white dress and blue ribbons. Who 
should walk in pretty soon after but Mr. Royale. 
Then Miss Doris, in her grand way (Miss Doris has 
grand ways with her often), walked up and shook hands 
with him, and put Miss Fanny's hand in Mr. Royale's, 
and said, * I am not sure that I am acting wisely in giving 
her to you now, if you could feel willing to wait for a 
year or two, until she can learn some of the duties of a 
housekeeper. She has been such a petted child, she 
will tax you sorely. You will have to be patient with 
her. I have stood to her, in place of father and mother. 
I MBve done ifhat I could. You will find her earnest; 
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faithful and loving ;* here Miss Doris kinder filled up, 
and it was well I was on the other side of that door, or I 
should have spoiled all. I couldn't have helped it. Mr. 
Royale spoke deep, like he was flustered. Then he kissed 
Miss Doris on the forehead^ and turned and gathered up 
Miss Fanny like as if she was only a baby, and said, * I 
am going to give my little bride, that is to be, her first 
kiss,* and the great tears rolled down that baby face, 
just as if she wasn't the happiest girl in the Berkshire 
hills. I was mopping up my face, when Miss Doris 
came and called me to pass the cake and wine, in honor 
of the 'casion. Mr. Royale took a piece of cake, and 
asked for a glass of water. I was clean took back. A 
gentleman from the city of New Vork, asking for water 
on such 'casion. I felt kind of disappointed like in him. 
Miss Fanny put her mite of a glass on the tray, and Miss 
Doris tried to press him, but it warn't no use. He said 
in that off-hand way of his, that he never had drank a 
glass of wine in his life, and something about the oldest 
wine- running through the garden of Eden, and some 
things I couldn't make out. But there was no wine 
drank that day. 

" There was something about it that pleased Miss 
Doris after all, for, when I offered to bring in some 
buttermilk, she laughed out loud, as I hadn't heard for 
years. I tell you it made me feel good to see her 
standing there looking so fine and grand, as if she 
enjoyed it, too. Then Mr. Royale said he would like 
buttermilk of all things, but must see it come out of the 
churn. With that, I started for the spring-house, and he 
after me, with that little white angel holding on to his 
hand. She couldn't nigh reach his arm. He took two 
glasses, and, after that, he rose in my mind, and, mor'n 
that, he's kept rising ever since. And then, law for souls. 
There was Miss Doris and Master Philip Wentworth 
themselves. He was the squire's only son. R^.w4's»cyw^^ 
as a picture^ but kind of wild like. Ku^l \!j\^ S^^'Sff^ 
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wouldn't g^ve in to their getting married till he was 
steady and went into business. And so the old squire 
sent him away to some heathenish land to reform in. 
I always said it wouldn't do any good, but then we don't 
know, for he never came back, and the old squire died 
of a broken heart, and left all the money to Miss Doris 
to save for Master Philip. If he'd only known her as 
well as I did, he wouldn't have begged her so hard that 
last night, not to forget to wait for him. Wait for him ! 
Oh, yes, she'll wait till Gabriel blows his trumpet, if 
he don't come before. 

" Law sakes ! What a critter you are. Rover, set there 
swallowing every word I say. Who asked you to blink 
and whine? You had better drive Blink Bonney to 
pasture, and not fool away any more time. Thoma-s 
and me will go in and settle up the house. We've got to 
go on living, just the same as if the mistress of it hadn't 
gone to New York to see after Miss Fanny and the rest 
of the children. We'll scrimp all we can, and sell milk 
and eggs enough to pay for weaving the new rag-carpet, 
and have it down before Miss Doris gets home. The barn 
must be painted, too. I want things to look spick span 
new before that she comes." And Samantha, with the cat 
in her wake, returned to the house to serve, with tender 
and passionate energy, through all the dreary weeks of 
separation, this mistress of her soul. 

The time of clover-blossoms in the life of these two 
women had passed, long since passed ; and yet, through 
years of loss, loneliness, and suffering, they had grown 
into such a tender patience and friendship for each other, 
more enduring far than any amaranthine blooms. The 
history of these two lives is easily told. The one — the 
judge's daughter — with a sorrow that spread a somber 
hue over her whole life, rendering it, in some measure, 
dark, unlovely and reticent. She 'passed from childhood 
to womanhood at a single bound, after the death of her 
beJoved mother — her father's constant companion. After 
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that, came the love of Philip Wentworth with all its 
hopes, its fears : 

** The burning thoughts that then were told, 
Run molten still in Memory's mould, 

And will not cool, 
Until the heart itself be cold 

In Lethe's pool." 

And it was this love, hid away in Doris Fuller's life, 
that saved it utterly from despair. And as, from the 
depths of her grave, she could look back on all she had 
loved and strangely lost, she had lived her life in that 
of others since. A little piece here and there, as it waf? 
wanted, and the demands were never wanting. This, of 
the judge's eldest daughter. Samantha was only the 
daughter of the village blacksmith, with an uncomforta- 
ble home, rendered so by the tyranny of a stepmother. 
The girl had her little love story, full of sorrow, and not 
without its taint of shame. Blinded and bewildered, she 
had fallen down upon her knees at Doris's feet, and found 
a hearing. Then fell upon her ears, for the first time, 
the " Old Story," with its beautiful lesson of self-abnega- 
tion and sacrifice. Then the divine law of forgiveness, 
and redemption from sin, until she was soothed into 
som0 kind of peace. Since then their lives had flowed 
on together. 

Samantha often wondered which was easier to bear, 
a living or a dead sorrow. But that was when she was 
young. She did not wonder, as the years passed on, and 
the lines came in Miss Doris's face, and the watchful, 
expectant look settled in the dark, eager eyes, the 
cheeks lost their peachy bloom, and she grew shy and 
silent. 

" I would rather have my Davy sleeping on the hill- 
side ; I always know where to look for him," said the 
little maid, ironing away in her shady, pleasant kitchen, 
watching furtively and anxiously the motiotvle^^ ^^>\\^ 
in the room bejond. But the mislress vj2l^\>mv3 -^"VicvXNfcx 
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thinking of how that girl could sing so merrily, laugh 
so gayiy, and cry so easily, just as if there was no such 
thing as a graveyard in the wide world. 

There was but one definition to be given to the 
habitual look of resignation on Doris Fuller's face, and 
that was — no hope. There was no evidence that any 
strength might come from a more patient submission to 
God's will, and yet, while she was trying to be a Chris- 
tian, she was cleaving to the relics of her dead, while the 
people and things among which she lived were fading 
into dim shadows. Hers was a warfare and conflict 
that would last through life. The dream was but a 
dream — and it was no more. The true ordgal and real 
victory were as far away as though she had said, " I go 
of mine own free will through a land of darkness," 
disdaining the great fact that wherever the human form 
wanders the power of the Infinite is over and protects 
it still. 



CHAPTER n. 

" UNTIL DEATH US BOTH DO PART." 

IHE three months between the engagement and 
the wedding were busy ones, for Miss Doris, 
Samantha, the dress-makers and every one 
I else, if we may except the little bride elect. 
The most that she did was to write long letters daily to 
New York, wander over to the post-oflBce and back, mark 
off a day from the almanac in the morning, and when 
not turning down miles of cambric ruffling, she was 
watching at the garden-gate for those mammoth pack- 
ages, called letters, over which she laughed and sang to 
her heart's content. There were always long messages 
to Sister Doris ; and the two made their brief journeys 
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to the summer-house to run over the marvelous epistles, 
free from interruption. There was no secret so great, 
however, but Samantha would have her share in it. 
After the little household had settled itself to rest, the 
faithful creature then found her way softly to Miss 
Fanny's room, and after brushing out her beautiful hair 
for the night, the story would begin. At the open window, 
the moonlight gliding over tree tops struggled through 
the trellis vines, and fell softly upon the white slab on 
the hillside ; and yet, Samantha was able to enter into 
all the keen possibilities for happiness and hope, that 
filled the breast of the joyous girl. Life to the two sis- 
ters was prose and poetry ; each lived their own lives. 
Samantha reveled in the romance of Love's young dream, 
with its present gorgeous colorings ; to-morrow or there- 
after she would have all the plain, unvarnished facts. She 
had proved a faithful ally to each, and was discretion 
itself. 

The elder sister was full of misgivings, as she sat, 
patiently folding away, day after day, great piles of 
snowy linens and various household furnishings for the 
new home. Then again, as she listened to the ripple of 
joy in th^ pure young voice, looked upon the sweet, fair 
face, with all the freshness of the blossom-laden spring, 
the contrast *hi their lives hurt sharper than a thorn. 
The long and strange silence that had desolated her 
years, and into the eyes that had grown dim with their 
watchings, swept the burning tears of fathomless agony. 
This was not the first time she had been compelled to 
abandon the hope and pursuit of happiness, as a personal 
matter, but this contest of feeling worked itself out into 
an unnatural calm. The dim sense of loss and loneliness 
that was coming to the old home, when it should no 
longer re-echo to the silvery laughter or light footfall of 
the glad young girl, who was the image of her fair 
mother. The sweet-briers clambered ONCt ^^^ \.\0X\^ 
porcl^ and the smiJax was f resVi and gi^en^ ^-^ va. ^Qoa^ 
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morning long ago when a pair of chubby arms were 
wound about their father's neck, and he had fallen asleep 
to wake no more. There were times, after such a review 
of the past, that even her stern, religious nature quailed 
before the phantoms of her unhappy brain. Oh, that 
faith should be so much weaker than longing with us 
all! 

*' Till death us both do part." There was a quiver in 
Royal Bonney's rich voice as of positive physical pain, 
while repeating these words in the village church that 
early spring morning, and yet it was to him the 
grandest and most solemn hour in his whole life. He 
had lived his three-and- thirty years ere his pulse had 
quickened to the sound of a woman's voice. But, when 
it did, it was with such strength and tyranny as younger 
men never know, when his quiet nature, with its earnest 
realism, lay powerless for the first time in the rainbow 
spray dashed back from love's enthusiasm. After that 
came a sort of confusion in human things, hitherto 
unknown, and, ere he fully realized, this passion had 
become the subtlest and most exquisite part of his 
existence. His life had been too busy to cultivate the 
society of the fairer sex. His friends chaffed at his 
indifference to them, while he wondered at the weakness 
and madness of men that would caress and flatter to-day 
what they would resign to-morrow, without a sigh. He 
was not a man to invent either sentiments or actions for 
effect Faith had been a necessity of his nature from 
his very boyhood ; faith in the fatherhood of God, that 
he could not see, through the brotherhood of man, that 
he could see. It was a great thing for this true- 
hearted man to live. Love had transfigured the face, 
always full of rare content, with a sort of transmitted 
light, something such as Moses might have worn, till 
men came to feel that they were looking upon a living 
sau) rather than anything fettered by its humanity. It 
va^ a face that held a strange fascination, with its rich 
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tints and its intensity of life, together with its strong 
dynamic power, and yet, with all its impressiveness, 
it could soften and glow with a warmth as tender as 
any woman's. At the very foundation of his being 
elements were laid that set him as one pre-eminent for 
all good over other men. Strong and healthy in heart 
and brain, full, even to the flush, of a great courage, he 
felt a noble pride in every triumph of humanity. With 
his tall and well-knit frame, he looked as though he 
might have sprung from a race which had possessed all 
the elements of greatness, both physical and mental ; a 
well proportioned head, with its luxuriant brown hair, 
forehead full and well rounded, nose aquiline, mouth 
firm but subdued, smile generous, his laugh, though rare, 
rang out glad and mirthful as that of any boy. But to 
the eyes, with their steel-like brilliancy, was left the whole 
story of the magnetic fascination for all that looked 
within them, while the whole outward man conformed, 
as it were, to the thought that animated heart and brain, 
and peace and sunshine seemed literally flowing through 
sense and spirit. He was wise in his friendships, and as 
true as steel that has been proven by the flame ; upright 
in all his actions, he wielded an influence for good with 
all that came in contact with him. Wherever character 
commanded a market value, the name of Royal Bonney 
was good, and no other name could so well have 
embodied all the graces and excellencies of his noble 
soul. 

We have said that he was wise in his friendships, for 
men came, harassed with business perplexities, for 
advice and comfort, and felt that a hea ft went out with 
the warm, handsome hand that always rested with 
familiar gesture upon the arm or shoulder of his listener. 
It was a clasp as sure and gentle, and as safe, as Jon- 
athan might have laid upon his David. Yet an iron 
grasp could not have held more firm\^, xcv^xv ^\vcj^^ 
brains were fairly reeling with the iretvz^ oi ta.'aA^^'Sk'^ 
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And they came to this strong outgiving friend, men 
hurled from the pinnacle of power and prosperity into 
the vortex of ruin and despair. Under the helpful influ- 
ence of one working in the spirit of the great Master, 
whose whole life had been that of obedience, he had 
earned some right to command. And it became easier to 
shake off the frenzy or sluggish, profitless sorrow, after 
an interview with this clear-headed man. It seemed pos- 
sible to begin again. " Every man for himself, and God 
for us all," had no place in Royal Bonney's creed ; for 
when a man lives only for himself, " it is not God, but 
the devil for us all." The elevation of individuals to a 
conscious participation in all the higher forms of life, 
where the animal instincts become subservient to the 
moral, intellectual and spiritual growth, should be the 
main object of man as an ethical being. It was this ele- 
ment in Royal Bonney that made his life a gift of free 
grace. And it was this, that he wanted to give to other 
lives — this knowledge that would render social life firm 
— and compel a spiritual intercommunication between 
men, as grand as it was wholesome. 

"Till death us both do part." How faithfully Royal 
Bonney had kept his marriage vow. And what a beau- 
tiful bridal home he brought that fair young wife to. It 
was only a three-story unpretending brick house on 
Union Square, and not far from Fourteenth street. But 
it was a pleasant home to live and love in. Not its four 
walls, with the evidences of refinement adorning them, 
its velvet carpets or rich upholsteries, but the priceless 
peace and genial glow emanating from contented and 
loving hearts, whether found in palace halls or humble 
cottage homes. How often had Doris's words come to 
his mind, " She is but a petted child, you must be patient 
with her." And how often, in the first few weeks of their 
marriage, his eyes grew misty, watching the dear form 
flitting about her household duties. He knew so little 
oy women, he woadered if she was truly as happy as he 
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intended her to be. Could there be anything in the new 
life that was missed from the old ? It was all as new to 
himself as it could be to her ; but to him, it was as if the 
gate had been opened wide, and he was walking through 
the fields of Paradise beside an angel. Yet it seemed 
too much " to have and to hold from this time till death 
you both do part." How very old he seemed, with his 
three and thirty years. How large his hands beside the 
small and delicate ones. She only laughed, and kissed 
them, declaring they were soft and shapely, just as a 
gentleman's should be. She was a constant surprise and 
delight, with her sweet little praising words and ways. 
It was strange how often he looked at his watch, won- 
dering if it was not behind time ; and how, even when 
busy, he found himself remembering some little foolish- 
ness of the morning, that would bring a glow to his 
cheek and the glamour to his eyes, till it seemed that a 
new wave of youth had swept back from some far 
retreated tide, till every sand upon that hitherto dry 
beach lay sparkling with the music of its freshness. 
How truly they were married. There were no boxes of 
alabaster hoarded for days when loss and mourning 
would come upon them, but with himself he had given 
her all the incense, and every outward sign of the loving 
sacrament within him. It was her right to have the best. 
No shrinking back into sensitiveness and pain, on 
account of misunderstanding him ; no thrusting out of 
his confidence ; no living by stealth. He would interest 
her in his business, for economy was necessary. He 
would watch her growing wise, with feelings akin to 
pride, " They were two, for the world's work sake ; but 
in God's sight they were only one !" But they would 
live full of conscious need for each other. No company 
cake, no company manners. 

' No careful thoughts for the straiiget 
And smiles for the somelime gue^V., 
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But oft for * our own * the bitter tone, 
Though we love ' our own ' the best 

" Ah ! lips with curve impatient. 
And brow with look of scorn, 
'Twere a cruel fate, were the night too late, 
To undo the work of the morn." 

Doris had no reason to regret the wisdom of her 
sister's choice. Her simple, loving heart had proved its 
best guide. Beside, Royale had cared for her, in his own 
manly fashion ; had shown much consideration for her 
small comforts, and it would have pleased him to have 
sheltered her beneath his roof, but, with her peculiar 
obstinacy, she refused to release herself from the fascina- 
tion that lay among the Berkshire hills. Besides, it was 
her opinion, that young people were better when left to 
themselves ; and, whenever Doris held an opinion, she 
was free to express it. Under her personal supervision, 
however, the gay and careless girl had come, in a little 
time, to be one of the most prudent and careful house- 
keepers. In the beginning, the elder sister had said, " Nan- 
nie, remember that the most menial service in your home 
can be made fine, and all your duties ennobling, accord- 
ing to the spirit in which you perform them. Teach this 
to your domestics, and it will help them to be faithful to 
you." Then the encouraging words and appreciative 
smiles of her husband were soon sufficient to lighten 
any amount of perplexity. She practiced the greatest 
economy to keep within their income. She was not 
only the mistress of her house, but the friend and 
counselor of her domestics ; she looked after all their 
interests, encouraged them to thrift and neatness, had 
always a light and cheery word for them, that never 
failed to lift up hands that were very tired. With a 
little tact, she narrowed down the lines between their 
relative positions, and, while her own dignity was 
uncompromised, that of her domestics was measurably 
elevated. In this wslj they became softer of speech, 
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gentler in manner, they were bound to her interests, and 
there was no eye-service in that house. Every duty was 
faithfully and conscientiously performed. Consequently 
"there was no waste and no want." 

Katie's kitchen was a model of comfort and cleanli- 
ness, in which she worked out her problems of supply 
and demand, with its pounds and ounces, pints and 
quarts, till she came to feel herself an important factor 
in the little household. The interests and plans of the 
family were her interests and plans, and there was neither 
grumbling nor jumbling. She went on, decorating her 
china dresser with many colored papers, and scrubbing 
tin pans and pine floors with her soap and sand, till she 
could see her own face in them. And no power could 
have convinced the sturdy old soul that the good health 
and welfare of the entire race of Bonneys was not de- 
pending upon her economy and skillful cooking. So it 
was a good home, "green paths and still waters" for her 
to walk through. All the letters from old Ireland, cut 
fingers, ugly burns, found their way to the room of the 
mistress ; there were the sympathizing words, fine soft 
linen, and plenty of arnica, and delicate, willing fingers 
to do them up always waiting for them. These are little 
acts, seemingly too insignificant to write about ; and 
yet, they meant a great deal to tired feet and weary 
limbs, and had turned many a hard day's work into rest- 
ful content, rounded many a long-drawn sigh with a 
merry laugh. And the inmates of the home were all work- 
ing after the models set before them. From the master, 
down in the business marts of trade, working out in 
patience and pathos all the high purposes that filled his 
soul — working after the model of the great Master. The 
Ij^ppy little mistress developing lovingly more delicate 
and artistic forms of beauty, to be fitted to some other 
position higher up in the temple. While in her cozy 
kitchen, the faithful servant was working \n\X.\\ tw^^x 
materials, into whatever form of order \ay \u.d ^v^^^ vsi 
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her small mind, days, weeks and years, working only in 
potter's clay, perhaps ; and yet, the sand and straw were 
as necessary in the bricks, for the foundation of the 
temple, as the gold and silver and precious stones of its 
adornment. And there was not perhaps so great a dif- 
ference after all between their work. 




CHAPTER III. 

HOME OF ALLAN FAIRFAX. 

HE Euphrosyne of the ancients might have 
presided over the birth and life of the young 
wife of Royale Bonney, for she possessed the 
rare tact of saying and doing the most 
charming things imaginable. There are some struggles 
in life that people naturally keep to themselves, and it 
had been no easy thing, with all her great simplicity of 
character, to fit herself into this new and larger life. It 
was not long ere she fully realized that she had much to 
learn, and that some knowledges were far from bringing 
her happiness. Doris had educated her in the stern 
devotion to the actual, and its duties in life, in order, 
prudence, energj^, and fidelity, so that a conscientious 
discharge of these seemed of vital importance. But life 
with this teacher was a new revelation. And, **like 
Undine, she had found a soul in marriage," while he had 
detected, from the beginning, something in her fresh 
young nature akin to his own. And he had taken her 
into the deep places in his heart and life, till they stood 
soul to soul, face to face, and they were married, every 
atom and fiber in their being. 

It was wonderful the influence that emanated from 

that pleasant and well-ordered little home, the genuine 

pride and enthusiasm, the undivided interest, the moral 
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power, all the natural impulses that were concentrated by 
fervent affection cast such a glow of beauty, freshness, 
and truth, that it might indeed have been named the 
temple " Beautiful." With her neighbors, Mrs. Bonney 
had ceased to be a theme for wonder. With her simple, 
true emotions and actions, she had grown wise enough 
not to betray, by her frankness, all her likes and dislikes, 
but had learned, while some things were uncertain and 
false, there was more that was real and true. She under- 
stood but little of the babble of society, else she would 
have felt more restraint in it. There seemed a power 
that protected her from all contaminating influences. 
There were trials that were viewless, undefined, even 
intangible, but the tone of her mind was more fragrant 
than any perfume, while her extreme youth, and winning 
smiles, and rare unselfishness, soon made her a welcome 
guest to every household. Only two years since the 
bonnie New England bride had come into their circle, 
and not a door in that aristocratic quarter but opened 
wide to bid her enter. 

In the home of the Fairfaxes she was an especial 
favorite, and from the first hour that introduced her to 
them, her sympathy and interests had been enlisted. 
The intense listlessness of the mother, the inertia in her 
whole attitude, was something new to the bright and 
active happy little visitor. There was a kind of proud 
impatience, sometimes even while accepting, placidly, the 
services of her neighbor, for everything dragged, in the 
Fairfax home, as things have always done where the 
attitude of husband and wife is such an anomaly. The 
work-basket was always piled up, the spring garments 
went over till it was time to begin the winter ones, and 
vice versa. And many a small garment had been secreted 
in the friendly pocket and surreptitiously laid back, fin- 
ished for use. AH life was evidently astray in this home. 
The husband sharp and incisive, gloomy aud dt,^"a.\NX.. 
And yet, it was a pity that the wiie V\ad tvo\. sxv^cvkciX. 
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strength of character to bear her trial differently ; but it 
would have seemed a great impertinence in the judg- 
ment of the friendly neighbor to have offered either 
sympathy or counsel, even when lips were unsteady, and 
eyes full of hurt defiance, for when Mrs. Fairfax was the 
most restless and pained her voice was the coldest, her 
laugh hard and short, as if to conceal its bitterness. So 
there were no words between them. It was the life of 
the younger neighbor that should plead for her, with her 
unhappy friend. But they understood each other all the 
same, just as if it could take a volume to hold the alpha- 
bet of twenty-six letters. A mist of stupid tears some- 
times came between them, it was true, yet that was the 
nearest they ever came to any confidences, such as most 
silly and loving women give each other. With the silent 
and gloomy-tempered master, everything bright and 
social was clouded ; he never seemed to think that the 
little sensitive children needed the sunshine or sympathy 
of his paternal love. And they grew up, because of the 
strength and tenacity flowing in the young veins and 
limbs, subdued and quiet in this damp malarial atmos- 
phere. And perhaps there might be a time coming in 
the life of this man, that, in viewing the wrecked and 
dwarfed lives he had helped to make, a desire to go and 
hang like Judas. 

Yet between this man and woman had once been love. 
There was need of sympathy and tenderness on the one 
side, forbearance and trust on the other ; so their life 
passed in a sort of dream)'' formalism outwardly, while 
within they were further apart than if an ocean lay 
between them. The atmosphere partook of the master's 
temperament, that filled the house with a subtle influence, 
full of foreboding, as if something were going to happen. 
Every sound in it was a dead one, and the inmates were 
living by stealth in its malarial poison. There was a 
menace in the well-known voice, that hushed the songs 
and ^lee of the children, that sent the smaller even to its 
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accustomed corner, there to remain, unseen and unheard, 
that they might not disturb their papa. It was anything 
but a light and airy soil in which to take root, and grow 
into grace and beauty, according to law and order. 
Every battle in life had left its trace on Allan Fairfax's 
cold and pitiless face. It was anything but a fascinating 
one, and it grew more severe with the passing years. 
There was never any relaxation from the ponderous 
thought that lay upon his contracted forehead. There 
might have been something in his nature akin to the 
wolf, from the habit that he had of displaying his large 
white teeth whenever he spoke. He never entered the 
door without closing it with a bang, never laid anything 
down but with a corresponding sound. His chair or 
newspaper was always occupied at the moment he wanted 
it. He was always in the right, every one else in error. 
It was a bad world, with hardly any one in it that 
could be trusted, without truth or honesty. With him, 
life was full of regulation, and, above all, calculation. 
There was no place in it for devotion, sacrifice, or abne- 
gation, much less for the kindly weaklinesses of love. 
But, instead of these sweet interlacing things, mistrust 
of everything, even of the wife of his bosom, the children 
of his begetting. " He lives ill, who does not think well 
concerning his God," was never more thoroughly proved 
true than in this case. Only a miracle from heaven could 
have extracted the roots of bitterness and the leaven of 
selfishness, from his warj>ed and narrow nature. He had 
no faith in God ; how could he in man? While still in 
his prime, the "grasshopper had become a burden," and 
he failed to see any good in life ; and he went through 
it on the aggressive, bristling at every point with his 
opinions, offensive and defensive. 

In his business relations, he was at the outset success- 
ful, but one after another bad speculation had wrought 
some disaster to his finances ; so that, to add to his other 
peculiarities and infirmities of temper, l\\^i^^t oi ^on^\\?5 
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was ever before him, sat as a guest at his table, hovered 
over his pillow by night, till he became morbid, and he 
fell a willing victim to our national disease, dyspepsia. 

But how shall we speak of the dead days and years, 
that made up the life of Allan Fairfax's wife ? It took 
her so long to understand the real nature of her husband. 
He was not a demonstrative lover, but he was a most 
indifferent companion ; in other words, he was not a 
pleasant man to live in the house with. He^ on his part, 
was too indifferent to comprehend the patient, silent 
soul beside him — never realized that in the great love 
she was holding out to him lay the perfect peace his 
restless, fevered nature required. He passed it all by, 
with chilling sneers at woman's sentimentality. He pro- 
vided her with food and raiment, and a comfortable 
house; what could she ask for more? After a few 
years her warm, impulsive nature became chilled, so that 
she hated the red blood that would leap with pleasure to 
her cheek, when a stray smile or surprised glance would 
give any token of her existence. She had ceased, long 
since, to contend with this strange nature, for, destitute 
of love, sincerity, or charity, there was nothing worth 
battling for ; she had taken it all back, all the love she 
had once lavished on her worthless idol. Henceforth 
she lived with her children alone. It was not an easy or 
satisfied life — everything went astray. She had not self- 
reliance enough to overcome and conquer the difficulties 
of her oppressive condition. And she stood, from day 
to day, waiting for a break in the cloud ; not living, 
only existing, in an abyss of thought. At times 
there were faint suggestions of the weariness that was 
struggling with its habitual patience, or of the pride and 
love that were quivering in the balance, which found its 
outlet through the tearless eyes. Life had been stript 
of all its real value, since its best had been taken out, 
and the pleadings of affection were now answered with 
the stern calls of duty. Into this disordered and dis- 
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jointed home came, like an angel of peace, Nannie Bon- 
ney. With all its material comforts it was a cheerless 
home, at best. The sunshine was never let in the parlor, 
the windows were too heavily draped ; a pet of any kind 
would have been out of place ; even the little children, 
going about on tip toe, were out of place. " Papa was 
cross or tired," and mamma always had a headache, or 
that she was very nervous. It seemed strange to these 
small creatures that she should be sick and tired so 
much ; light little natures, so easily pleased, living on, 
insensible of the danger that might exist in the future 
from the hard, repressed lives they were now living, 
innocent of any law of reciprocal concession, wise and 
universal, and which goes to make up the whole social 
value of life- Where there is not justice to be found 
there is something higher. Equity. And the old proverb 
is true, that " God does not pay us our wages every 
Saturday night, but in the end we reap as we have 
sown." 

There were few traces of beauty left on the mother's 
face ; it had grown, beside being faded, proud and cold. 
Something of the Egyptian Hagar in her eyes, with the 
light of the mother-love left out ; all human affections 
seemed to have been swept out. Still, she looked as if 
she had wept much some time in the past — now as if 
tears had been dried by the scorching heat that looked 
from their despairing depths. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A VERDICT OF NOT GUILTY. 

|T was business as well as pleasure that col- 
lected the gay group of ladies in the wide 
and spacious parlors of the elegant Harper 
mansion, on a bright May afternoon. The 
proceeds of the church fair were to be disbursed, and the 
claims of various charities were under discussion. As 
usual, there was great division in sentiment. Each one 
had some pet claim that was of vital importance. One 
favored supporting a minister in Oregon ; another a mis- 
sionary to the Shawnees, to reside at the mission, with 
the hope of ultimately advancing the interests of their 
denomination in the far Western Reserve; while another 
suggested a new bell, carpets and a large library for 
their own Sabbath-school, when Mrs. Hardy declared 
herself in favor of the mission at Rangoon. It was high 
time the St. Albinus church took some more active 
interest in that benighted country, and sent the gospel 
to the poor heathen. 

Mrs. Harper then informed them of a new interest 
that she desired to commend to their notice. There was 
something sweet and motherly in the old time dignity, 
"old, but always new," which sat upon her naturally, 
as she looked about, that hushed the hum of conversation 
instantly. There was no unnecessary emphasis in the 
soft, persuasive voice, as sweet as though courtesy and 
perfumed ,.grace were ingrained in the fine, saintly 
nature, all harmonizing perfectly with her outward 
vesture. " Ladies, the cause I would present is that of 
a mission at our very doors — a home mission. It is one 
in which we can all labor, and which is destined to do a 
noble work among the poor and densely-populated por- 
tion of our city. I would like you to give this claim 
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your first consideration. The interest is yet in its 
infancy, and therefor every weak. I can hardly think 
our influence and money could find a better or more 
worthy object." The idea was not without its novelty, 
and, coming from their well-beloved hostess, was most 
favorably received and discussed, if we may except 
Mrs. Hardy, who, as a matter of principle, was always to 
be found on the wrong side of every question. 

"For my part, I don't see what need we have^for 
planting missions here. Any one would think we were 
living in Greenland, instead of the city of New York, 
full of churches and Sabbath-school privileges. Half of 
the churches have empty seats, it is true, but spending 
money to build missions will not fill them, as I can see. 
And I vote for sending this money to the heathen abroad, 
that are sitting in darkness worshiping their idols of 
wood and stone." 

"How about the heathen at home, Mrs. Hardy?" said 
one of the group, smiling archly at her. 

" Well, it makes no difference to me," in a voice full 
of asperity. " I have my opinion, and I think we are 
spending a great deal now for religion in our country," 
smoothing down complacently the folds of her silk 
moire, which was rising in billowy waves with every 
move of her agitated ample person, her whole attitude, 
expressive of defeat and chagrin, causing an unpleasant 
sort of stir in the atmosphere. There was a hair-splitting 
element in her nature that would carry a point, contend 
for an idea, till good-will and charity were completely 
sacrificed, and ready to wage battle with every one that 
would not bow down before her ideas of right or wrong, 
and, notwithstanding the ostenta^uon of her charities, 
patronizing ways, magnificent fortune, and blue blood, 
she was anything but a favorite with the society. 

With a few preliminary remarks business was ad- 
journed, and the ladies gathered in little coteries, of 
which, as a matter of course, the delicate aiidt Oaaxxsiva^ 
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hostess was the center. But, observing that the irate 
member was in the attitude of one silently "nursing her 
wrath to keep it warm," made her way at once to that 
lady's side, and it required no little effort to smooth 
down the ruffled plumage of wounded self-love. They 
wandered on through the rooms and out on the veranda, 
where were arranged a row of magnificent roses in their 
fresh painted green pots. By this time, Mrs. Hardy, a 
little flattered at the attention she was receiving, looked 
quite willing to be propitiated, and smiled most gra- 
ciously when the hostess made a small nosegay and 
presented her. 

" It seems a pity to break that lovely rose oft 
They are magnificent Are they from your own hot- 
house ? " 

** No ; I am sorry to say our roses have been a failure 
this year. These came from Rose Brae. Gabrielson is 
the best gardener that I know of ; his success in flowers 
and fruit is proverbial ; and, speaking of Rose Brae, 
there is the gracious lady herself," kissing her hand af- 
fectionately to the fair occupant of an elegant carriage, 
with its coronet ed panels, handsome bays and liveried 
coachman, who graciously bowed ,in return, as they 
rolled rapidly by. A pleased look lit the fine, soft eyes 
as the vision faded from her view. "Yes, as I was 
just remarking, no better gardener than Gabrielson lives 
in New York." 

" What a frivolous sort of life Mrs. Ward leads," said 
the human jackal beside her. " I have always been 
principled against spreading reports, and perhaps I had 
better not mention it. But they do say, that a dozen 
mints cannot supply money enough to keep that estab- 
lishment going much longer. Oh, the waste and extrav- 
agance must be beyond all description ! It is nothing 
but parties and company from one day to another. And, 
they do say, the poor old gentleman takes but little com- 
fort Great changes since the first wife's time. The 
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lightest wish of this gay young woman has become a 
law to the whole household ; and, her aim is to be, 
a leader in fashionable society. For viy ))art, I don't 
understand such inconsistency; one nigh: at prayer- 
meeting, and the next at a party. Of course, it is not 
for us to condemn her'; but I do feel sorry, and I hope 
the husband's purse is long enough to gratify every 
whim," and all the words were roiled out, without the * 
shadow of a regret, or the least sign of sympathy. 

"And what is lighter than a thistledown," said the 
listener ; " you know that the flutter of an insect's wing 
will scatter it far 'and wide. And so with rumor — a 
whisper, that the birds of the air may carry, echo takes 
it up, till the rocks fairly ring. It seems strange that 
one so kind and gentle should so soon have become the 
target for envy and malice. But it has been my sad 
experience in life that petty, small-minded people have 
seldom appreciated the magnanimous and noble. It 
would seem that an army of Huns, filled with a spirit 
of intolerance, have invaded society ; that, if they dared 
act as they feel, would enter it with sword in hand." 

"If I were you, I should take care not to circulate 
the reports which you say you have heard, as they have 
evidently been started by some evil-minded person. I 
have been to the Brae a number of times, and, from my 
own observation, I should say that the most pleasant 
relations exist between husband and wife, and, notwith- 
standing^^e length of his rent-roll, he seems vastly 
pleased with this charming young wife. It would be 
folly to suppose that she could take up the life her 
predecessor laid down. She has to live her own life, 
and this has filled the house with sunshine. This fresh, 
young life would necessarily create a change. But we 
need not take it for granted the change is an unpleasant 
one, by any means. I find her very amiable, and the 
most obliging lady I ever knew, and always thoughtful 
for others." 
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" I do not know about her being so very amiable ; it 
was only this morning that my Alawilda Maria sent the 
butler over to ask for a calla for the center in her 
flower basket, and was refused. Now, do you think that 
neighborly?" 

" Perhaps there were not any to be had. I should 
think that was the most likely reason, instead of setting 
it down to a desire to be disagreeable or unaccommo- 
dating.'* 

"Of course, I have never seen anything out of the 
way myself, but * where there is so much smoke there 
must be some fire,* you know, and she gives some foun- 
dation for reports in the extraordinary things she does. 
Why, it was only yesterday, and almost evening, that 
she was seen to leave her own carriage, and take a 
common hack, and drive off as if she expected to bje 
overtaken. Now, if that is not strange, I do not know 
what is.** 

The silence that followed this speech was a trifle 
annoying while it lasted, and any other woman than the 
ill-natured Caroline Hardy would have sunk humiliated 
before the straightforward searching eyes that were fixed 
questioningly on her own face. But not a muscle 
moved, although there was a quiver in the voice as the 
listener answered, wearily : 

" I have no doubt but every action of Mrs. Ward's 
would bear the strictest investigation, even in the matter 
you mention. But,** she added, drawing up her slight 
form with a cold reserve unusual with her, "as I have no 
smarts to cover by sneers, I neither rail nor condemn, nor 
yet deny, tliat which I do not understand. But time, 
that makes ah bu*" charity old, will prove the truth or 
falsity of even tiiis rumor, and we can wait before we 
condemn. But let us change the subject,** and, to the 
speaker's great relief, the graceful forn> of her favorite, 
Mrs. Bonney, appeared, like a pleasant picture, in the 
open window. • 
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The frank and fearless manner between the two 
latter ladies were in strange contrast to the conversa- 
tion just closed. Nannie Bonney could account for the 
shadows, which she hastened to kiss away from the well- 
beloved face, when she saw who had been her companion. 
With unmistakable politeness, but lack of cordiality, she 
greeted Mrs. Hardy. The latter, with her vision sharp- 
ened for gossip, as well as her tongue for the faults and 
failings of others, had scented a story of some kind in 
the animated countenance of the new arrival. And she 
made another discovery, that Mrs. Bonney had on a last 
season's bonnet that had been retrimmed, both of which 
were gratifying. 

" I had almost given up your coming, my dear. And 
our friend, Mrs. Ward, she is so interested in this mission 
business, that I was disappointed at her absence.'* 

"And she desired me to give you much love, and 
regrets exceedingly that she was unable to be present. 
Yesterday was a very busy day, and it was late last night 
before she reached home, and the excitement through 
which she passed gave her such a severe headache." Mrs. 
Hardy was intent upon her examination of a splendid 
album, yet not one word escaped her quick ears as the 
narrator continued her story. 

" You remember, Mrs. Harper, the Widow Burns's son 
that fell from the scaffolding last week and broke his leg.'* 

" Yes, my dear, and his leg was amputated with the 
hope of saving it." • 

'* But poor fellow, it was too late, for the inflamma- 
tion set in, and night before last the physician said 
he had not twenty-four hours to live. Jamie bore the 
news well enough, but had not tho- courage to break 
it to his poor old mother. And nothing would do, but 
Mrs. Ward should come and prepare her." Mrs. Harper 
drew nearer the table upon which lay the album. Mrs. 
Hardy was bending over, determined that lady should 
hear every word, as the best means oi le-iuXlvsi^ N^^ 
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slander, if it had made any progress through her mis- 
chievous propensities. 

"And did Mrs. Ward go alone to that dreadful 
locality? It was only the other day that I advised her 
that it was unsafe to do so." 

** There was no help for it. She does not know what 
fear is, apparently ; however, Martin would not trust 
the horses in Thomas street again, after his last experi- 
ence ; so he hailed a hack somewhere down town for 
her, while he drove back with the carriage ; then carried 
his basket of jellies and things for their comfort, and 
waited until his mistress was ready to return home with 
him. You know how easy it is to be brave and strong, 
where she is ; and so the mother was comforted, and 
Jamie died peacefully last night, with one hand in that 
of his weeping parent, and the other clasped in tlje jew- 
eled fingers of our loving friend, who never left the 
miserable abode until the bruised and mangled form 
was straiglitened for its last resting-place. 

And here the soft eyes filled, as she continued : " This 
morning I went with her, and we laid him in a neat 
walnut coffin, with one calla in his hand and one upon 
his breast. Mrs. Ward carried them yesterday, and they 
were kept fresh, for Jamie, poor fellow, loved the white- 
ness of the liower. Almost the last words that left his 
lips were, while caressing thein, * Behold the lilies of the 
field, they toil not, neither do they spin.' He was quite 
content to go, poor fellow. He had spent the few days 
of his confinement in carving out, with his penknife, 
what we supposed was a copy of the Madonna, but it bore 
such a likeness to our dear friend that we were not 
surprised, although I think I never saw her look so 
pleased when we found her name scrawled upon the 
back. So we packed it among the rest of his belongings 
in a little new trunk, together with all that could be 
found, of any value to his mother, and took it, after the 
Junera) had started, with us to the Brae, where the driver 
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is to carry Mrs. Bums after her return from Calvary 
Cemetery." 

Over the face of the elder lady there came a smile 
full of more beauty than any youthful face could have 
worn — one of complete satisfaction, and not unmingled 
with triumph. It seemed that the very mind was being 
"clothed with light as with a garment," and the light 
entered it to banish all doubt and perplexity ; and too 
poor and mean ever to be remembered again were the 
idle and mischievous words that had but lately assailed 
her unwilling ears. Once, only, the quiet eyes sought 
Mrs. Hardy's bewildered-looking face. It did lack its 
usual self-possession, however. 

"I hope you have been quite as much entertained 
with the story of our young friend as myself. To be 
frank with you, Mrs. Hardy, I feel as pleased as if, in an 
ugly dream, I had listened to the condemnation of some 
vestal virgin, and awakened in time to hear an incor- 
ruptible jury bring in its verdict of Not guilty.'' 

The discomfited guest listened feverishly. There 
could be no mistake in the firm voice, full of suppressed 
feeling, and she knew that when the hospitable door 
closed upon her, she would never enter it again. The 
Nathan and David sentence were completed in the few 
unmistakable words. She had not intended to injure, 
she was only repeating the rumors that were filling the 
air. She may have exaggerated, but she would not have 
believed herself capable of uttering a downright false- 
hood, not even against the beautiful and radiant woman 
who, as a fascinating young widow, had captured the 
elegant Thorndyke Ward and his enormous fortune just 
as her darling Alawilda Maria had decided to accept him, 
if he had done her the honor to propose. 

For weeks after the unpleasant little scene at the 
house of Mrs. Harper, the discomfited Mrs. Hardy had 
felt a change in the social atmosphere, which was any- 
thing but agreeable. And even with TArs. TioxvTve^s^^'^^ 
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was just enough reserved gravity to irritate, while not 
sufficient to have made anything out of, yet, something* 
that was missed for the first time in their acquaintance. 
And it was not strange that there was a little formality 
between the two ladies at their first meeting. Mrs. Bon- 
ney, while deprecating the mischievous propensity of the 
gossip, found much that was good in her neighbor. She 
worked with a will at whatever her hands found to do ; 
her purse was always ready to make up any deficiencies 
or head any subscriptions. The wise little woman knew 
what lay at the root of the bitterness against the charm- 
ing Mrs. Ward ; and was willing to believe that it was 
an outside chafing only^ and not any real feeling of 
malice that laid hold of the heart. She had a bad habit 
of repeating every idle whisper, and of saying in her 
pleasantest voice the most unpleasant things ; but of 
course she must be propitiated And when Mrs. Hardy 
invited her to take a ride, with the children, in the new 
carriage, it was at once accepted, full of a blithe confi- 
dence that the way was opened. The thinnest shade of 
remorse crept into Mrs. Hardy's share of the conversation 
during the ride ; with Mrs. Bonney it was the sweet, new 
wine, with the stillness and not the bead upon the surface, 
that was missed. In the former's case it was too much 
to miss ; however, in some instructive and entertaining 
conversation the drive passed pleasantly enough. Every- 
thing was green and glittering in the park yet, with the 
rain of the day before. Everybody and his neighbor was 
out in the dazzling, spring sunshine on the old Bloom- 
ingdale road ; the air was soft and caressing, the sky, the 
tenderest sapphire ; the very atmosphere was full of 
buoyancy and wide-awake delight. Mrs. Ward's car- 
riage passed, filled with a merry lot of little ones in 
Shaker-bonnets and blue gingham dresses. Anita lean- 
ing out of the window, trying to imprison a wandering 
butterflv. 

^^Do you think it wise to allow servants such privi- 
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leges ? I believe in keeping them in their places," said 
Mrs. Hardy, " if you do not wish them to step into 
yours." 

" Perhaps you do not know that the gardener's chil- 
dren have all been sick through the winter, with measles 
and the scarlet fever. They improve but slowly, and the 
doctor gives but little hope of Anita," was the quiet 
answer of Mrs. Bonney, wishing to avoid any further 
discussion. 

" I have heard nothing of their sickness, but on gen- 
eral principles, I believe it all wrong to put such notions 
in servant's heads. I think it a lack of good judgment. 
I would not employ on that account any help that had 
lived with Mrs. Ward." 

" I think there have been no changes made in the 
household among the help," was the answer, with a trifle 
of disdain in its coldness. Just then an open barouche 
and pair of handsome grays passed them, the Misses 
Marxams, the bosom friends of Mrs. Hardy ; smiles and 
bows were profuse on both sides. A ripple of a smile 
played over the face of Mrs. Bonney ; but the efl^ect was 
electrical when little Marjorie leaned over, and said : 
" Mamma, has the little dogs had the measles and the 
scarlet fever, too ?" It was like a thunder-clap out of a 
clear sky ; and even Mrs. Hardy joined in the laugh, 
while inwardly feeling chagrined, for between the sisters 
were seated Cicero, and on the front seat, looking wise 
as any Solons, were Nero, Jefferson and Caesar, the four 
imported dogs that had cost a handsome sum in their 
purchase, and quite as much to feed them, if not more, 
than the dear little human creatures wearing gingham 
gowns and Shaker bonnets. This amusing little episode 
served as a digression, and cleared the atmosphere of 
whatever coolness lay in it, and the ride homeward was 
fully enjoyed by all ; the children, especially, were vocifer- 
ous in their delight. Words of tenderness and kindliness 
Struggled more than once to Mrs. Hardy's \\^s,\w\.i^\ 
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back, unuttered, before the little quiet that still stayed 
about her gentle guest Nature has given certain traits 
to this worldly woman, difficult to harmonize with others 
that were inexorable, apparently ; yet, there was some- 
thing strangely magnetic, while full of sympathy, in the 
younger one, that penetrated and brought again the 
wistful look to the elder face, something so very hard 
to resist ; the innocent desire to be loved with a little 
child's exacting craving came to her, even while she felt 
a sense of her own great unworthiness. It was impossi- 
ble for her to spend three whole hours in God's blessed 
sunshine and all its pleasantness, and not feel the rest 
and peace that it gave to her troubled, lonely spirit, for 
with all her wealth, life had been full of its disappoint- 
ments. She felt more than all that lay without, the 
influence of truth and thorough goodness that existed in 
the rare nature of her sweet, young guest, modulating 
every tone in the voice, whether of sympathy or expostu- 
lation. What would she not do to bring back the old, 
glad delight that had fled at her severe, perhaps unjust 
and unnecessary, gossipy remarks, and hid itself away in 
a reserve, more to be felt than seen ; an un rebuking sad- 
ness that humbled while it irritated her to shame. They 
had almost reached the end of the ride, when she said, as 
abruptly as if she had not studied for the last ten minutes 
just how to set her speech : " I suppose you know that our 
young people are getting up an industrial school in con- 
nection with the home mission. And my Alawilda Maria 
and Nina Livingston are getting names to the subscrip- 
tion list to-day. Nothing would do but I had to lead off." 
A great burden was lifted from the heart of Mrs. 
Bonney. All the ride she had been thinking of how t^e 
matter could be brought about. She listened with 
inexpressible emotion, while she contented herself with 
thanking, in her warmest manner, Mrs. Hardy, for the 
delightful ride, and also for the very welcome news as 
well. The Mission was on its feet again. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A DIAMOND WITH A FLAW. 

I HAT magnificent eyes ! " 

"And perfection in form. She has re- 
duced dressing to a science. Dead gold 
and black velvet, with a dash of scarlet in 
her hair," said another. 

These were the words that fell upon Royal Bonney's 
ears as he entered his counting-room, where some half- 
dozen members of the exchange had assembled to discuss 
the trade market. 

" Women again ! The dear creatures ! they furnish a 
never-ending topic of interest, even in the market-places," 
said the latter, laughingly, taking off his gloves. " I have 
always thought it a shallow sort of philosophy to confine 
the gossip and vanity to the daughters of Eve, and all 
the wisdom and egotism to the lords of creation." 

" Bonney, it is the charming brune this time — per- 
fectly glorious," said the first speaker. 
"And who was under fire yesterday?" 
" Peaches and cream — ^good in their season — bad for 
digestion and morals." 

" I say. Fields, how could you tell what her dress 
was? Women's pimlicos, and that kind of thing, are 
only froth and flummery to me. I wonder who she is ?" 
" She, with the magnificent eyes and the scarlet in her 
hair?" said Bonney, inquiringly, hanging his coat on 
the nail. " We may as well proceed to business," taking 
3Ut his watch to compare it with the clock. " Rawdon 
s later than usual this morning." 

"Our Saint Anthony has not had time to recover 
•om the effects of the play and the bewitching glances 
jstowed upon him by his dark-eyed lady. W^ qcc\x^\^^ 
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a box at the theater last night opposite mine," said 
Fields. " Nothing less than a miracle could save even 
an anchorite from such a siren." 

" And the days of miracles have passed,'* said Royal 
Bonney, icily, as his keen eyes swept the group with a 
glance of disdain ; " but as no process has been dis- 
covered of converting common pebbles into diamonds, 
we naturally prefer the latter, even with their flaws. 
Gentlemen, we will proceed to business ;" and at this 
moment the door opened and Rawdon slowly entered, 
and took his seat at the head of the board. There was 
little to suggest the gay cavalier, as the quiet figure 
entered their midst ; on the contrary, lie seemed pre- 
occupied, and his face unusually sad. Royal Bonney 
glanced furtively at the face of his friend, and saw 
upon it lines that had hitherto escaped his observation. 
The subjects under discussion that morning were calcu- 
lated only to interest those who took part in them, 
and we will only add that Melancthon never conducted 
himself with more meekness than the president of 
the board, and that Luther never worked with greater 
ardor than our Royal Bonney. He was jealous for the 
honor of his friend, and was as selfish in his attempts to 
preserve it as the babblers around had been in trying to 
injure it. It had been his happy fate to influence the life 
of his friend. A melancholy shade stole over his face as 
he contemplated the bowed head — the abstracted look — 
and he was relieved when the business which had brought 
them together had been concluded, and one after another 
departed, and left Jonathan and David alone. Royal 
had some important business outside in connection with 
the day's work, yet he continued to walk about the room 
with no definite object, evidently, in his mind. There was 
an uncertainty altogether new in his movements that at 
last attracted the other's attention, and he said, carelessly, 
without raising his eyes from his desk : 

" What is it, David ? " 
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" I called at your house last night, Jonathan, and was 
disappointed in finding you had gone out so soon. I 
had something in my mind that I ought to say/* 

" Yes I I had an important engagement at the — " but 
the rest of the sentence stayed on the speaker's lips, as he 
felt the listener's hand caressingly laid upon his arm ; 
he shrank away from the tenderness of the touch. Then 
ensued a silence for a few seconds that could almost be 
heard. 

"Jonathan, old fellow, you remember our covenant? 
And when and why it was made?*' There was some- 
thing painful in the way the words were uttered, that 
caused the other to turn round, and meet the question- 
ing, shining eyes that were fastened eagerly on his face. 

" Why, yes, David ! When ! and where ! let me see,*' 
reflectively. " I had lain all night looking at the stars, 
and it was in the gray of the morning, when a shadow 
passed between me and the light. I only remember that 
at first, afterwards I must have slept ; for I became con- 
scious of a feeling of warmth and comfort, that was new ; 
some one was supporting me upon their breast as gently 
as a woman could have done ; and I looked up in a pair 
of the deepest magnetic eyes I had ever seen ; and some 
one had taken off their coat and wrapped me in it.** 

" It was a cloak,** said Royal, smiling in a fond way 
at the reminiscence. 

"All right, David, let it be a cloak ! I don*t believe 
you could have got a sleeve over my shattered arm. Do 
you remember the first words that passed between us? *' 

" Stranger, what is the news ? And the answer ! The 
Stars and Stripes are floating over Monterey. And that 
is the last you remembered for two months, I dare say.** 

" David, you have something to say, you need not pick 
over your words with me,*' said the elder man, looking 
up kindly, at the figure still pacing to and fro, absorbed 
painfully. " Speak out ! you have never found me 
captious, have you ? *' 
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" Speak out ! That is easier said than done, when the 
subject is one that no one man has a right to intrude 
upon another." 

" Yes ! " a dead silence followed this monosyllable. 

"In my zeal to serve my friend, it is possible to ex- 
ceed the privilege of the most ardent friendship, is it 
not?" 

" Perhaps so," said the other, quietly. ** There is but 
one subject that is incongruous to discuss between the 
oldest and best of friends, even." 

" Why, Jonathan, you would not take anything un- 
kindly from me, would you? If you saw me going 
a little wrong, or out of the way, would you be true to 
your trust, if you left me to myself; would your friend- 
ship be worth a snap?" the last was said covering with 
some agitation his manner and speech. 

" You speak in riddles, and I am in no mood to solve 
them. And I am not aware that a moral censor is 
necessary to sit upon my acts, as I have not knowingly 
violated any ordinary rules of propriety. And as you 
say, it is possible to overstrain even the privileges be- 
longing to friendship," and, taking out his watch, he 
said abruptly, " I suppose you ought to see Green at 
once, therefore we will change the subject as soon as you 
please." The look was frozen, the tone absolute, but 
they had an opposite effect from that intended upon the 
listener. Very gently then did Royal put this petulance 
aside, and spoke out the feelings of his heart with 
warmth and tenderness. 

" Your words are powerless to wound me, Jonathan. 
The best protected lives are often flawed by accident or 
incident, while trifles have power to change the currents 
that have been flowing calmly on for long years, and 
evenly, beating down all the bulwarks that experience 
and prudence may have built for our defense." 

"Well, go on. The subject rather interests me," 
said Rawdon, locking his desk, and lighting his cigar, 
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the familiar name almost escaping his lips, but with such 
heat and anger in heart, he could hardly have brought 
himself to say : " David," which is an equivalent for 
darling. Without noticing his altered mood, Bonney 
continued : 

" We have often talked it over by ourselves of how 
the best among our $ex will spend so much time in 
looking for spots on the sun, while the very worst 
delight to buzz and gossip away the peace of others in 
their ugly dictionary words. It is a very jubilee in 
pandemonium to get a good man's name between their 
teeth. They are like the sleuth-hounds of passion, freed 
from leash in human hearts, that go hunting down every 
noble emotion that makes life sweet and truly eloquent 
— they never have done." 

There was an unbroken silence for several moments. 
Rawdon covered his eyes with his hand, while Bonney 
continued to walk up and down. Finally he came 
directly in front, and fixing his earnest eyes full of loving 
light, said, in a voice of agitation : 

" You know I have no other right than that you have 
always given me, so that we have been each other's 
keeper, to say these things. But take it to yourself, 
because I had forgotten to be myself, or less noble than 
myself for a time, would you not be just as anxious to 
turn aside the venomed shaft that babblers, judging by 
common human standards, had pointed at me, even 
though you knew me to be without a blemish, of 
yourself ? Do you understand me now, my brother ? " 

Rawdon raised his head wearily, his face looked hag- 
gard, but it had grown softer, as he answered in the old- 
time voice. 

"Yes! David, I understood you at first; not even to 
you, though, will I offer any excuse. It was only an 
hour's dalliance by the wayside. The house at home is 
so lonesome. Rachel does not know how hard it is for 
me. Dear little Rachel," and buttouiug up \v\s co^\.> ^^jA 
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pulling his hat low over his eyes, went out slowly. The 
day was very dark, one of those short November days 
when it seemed the darkness dropped all of a sudden 
right down out of the sky, but it was light enough to 
see, as he entered his counting-house, clerks at desks, 
They might have been his own boys — his bright bonny 
boys, those strange youths that were adding up their 
columns of figures, filing away their papers before going 
home, for it was now late in the day. He watched them 
silently with misty eyes, gazing through the glass door 
that was between them and the private office. Then he 
fell to wondering if his Philip would have looked like 
his grandmother now. Philip would have been quite 
twenty. Rachel knew — she had a great memory for 
dates. Then his Walter, the only one, so long that it 
seemed another never would come to keep him com- 
pany. And then came little Roy — Royal Bonney. And 
would he have been anything like his namesake? Per- 
haps ! for he was soft and gentle of speech, then golden 
locks would have been company for Rachel. By this 
time would have been going to school, and taking her 
music lessons — what a soft silky little one it was — how 
she would have brightened up the house if she had 
lived. But they had all gone, and Rachel and he were left 
alone. Women were so different from men, he reasoned, 
they cleave so to every little relic of their dead ! It was 
only the last week, that he surprised her, weeping over 
an odd little patch that had a rusty needle still in the 
rent that little fingers were trying to darn. Rachel must 
be very lonesome — she cared nothing for society. And it 
might have been something, if her sister were more like 
her, but never; were two more unlike than Mary Fairfax 
and Rachel Rawdon. Between herself and the wife of 
his friend, however, the closest sympathy and interest 
existed. It was the only friendship that Rachel cared to 
cultivate ; they understood each other from the first. 
For jears the stately Ralph Randon had been walk- 
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ing beside the quiet little lady, robed in somber crSpCy his 
firm and elastic step keeping pace with her daintier one, 
and always apparently absorbed in her conversation. 
He accompanied her to St. Thomas's on Sunday, and 
twice a month to the two duty calls ; she made no other. 
Once a month to the little village over the river, built 
up with marble and granite houses, but whose gates of 
iron and doors of stone are always shut ; where the grass 
grew in the middle of the streets, and half the time only 
-**w* birds broke the stillness reigning there. Then he 
helped to arrange the beautiful flowers. This duty done, 
he came back to his work, but Rachel oftener staid 
with her dead. There is something pathetic in the 
patience with which a man takes up each day's manifold 
duties. The work, all so faithfully performed yesterday, 
has to be gone over to-day, and so on, through the days 
that make the weeks into months, and years that make 
up his life, until that night comes, when he may lie down 
like a child wearied out with its play, and fall asleep, 
until his eyes shall open upon a new day, when his work 
begins in the eternities, and some one else will take up 
and go on with whatever he left unfinisjaed yesterday. 

It is of the greatest possible advantage to any man 
to have a bright and cheery home. It leaves more room 
in his outer life for the different objects that interest his 
labor and stimulate his ambitions. He can work out the 
best of him without let or hindrance much better if his 
mind and heart are at rest. Such rest as comes from a 
sweet well-ordered home is of immense value, for the 
nature of the happiness derived from home affections are 
full of a pleasing calmness that men can hardly realize 
unless it be suddenly withdrawn from them." 

And Ralph Rawdon had been waiting for his Rachel 
to come back to him, till silver threads upon his temples 
were thick among the dark locks, and which only added 
luster to the quiet, firm face. Yes, he could wait, and, 
as great wealth came to him, he continued^ \ii?cV\xv% xcicyc^ 
3 
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beautiful still the home by everything that could add to 
its attractiveness. It was now pictures of grand old 
masters, then marbles, and magnificent bronzes, till, as 
the years went on, and he grew tired of stumbling over 
chairs and furniture in his dark, unused rooms, like a 
blind man groping among the tombs, and then his heart 
sickened with its loneliness and gloom. — He joined the 
Club. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ROYAL BONNEY'S WIFE AND CHILDREN, 

«u LLi. u.h u.ijOOD morning, my dear Mrs. Bonney," said 

the pleasant voice of Mrs. Guilbert, as the 







latter had reached her sitting-room, work- 
basket in hand. " I never go by your door 
without dropping in long enough to say *how do you 
all get on ? * As I tell my boys, this home makes a sort 
of center of itself in the square, anyway. It is summer 
where you are, and you seem to get all the sunshine and 
good things, and, as you never waste, there is plenty to 
spare for the rest of us ; and it is a house of good cheer 
for mind and body. I might call it the light-house, only 
the shining is done here by day as well as by night." 
Herethe old lady, knowing she had said a good thing, 
joined in the pleased laugh of the listener. " And now, 
my dear, I wanted to ask you how the mission is getting 
on, and, if there is any work for me, let me know it. 
You know I am always ready to give a helping hand. 
I am sorry that we have not Mrs. Hardy to work with us, 
but it is all her own fault. She will have to learn some 
bitter lesson before her habit of evil speaking can be 
cured. But how is Mrs. Bonney and her little dears? 
All well, I hope?" 
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There was something sweet and friendly in her tone 
of voice that rich and cultured people do not always 
possess, that went straight to the heart of the listener, as 
she answered in her cheeriest way, all the warmth and 
earnestness of her nature glowing in her eyes, 

" Thank you, dear Mrs. Guilbert, they are well, and 
for that matter they are always well. And how are you, 
to-day, and Neelie ? I hope she is feeling better ?" 

" Yes, my dear, the child is better, but she is not 
strong — not like your little darlings. What do you do 
for them that keeps them in such condition ?'* 

" I give my little ones plenty of fresh air ; and they 
take the sunlight, as they would an elixir of life, all the 
year round. They breathe it, it shines in their faces and 
lies in their hair. They play out in it until they are tired, 
and come in, rosy and hungry, to eat plenty of good, plain 
food. In the winter, long, thick stockings cover their 
limbs entirely, warm cloaks and quilted hoods tied about 
their ears and throats, they scarcely ever have a cold. 
In this way they are kept well, and are, as a matter of 
course, always bright and happy." 

** I declare, I never could understand nor see how you 
keep up everything so nicely. Your work is always 
done, and you look as if you had just stepped out of a 
band-box or a picture-frame. My dear, don't you know 
that the sun will fade all the color out of your carpet if 
you keep the blinds open?" The soft wind had blown 
aside the thin muslin curtains, and little whiffs of air, 
touched with the fragrance of geraniums and roses, filled 
the sunshiny room full of its morning pleasantness. 

" The delicious sunshine will more than pay for the 
colors in the carpet," said the busy little woman, pleasantly. 
"And the children need it so much." Just in sight, the 
little ones were busy with their housekeeping and store, 
keeping house like mamma and doing business like papa^ as 
they informed their interested visitors. 

Mrs. Bonney resumed her work-baisVeX. ^\v^ cq^txn^x- 
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sation, such a lot of little stockings to look over, in warm 
pretty colors, that dear Doris and Samantha knitted in 
great abundance that there was always to be found neat 
darned ones laid away on an upper shelf for some little 
feet that were not so carefully watched and warmed as 
her own sweet babes. And the little garments outgrown 
were mended and laid aside for the same purpose. As 
busy as the mother might be, she had always time to 
thread another needle, and sew on some of Sarah Jane's 
dismembered limbs — now it was a leg and then an arm — 
or it might be that in some unforeseen manner, Noah's 
ark had suddenly contracted in size until there was no 
room for the little camel or the big elephant, much to 
little Roy's distress. But mamma was never troubled 
with them. Always patient, and sweet, kind and oblig- 
ing. In this pleasant way little children's feet were set 
to the line of the real living — receiving important train- 
ing in the daily circumstances of the home school. The 
courtesies and consideration shown the mother by 
their father would arouse in the breast of Roy the first 
throb of chivalry and tenderness for her, and, after her, 
all other women. They were taught that the Adorable 
Being that created them, was all love. That he was a 
good heavenly Father, that the)'- were made in his image, 
and that they were not to do anything to defile it — but 
must keep clear and clean of everything that would 
leave scars on the mind as well as body. This was the 
visible building that was going on beside these careful 
parents. 

The neighbors had a way qf dropping in, and not 
unf requently three or four would meet at most unseemly 
hours. Mrs. Bonney never made them feel that she was 
put about, or that they were company. The house 
throughout was full of a gentle, social feeling, in keep- 
ing with the simple, easy ways of the mistress, who made 
one of the most charming pictures in the midst of her 
home life; young, interesting and harmonious, and 
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modest in her attitudes ; in expression, enthusiastic and - 
frank ; complexion fine and soft, lips and cheeks fault- 
less in coloring ; eyes blue, tender, intelligent and full 
of soul ; softly waving curls of light brown, framed 
the pure oval face. And at the age of twenty-eight, she 
had more than fulfilled the promise of her girlhood. 
When Royal Bohney stood, like a king, upon his own 
threshold, a great space was filled with the joy of his 
presence. The smallest child heard the click of his latch- 
key, the dog whined his greeting, and the cat aroused 
herself lazily from the hearth-rug, to brush her shining 
coat against him and purr out her satisfaction. The 
rosy, happy children, full of the hugs and kisses that were 
always in waiting for him, with the light of their 
mother's beauty shining in their fair faces and their 
eyes, hastened to greet him; And the darling wife, 
always in fresh and careful toilet, delicate, soft, clinging 
muslin, or spotless white, neat crimped ruffles, and 
curious little knots of ribbon fastened about the white 
throat, always a bow or blossom nestling away among 
the waving hair, sleeves short enough to show the pretty 
rounded arm, and dress, the dainty feet encased in fault- 
less hose and slippers. With her bright, earnest face 
and sunny smile. It might be a trick that his fancy was 
often playing with him, that he was again in the stage- 
coach among the crowd of tourists to the old hills of 
Berkshire ; and that a short way off a little girl was 
swinging to and fro on a garden gate, watching them dis- 
mount — a little girl in white dress, blue sash, and with 
roses in her cheeks and roses in her shirting hair. How 
well their two lives had fitted each other. She was not 
growing old — only wiser, sweeter, more womanly ; and 
that was all that he wanted. He had been trying an exper- 
iment, and it had been a success. " Wide as the universe 
and free as its winds," should be the range of human 
minds ; and, acting upon this truth, the discarded books, 
at the time of her early marriage, were btow^X. o>\\., ^vA 
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two hours of each evening were spent with the best 
authors. English literature became a delightful study 
for her, prepared through the day, to be read and dis- 
cussed at night. French, that had always been a bug- 
bear, was taken up with eagerness, till, in a brief period, 
with the assistance of a good teacher and two lessons a 
week, she soon became a proficient scholar. She had 
devoted herself for the first year to her studies, which 
included history and mathematics ; after that, came 
higher branches. 

Her mind, under this judicious training, developed 
rapidly, until she could express her ideas with great 
clearness, if not positive elegance. And notwithstanding 
the little ones that had come to gladden heart and home, 
the busy little mother had found time to continue her 
studies. She made it a practice never to sit down without 
a book at hand, and this was the secret of her power and 
happiness. In her constant occupation she found her 
real freedom. The days were all pleasant days with 
the Bonneys, but the Sabbath was one of especial 
privilege. It was looked forward to with great delight 
by the little ones, and marked, from the morning to the 
evening, with red letters and white stones. They went 
through the process of clearing up every Saturday. 
Even Sarah Jones was washed till her face shone, lay in 
clean night-dress, tucked up in little Margie's chubby 
arms until the morning, when she would don her Sabbath- 
day finery. Sunday meant a long day with their dear 
papa, no hurrying down-town to business. It meant, at 
least, an extra half-hour for Roy on papa's knee, while 
Lillian and Margie were exchanging pinafores for cloaks 
and bonnets for nine o'clock Sabbath-school. A bright 
new penny for each cunning pocket, missionary money. 
A few peppermint drops or fennel to keep Margie's 
brown eyes wide open, and which closed as soon as the 
supply gave out. There was no needless restriction 
placed aijywhere on the day. They could go to church 
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or not, just as they felt inclined. But the small places 
were always filled when papa and mamma reached the 
pew. After that, they went home ; they had their dollies 
and books and pleasant things, and both parents had 
saved up, as Roy used to say, something dreadful nice 
to tell them. Then there was the early tea. " Every day 
'cept Sunday we has milk, then we have tea — real tea," 
Margie was wont to declare, sipping, with great delight, 
from the little gold-lined egg-spoon, cambric tea out of the 
best china teacup, with its dainty sprigs of forget-me-not 
all around the edge. Then there were jellies and marma- 
lades beside, that dear Aunt Doris made, and preserves 
that never needed a second scald, even if there had been 
any left to need it, and each had the tart, with their own 
initial on, that had been made the day before. After 
that, papa read some pretty story from the Bible, then a 
short catechism, ending with the events and experiences 
of the week. Each child had some little victory or defeat 
to record — the one to be sympathized with, the other 
rejoiced over. They were taught to care for and to be 
friends, and have a care over all living things. The 
youngest child could understand this, as was fully 
demonstrated when little Margie rushed into the parlor 
one day, and, taking up Marie Antoinette (the company 
doll), gave it to the forlorn little girl waiting at the door 
who had none. "Santa Claus must have forgot her, 
mamma ! " 

" But why did you not give her Sarah Jane ? " said 
Roy. 

"You don't know much about it, I fink. Poor Sarah 
Jane is so old, she wouldn't care about her, and she will 
be good to Marie Antoinette because she is new and 
pretty ; beside, I love Sarah Jane the best. Anyway, 
she'd cry her eyes out, too." 

Doris, like Martha, used to be one of the kind 
"troubled about many things." And it was a marvel 
to her how Nannie was ever going to bring VXi^ dciL>\^T^\JL 
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up. It seemed to her that they would be a set of heathen 
outright. 

"I know what you mean, Dorry dear," said the 
younger, kissing tenderly the kind face ; " but you will 
see it all come out right in the end. I am doing what I 
think for the best with the children. Wait and see them 
go on with their climbing." 

Next to their dear parents came Aunty Doris. There 
never was such another aunty just like theirs. It was 
her fingers that helped to fashion their pretty scarlet and 
blue merino dresses, and braided vines in white and 
black in grape bunches all around the bottoms and in 
the waist front, and made pretty cloaks with capes and 
hoods quilted warm, and tied the prettiest bows for their 
apron shoulders. And then, it was dear aunty that 
always sent Katie over to Mrs. Fairfax's to bring them 
home, and who always looked as if she had been crying 
a great deal, even when she was trying to laugh, as she 
opened, just a little bit, the bundle of Hannel that they 
might take one peep at the little mite of humanity, with 
a red face and a bald head, that lay cuddled up in it. 

And then it was aunty that wrote all the notes to 
Santa Claus, to tell him just what to bring, and the dear 
old elf had never disappointed them, save in one thing, 
he always forgot to bring them dollies stuffed with meat. 
For some reason they were all brought to mamma, and 
sawdust would spill in spite of all they could do. 

The only bright side there was to Doris Fuller's life, 
was in the visits that she made at stated periods of each 
year, to help the little housekeeper with Jier pickling 
and preserving, and making ready for use, the children's 
garments, which was no small matte:, when they num- 
bered four, and sewing machines had not been found a 
household necessity. But all those dainty little gar- 
ments were made up by hours of patient, unflagging 
zeal ; those were not the days of elegant leisure, that 
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women now enjoy, since nerves of brass and sinews of 
steel have been found to supersede, in part, the needle's 
use. And do the women of the present day read it 
aright, that this time taken from labor is to be given to 
the care and culture of the mind's airy soul, as well as 
coverings for perishing bodies ? 

In the midst of the great social and intellectual acti- 
vities, by which we are surrounded, have human improve* 
ments had their place ? Are men and women ever)rwhere 
living up to the most of their privileges ? In this great 
city enriched by the thoughts and labor of grand, up- 
right and loyal citizens. Men working like kings' sons, 
and not like driven creatures. Are the lives of our fair 
women growing violet crowned through their virtues 
and moral qualities, with all their sensibilities elevated 
and animated by spiritual principle ? Are sentiment and 
affection the prevailing rule of character, instead of 
vanity, selfishness and **all uncharitableness.'* Do they 
place true value on all their varied powers of fascination 
with which they may have been endowed by nature — 
their delicacy, softness, beauty, quick perceptions, quick 
instinctive faculties ? And does marriage mean some- 
thing more than mere self-satisfied ease, or, worse yet, 
sensual delight, degenerated, after a little time, into the 
commonplace, with its romance and poetry on the 
shelves of the book-case, its music locked up in the 
piano ? And are the white lilies of spirit, the red roses 
of love, still given over almost entirely to the hireling's 
charge ? in the marriage relation does living really mean 
loving? Or is it only duly that is answering the calls 
of affection ? Has time and infidelity cut as with a naked 
sword through the glamoured page whereon was writ 
the transcendent and eternal law of perfect love ? Have 
the poisoned arrows pierced through the proud tower of 
manliness, shorn it of its strength, and loaded its life 
with deceit, and lips with lies and cunning ? Has the 
8* 
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same sharp blade been hacking away the ivy tendril 
that clung so gently to the once beautiful column — hack- 
ing through soft, white flesh, broken heart, and tired 
brain — has he sunk so far in the mire, that no faint, purer 
ray, untouched by the miasma of pollution, remains to 
reveal one to his eyes, groping about in the dark, trying 
to gather up, like wings that are broken, some remem- 
brance of her past happiness, or, failing to lift them up, 
to climb through her loss and her loneliness to the dig- 
nity of silence at least ? While he, perhaps, is simulating 
it is her coldness, her indifference, her extravagance and 
her total lack of sympathy, that has driven him from his 
home, out through the murky vapors, out with a fierce 
hot-blooded fiend betraying him to ruin. And while he 
is making her a target for censorious eyes to condepin, 
she may be trying patiently to trim the little flame, left 
in the lamp, too small for another's discerning. Will 
the time ever come to him, when in all the wide world, 
not one could replace the faithful, large, sweet, tender 
soul, his crime against love had set so free. It is by 
these criminal illusions of happiness that the bonds of 
society are relaxed, that the trophies of this common vice 
are broken hearts — and broken homes ; while in the 
background Thyestes exults over the hideous banquet. 

Are the workers on the web of life swift and willing ? 
Are they doing a fair day's work and getting a fair 
day's pay all the way through? Or are they skipping 
stitches, picking it out again until it looks like an 
ugly piece of fretwork with so many divers snarls 
that only the cutting of the thread will straighten even 
in the end ? Are all the human improvements keeping 
their pace with the new inventions of the age ? Or is 
life going on still, with its tiredness, disappointments — 
routine and hard disciplines. Or have the tired ones 
already discovered that the sweet ministry of the spirit 
in all human affairs, has an alchemy of its own that by 
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setting this shaft of divine light from the earth to the 
heavens, it will gather all the dust and rubbish and will 
turn, like the very motes in the sunbeams, into particles 
of shining gold. 




CHAPTER VII. 

marjorie's birthday, or two rosy clouds. 

|T was two whole days since tiny notes had 
announced among the several neighbors 
that Miss Marjorie would have a birthday- 
party on the afternoon of the fourteenth of 
June, at three o'clock ; and it did seem a long way ofF. 
Several of the little ones had accepted ; even the children 
from the Brae had been heard from ; yet, not one word 
from the Fairfaxes. For some reason, neither Pauline 
or Clemmy had even been seen ; and fearing that there 
might be some mistake about receiving their invitation, 
Mrs. Bonney made an early call. Mrs. Fairfax had 
scarce made her appearance, when the shy form and 
plain face of little Clem appeared through the half- 
opened doorway, and said, in a nervous whisper : 

" Mamnra, please, may I come in and ask about Mar- 
gie and the kitties ?" 

" Come in as long as you are there. How often have 
I told you never to come to the parlor until you are 
called? It is a mystery to me, Nannie, how your chil- 
dren mind ; mine drive me half wild. I talk and talk 
till am tired, and it does no good. They take no more 
interest in me, or what I say, than if they belonged next 
door. They are unruly, disobedient, and are never satis- 
fied, no matter what I do. I often think it is about true 
what their father says, that they are very ungrateful. 
The only comfort I have is when they at^ ovjX o\ xX^fe 
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house, or asleep. I suppose the truth is, Nannie, I never 
ought to have married. I don't seem to have patience ; 
and children are such hindering things ; I never wanted 
them, and as to Clem, I thought I never could be recon- 
ciled to having her come. / cried for weeks over it." 

" Perhaps that is the reason I am so homely, mamma," 
said Clem, with a pained look in her small, white face, 
and the large, gray eyes growing misty under the 
tangled hair. 

To Mrs. Bonney, with her quick perception of right 
and wrong, there was something positively appalling in 
the child's distress. Her first impulse was to catch in 
her strong arms and bear away this soft little piece of 
humanity, that had already wants in its nature that could 
only fight its way out for its rights, through lips and 
eyes; but had to content herself with pressing more 
closely the little, soft hand held in her own, as she said, 
in an unsteady voice : 

" Perhaps mamma will let you put on your things 
and go over and see Margie and the kittens." 

" Oh ! may I please go, mamma ? and may I bring 
one home, just a little while?" pleadingly. 

" It is enough to have children around, without having 
cats," was the ungracious answer. "But you may go 
awhile, and don't get in mischief." 

To have brought home one of those soft, warm, furry 
little living things would have been an untold delight 
to poor, lonesome little Clem, who was too young to go 
to school, and " always in the way " at home. Her 
only gleams of brightness was borrowed out of Margie's 
beautiful sunny life. Clemmy wondered, all the while 
she was running the comb through the thick hair, how 
her papa had let the doctor leave her there at all when 
it was only three doors further to the Bonneys, and 
although their house was not so large, still there was 
room enough for everybody and some one else beside, 
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and they had a dog and little cats, and flowers, and birth- 
day parties. 

" Maybe, if I was good and pretty like Lillian and 
Margie, it might make a difference with me here." And 
there were more tangles on the inside of that little head 
that no comb could straighten out, with its unlettered 
reasonings. 

" I think Clemmy has a wonderful face for so young 
a child, and beautiful eyes." 

" But her complexion is too pale," said the mother. 
"She takes after the Fairfaxes ; they are all sallow." 

"You should put soft, warm colors in her dresses, 
that will tone up the complexion, you know. Just think 
of my Lillian and Margie dressed up in stone colors — 
gray or dark -brown," she laughingly added. "Besides, 
I believe in cultivating a proper taste even for dress in 
children, and in selecting the bright, cheery-looking 
fabrics — pretty things, to please the eyes. More than 
this, I believe God intended that colors stand for types 
and symbols of things. There can be no denial of this 
if we read aright both Old and New Testament history." 

"That is another of your odd fancies. You are a 
constant surprise to me. Do you suppose your children 
feel any different in a pink dress than in any other 
color ? " 

" Not in the sense you mean — of course not. I believe 
they know the difference there is, between the unflawed 
tender blue and the glory in the royal purple. To teach 
us how to give the spirit a dress was not considered un- 
worthy of One *that clothed himself with light as with 
a garment.' Its chief use is, we know, to be defense 
against nakedness — its subordinate one is for the promo- 
tion of beauty. * Clothing of wrought gold,' * wedding 
garments,' * white robes,* * rings for the finger,' * shoes 
for the feet.* The entire Word abounds, * line upon line,* 
in references to the subject of dress, spiritual, of course, 
and yet corresponding throughout to out tv^VMx^^ ^s> 
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well as mental use. There are still preserved in Jewish 
law, among their forms of religious principles, the sym- 
bols of grace and beauty, as represented in the fringes 
and ribbands of blue." 

" I never have believed in fostering the vanity of chil- 
dren, and pampering them. They learn soon enough. As 
long as the material is of good quality, and their gar- 
ments are nicely made, it ought to be sufficient, without 
any reference to the colors." 

"The sky would serve its use just as well, if it were 
always gray. But take the blue out, would it not sustain 
a loss to our eye ? Take the color from the gras^, its 
livingness is in its green, as well as its refreshment, 
leave the red and blush out of the roses, white from the 
lilies, purple from the pansies and heliotrope, yellow 
from the buttercup and orchids, and there might exist 
an order of creation in the floral world. But give them 
back their gorgeous colorings, their infinite variety, and 
all their perfumed grace, and we come at once to see the 
necessity that existed in the divine mind for this beauti- 
ful order of development, that is and has been a delight 
and a charm to all our senses. Natural colors we know 
originate in natural light, and are only the separation of 
the beauties bound up in the sunbeams, and their reflec- 
tion to the human eye. 

" Nature revels in beauty ; over hundreds of acres of 
the earth's surface, for beauty's sake alone, while before 
the simple children of the Western forests she sits in 
robes of glorious state outvying the purple and gold of 
Solomon himself. The richness of color lies everywhere 
about us, from the bow in the heavens to the very prisms 
of light and shade running through the minerals and 
metals hid away in the earth. And life itself, for that 
matter, is but a prism of mysterious experiences from 
one end to the other, at its very best." 

"You may be correct in part, but your idea^ are 
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fanciful. I cannot conceive how such small things can 
have as much weight as you claim for them." 

" That is where we differ, honestly, of course. To me 
there are no small things. We might as well say that 
nothing, unless it be a disorderly impulse, is an evil, and 
that we make our own by practice. But now let us go 
back to our children. I suppose they received their 
invitations ? " 

" Yes ; but I do not approve of children's parties to 
begin with. Pauline's head is getting full of nonsense 
enough without them. She is wild to have crimped ruffles 
in the neck of her dresses because Lillian has them, 
while Clem wants pink and blue ribbons to tie her hair 
with, because Margie has them. Again, they have noth- 
ing very nice to wear — that is, they think so. And I have 
not the ambition, even if I had the time, to make them. 
As I said before, I ought not to have married. I am 
tired of housekeeping — tired of everything — but I do not 
approve 6i parties. It diverts children from their studies, 
breaks in upon their time, fills them with pride about 
their dresses. But, as I have told them, they can go this 
time if they are willing to wear last season's dresses. Of 
course, they are dissatisfied as usual." 

At that moment the door opened, and Pauline, a 
handsome girl of some eleven or twelve years, entered. 
There was a subdued, unhappy look in the fair face, 
pitiful to behold in one so young. 

" I thought you had gone to school some time ago, 
Pauline ! " 

" Mamma, I forgot my arithmetic, and had to come 
back after it." 

" That is what comes of parties. If you had not had 
one in your mind you would not have forgotten your 
book. Would you ? " 

"I suppose not," was the sullen answer, full of im- 
patience. 

" I have just been telling Mrs. Bonney vjVvv ^'o>\^vxx^\jl^V 
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go to the party. Vou are both too proud to wear the 
last year's dresses, and you have no others.** 

" Why, mamma, you know my dress is a great deal 
too short, and there is not a tuck to let down, and, if 
there was, it is so faded it would show. Besides, I think 
when Allen took the first money he ever earned, and 
bought us pink muslin for dresses, we might have them 
made. I know how bad he will feel. I care as much 
about that as the party, almost." 

"The dresses cannot be made, and there is no use 
saying any more about it. You better hurry back to' 
school, or you will be late." 

" It don't matter, if I am,** returned the child, petu- 
lantly adding, " I don't see why Clem and I can't go 
looking like the other girls. I only wish papa could 
afford to send me to school out to Mount St. Vincent, 
and then I should not care for what I do here. I would 
just as lieve wear black as blue all the time," here the 
door closed after her with a bang. 

" I do not see why they cannot be made yet ; they are so 
light and simple — only baby waists, I suppose, gathered 
in at the belt, and that is nothing, you know, Mary." 

"Yes, but the time is something to me. I have 
promised to take Mis. R 's place in opening the con- 
vention, and have only two weeks in which to prepare 
my speech. If it was not for our Society, I could hardly 
exist at home. I live in a perpetual state of resistance 
between the drudgery and tyranny. You do not know 
anything about it, and you need not want to. There are 
but few Royal Bonneys in the world ; more's the pity. 
But as I was saying, I do not know how I should get on, 
without our Society. There are a large number of able- 
minded ladies connected with it. It would make your 
heart ache to listen to the tales of woe poured into our 
ears at each meeting, of man's injustice and inhuman 
conduct to women." 

" I cannot understand that any lady could get up in 
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a public assembly, and make a parade of her private 
grievances, or the feeling that would prompt her to drag 
out all the petty discords of married life." 

"Of course, you cannot imagine anything about it. 
And for that reason, I would like to have you attend one 
of our meetings. I have tried to get Rachel interested 
in it, but she is so odd, you know." 

" Rachel would not be apt to care for those things, 
any more than myself. Besides, I have all that I can do, 
to look after our little household. And my mission 
work has often to drag." 

" You are so active that you can make time, and this 
is a sphere of usefulness just suited to your kind and 

gentle nature," was the ready answer. " Mrs. R is 

our president, but is too ill to preside ; she is a great 
sufferer from spinal irritation, and the doctor has ordered 
setons to be applied, from the neck down. I believe 
there are twenty ; and yet she bears it like a hero. I am 
told it will effect a complete cure. She is the most 
wonderful woman that I ever came in contact with, and 
has done more toward elevating her sex, than any 
woman that has ever lived. It takes her to show up the 
marriage relation, till it looks like an abomination in 
the eyes of civilization ; and as the Lollards say, * it is 
hut a sworn prostitution,' any how, nine times out of ten." 

" That is strong language, Mary ; at the marriage in 
Cana, you know, our Lord performed his first miracle." 

^* Those days are not these days, Fannie Bonney. 
And the miracle now, would be, that all marriages were 
not the tombs prepared for love." 

"-Matrimony has always been a fair target for the 
witty ; we will leave it. You know my sentiments, and I 
yours. What does your society expect to accomplish?" 

"The rights of women — no taxation without repre- 
sentation. The day is not far distant when her rights 
shall be maintained at the ballot-box. I tell you the da.^ 
is coming when she will assert herself." 
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" Ever since the reign of Tarquinius Siiperbus, when 
Thalaea, the wife of Pinaro, had a quarrel with Gegania, 
her mother-in-law, we have been doing it," was the 
laughing reply. " I am inclined to think these ladies 
are not practicing at home what they are preaching 
abroad ; they are, in that case, like the cinnamon tree — 
the bark is the best part of them. About the rights of 
women, however, if I understand the law aright, it has 
always, of late years, discriminated in favor of women. 
Equality has never been denied us, and we cannot desire 
identity. I should be as much out of place in Royal's 
seat at the Exchange, puzzling my weak brain over mar- 
gins, puts and calls, as he, poor fellow, would, in trying 
to keep house and wash and dress children, make and 
mend. So you see, L have all the rights that I need; 
and I bften wonder, as I take my life out and look it 
over, and wonder what I have done that I should have so 
many blessings bestowed upon me." 

" Yours is an isolated case, as I have told you before. 
But it need not blind you to the fact that all around you 
are the victims of man's inhumanity. I should like you 

to meet Mrs. R , and I am sure you will be charmed 

with her. There is something in her enthusiasm that is 
contagious. You listen to her intense voice, you see the 
fire in her great dark eyes, you see her delicate form 
dilate with emotion, until your very soul is stirred 
within you. She has laid herself as a sacrifice upon the 
altar to secure the down-trodden women their rights, 
and, with such success as we have had, ere long we shall 
revolutionize the world." 

" A battle of the wind-mills ; I expect nothing short 
of that. Now, if you could only secure the championship 
of the great John Stuart Mill, victory would perch upon 
your banners speedily. Aunt Keziah's Umbrella Brigade 
would be nothing in comparison to it. But seriously, 
Mary, what would you think if the tables were turned, 
and the men should parade their wrongs ? When Royal 
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Bonney married, he wanted a wife and comjjanion. He 
did not look simply for a housekeeper, or a nurse for 
his children. I have no more wish to come into his 
presence untidy than I would in that of any other 
gentleman. There are two sides to every question, and 
the right side is the strong side. He gave me the very 
best when he gave me himself — all the love and rest and 
home — and it has taken me all these years to fill the 
first place he set for me in his heart and life, so that no 
want in his large and generous nature would go uncom- 
prehended. Home has been, and is, the green spot in 
his existence. No matter what the storm without, there 
is his haven of safety, till love has become a state of 
being without which there would be no existing. I have 
become so sensible of his goodness and his greatness 
that. I have forgotten my own littleness and weakness. 
I have looked up to him so long, that I feel sure of the 
light that I am walking in. All the years of our- married 
life seem but a beautiful dream in which he has proved 
my best earthly friend, my faithful husband, and noble 
lover. Each little bird that folded its wings in our nest 
had to feel how soft and warmly love had lined it, and 
we cannot show them sufficiently how welcome they are. 
So closely does Royal's life and mine run together that, 
even when separated, we feel the intangible marriage tie 
— no danger could menace him that I should not feel in 
every atom of my frame. This is the outward and the 
inward sacrament of our marriage. Beyond this is our 
faith and trust in One tenderer to love, wiser to guide, 
, and mightier to save. 

"These are the circumstances which have given to 
our children their large and healthy life. They have been 
governed by our obedience. They have been taught not 
so much in the letter as the spirit ; the first is only the 
body, the latter, the soul — life to them is a summer day 
journey, they are content with their playthl^^-Sk^ ^w^ 
chasing the butterflies oi their fancy. ' kxvd oi sw.Ocv v^ 
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the kingdom of heaven.* They are without care and 
anxiety, content and secure in the possession of their 
parents and home. Beside, Mary, I think the little ones 
can teach us a great deal. It is worth something to get 
at the underlying principle of their faith and trust. But 
I came to make only a call, and I guess you will think 
it a visitation. You must not think I am indifferent to 
the subject of which we have spoken, but I do not see 
it from my standpoint in the way you do. Marriage is a 
discipline, and in it there is need of great patience and 
forbearance on both sides." 

"I wish I had your happy faculty of seeing through 
things. I am so tired of my silence and my dumbness; 
But it will never be any different with me, that I know 
of. Don't worry over me, I am not worth it." 

"Joseph was cast into a pit before he was elevated to 
a throne." 

"The slough of despond would suit me better, I 
guess. Come to think it over, I wish I could see my way 
clear to make the children's dresses. Not that I care 
about it for them, for they are so ungrateful, they do not 
deserve half they get." 

"I will tell you how you can do it. Send over the 
muslin, and Doris will help us," was the eager answer. 
"She is always so ready to help in time of need. It 
will make them all so happy." 

" I am not going to take back one word I said, Fan- 
nie Bonney, but you are just as good as you can be, and 
I appreciate it, and I do it for you; beside, I should hate 
to disappoint Margie." And with a kiss upon her- 
cheek, the almost worried visitor took her way home- 
ward. But Dorry dear was not quite so willing to help 
as the other had supposed she would be ; after she heard 
the story she fairly quivered with indignation at the in- 
humanity of it. " I would not have done it to have pleased 
ber, Nannie. The idea that she has no time to make her 
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children's clothes, indeed ! But she will find time to 
write her speech, I venture to say. Pshaw ! " 

"Never mind, it will only take a little while, and you 
will help, and be paid twice over by seeing the happiness 
of the little things. Dorry, dear, Mary will be over 
time enough to try them on, I guess." 

" If I have my way she'll not put a finger to them. 
Clemmy is here, and I will fit her first, and Pauline can 
come in the morning, before school. Where is my scis- 
sors'? I'll go at it ;" and she worked and scolded with 
a will. 

" Dorry, dear, speak the truth in more love. Mary is 
more to be pitied than reproached. I am very sorry for 
her." 

" Well, I cannot say that I am. I don't believe she 
wants your sympathy," . 

" But I think we ought to have a faithful as well as 
friendly eye, on the imperfections of others ; neither 
Mary or Rachel had any mother, and not even a dear, 
darling sister Dorry to bring them up, and what could 
be expected of them ? Mary was not four, and Rachel, 
the mother gave with her life. Poor babes, I wonder 
how they tried to live." 

After that, the cutting went on faster. Doris wiped 
the corner of her eye with the muslin. " Nannie, don't 
you think we better make three tucks ?" in a voice con- 
siderably mollified. 

" Oh, that will be lovely," was the delighted answer. 

" And while we are at it we better make them pretty, 
and they will do for a pattern next time ; so I will tear 
ofF a ruffle for a finish to the bottom like Margie's, and 
Lillian can hem them. It is a lovely shade of muslin — 
looks like a rose leaf." 

And Mrs. Fairfax did look in, but it was the next 
morning, and to find that the two little waists were 
already fitted ; even Margie's tiny fingers were trying to 
turn the hem down the first time, while poox ?i2tT^ "i^xjife 
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was already decked out in scarf and sash of rose color, 
ready for the party. 

" I declare, you are both as kind as you can be. I 
had intended, just as much as could be, to come yester- 
day, but—" 

"But you had to write your speech, I suppose," 
answered the elder sister, sarcastically, and then she 
gathered up her work in her apron and whisked out of 
the room in no amiable fashion. 

Doris Fuller had wrestled harder than even Jacob did, 
and her life was one great battle for peace and pardon, 
and yet she had failed to understand God's plan, that 
Christianity was to be set in our daily living to make 
hearts broader with the love of humanity, and to bring 
us into greater sympathy with the erring. She had her 
full share, and more, of those dark, damp days — growing 
days ; but she was not, although devout, a growing 
Christian, and so it was uphill work. She never relaxed 
her mind for an hour of its watch over her sinful soul. 
Not even the great enemy of life, could surprise her. 
She held herself ready, even while overwhelmed with the 
doubt as to where she would stand. It made her blood 
almost curdle in her veins to see how free, Nannie made 
with the Word of God — how people talked about provi- 
dences. There was in her mind but one way to get to 
heaven, and that was by the straight and narrow path. 
And so very narrow she made it, it would have been a 
miracle if even she going sideways could have kept in 
it. No climbing up by the wrong way. Right in at the 
door, for Doris Fuller. And she kept the fear of God 
right before her eyes, forgetting, as Coleridge says : 

** He prayeth best who loveth best, 
Both man and bird and beast; 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all." 
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But that door was no sooner closed between them, 
than the color died out of her face, the flash from her 
eyes, and her conscience laid its fateful grip upon her 
heart. " And when the sun was up they were scorched, 
and because they had no root, they withered away." 
If she had taken God at his word she would have under- 
stood that "Religion of the daily life is the grand 
necessity of the world." And nothing could be further 
from this than the harsh distinctive sentence she had 
just uttered. 

The low hum of voices reached her ears, and some- 
thing else, that sounded like sobs. Poor Doris waged a 
war within herself, and had laid her hand upon the door- 
knob as the one in the hall closed upon the retreating 
form of the visitor. 

There were traces of agitation on the face of Mrs. 
Bonney, while her ^yes were full of unshed tears. 

" What is it now ? anything new with our neighbor? 
Poor Mary, I do pity her, for all, she is so weak." 

"Nothing new with Mary; it is Rachel this time. 
Let us go on with our work. I have something else to 
do." 

"Nothing very bad has happened to Rachel, I hope," 
in an inquisitive manner. 

" Nothing so bad that it cannot be made right. Still, 
it is nothing we can talk about. Dory, dear, shall I run 
this ruflBe in with the hem, or shall I roll and sew on the 
edge." And with a silence, for at least a half hour, the 
sisters worked away zealously. 

The dresses were finished in time, ironed out neatly, 
ruffles all fluted, a pink ribbon for the hair pinned to 
each one, even soft crimped ruffles were basted in at the 
neck, and no happier children were at the party on that 
fourteenth day of June than Pauline and Clemmy 
Fairfax. As to Allen, his boyish face fairly beamed his 
delight whenever the two little rosy clouds floated past 
His laughing eyes. They played pillows aivdVLe^^^ ^\A 
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even the beautiful Nellie Guilbert was not called out, in 
oats and beans, as often as his sister Clem my. With the 
soft waves of color surging up into her cheeks, the 
beautiful hair rippling over her wide forehead and tied 
behind the classic head with the long-coveted pink 
ribbon, while the mysterious gray eyes shone larger 
than ever with their wonder and delight, she fairly 
trembled with her gladness. The plain, sullen little Clem 
was utterly transformed. Yes, even Doris was well 
repaid for the hours of toil. Pauline had expressed her 
pleasure and thanks in a quieter and downcast fashion, 
as if she would have rather owed this piece of happiness 
to her mother. She was older than Clemmy. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AUNTY SPRING AND ST. LUKE*S HOME. 

"fra^^SBAMMA, there comes Aunty Spring across the 

R||M|| park. And what do you think she can have 

poHv^^ in her two little bundles ? " 

i:-?^^'JiM»:l " A dozen calico holders in one, Margie, 

I suppose, and we have enough to last half a century 
now in the house. But run down and have the door 
open, dear. It is a long journey over from Hudson 
street, such a hot day as this, and she will be so tired." 

"Lillian, tell Katie to get a nice little lunch ready, 
as quick as she can — a broiled chop, an Qg^ poached on 
toast — and don*t forget that aunty has a sweet tooth, 
some jelly, if there is no pie or fruit." 

As Marjorie seated herself upon the doorstep, the little 
old lady reached the stoop, and, as her faded blue eyes 
fell upon the figure in white, with shining hair, smiling 
face, and then the tender voice called out : 
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"Are you there, aunty? Ain't you dreful tired ?" 

" Well, I declare to goodness, I am as glad to see you 
as the flowers in spring ; and you look for all the world 
like a little angel that had climbed up into the doorstep 
of heaven and set the door open for me to walk in, 
without so much as the trouble of lifting the latch." 

"Yes, here I am, and just as much as ever ; there is 
your kisses, and where is your ma?" 

" Oh, you want to carry the bundles ! Well, you may 
as well, for I am tired — clean to pieces. I can't walk 
near as spry as I could fifty years ago." 

Margie had trotted up with the packages ; the dear 
little mother had met them on the threshold. Lillian 
had given up her chair because it was in the pleasant 
north corner, and was cool, resumed her embroidery 
frame — suspenders for her papa ; Doris was helping 
Margie count stitches in the strawberry vine on a new 
sampler ; Roy was getting fishing tackle ready, packing 
in a box bobs, sinkers, hooks and lines, and a big knife ; 
his vacation was to be spent in old Conway, was going 
home with Aunt Doris, and squabble as usual with 
Samantha, over the hen*s nests and the striped stockings, 
that he thought he was too large to wear any longer. 

" Children, here I am, as I was saying, just as much 
as ever, though, but never expected to come again. I 
have been dreadful sick this time. The doctor said -I 
had been quilting too steady. I can beat them all. Wc 
are going to have a fair this fall or winter, and the pro- 
ceeds go toward the new Home. I believe the ground 
has been selected ; corner Madison avenue and Eighty 
some street. My memory is not What it was. All well 
here, I hope?" 

" All well, Aunty Spring. Now you must have a 
good rest. Did you take your vegetable pills?" 

" Did I take my pills ? Oh, yes, I always take them, 
and have, for fifty years, but I guess they are losing their 
effect on me. I thought I was going sure, \ii\s Xlvrev^. W 
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is the most astonishing thing how long I do live ; just to 
think of it, eighty-two next March. Well, I was so sure 
of going this time, that I gave my box of mignonette and 
pot of geraniums to old Mrs. Rich. Come to think of 
it, she ain't near as old as I am. And I gave my work- 
bag to Mrs. Sayles ; they are both just as good to me as 
can be. And I promised Polly Frost that, if the com- 
mittee were willing, she might have my place in the 
south-east corner of the room we work in. She has 
always had a hankering after it. I guess it is becauvse 
there is so much sunshine in it, and Polly is dreadful 
cold in her nature. So Frost is the name to suit her, 
outside and in. They don't take to her in the Home, not 
even the committee. Well, one thing is, she is always 
finding fault, and is such a gossip." 

" And that is disagreeable, to be sure," said the 
hostess, smiling ; " but how is your dear old Croney ?" 

** Mrs. Green, you mean ; she is as bright as a new 
silver dollar ; everything is living, where she is, as fresh 
as a May morning. Crickity all day long, and sings like 
a bird. I have heard better singing. She sings because 
the tune is in her and has to come out. She never finds 
any time to fret, complain and get jealous, and that's 
what I call comfort." 

" Can Mrs. Frost sing any ? What does she do to 
make herself companionable for the rest ?" said Doris, 
amusedly. 

"Nothing, but make herself everlastingly disagree- 
able. Sing! not a mite. But she can tell long stories 
about how rich she used to be, once upon a time. And 
the fine houses she used to live in. And the grand 
friends she had to visit her. And last week, when Mrs. 
Ward came with the new barouche to take Myra Green 
and me out to Macomb's Dam, where we had broiled 
chicken, ice cream, and sponge cake, she stood at the 
window, looking as mad as a wet hen, and said that she 
had rode in a, coach as fine as that was any day, and it 
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was her own too, at that. We just put our bonnets and 
things away without a word. We didn't mean to let 
her spoil our comfort or fun, if it was only a half day's 
frolic. She thinks that when she talks about her fine 
things that she had in better days, that it aggravates 
Myra Green, who never had much of ; anything to brag 
about in her life, outside of the sweetest disposition, and 
kindest, patient heart that ever beat. The ladies of the 
committee always ask for Myra every time they come. 
And even dear Mrs. Schell will hold her hand and look 
into her face, just as if she loved her. She always spends 
the holidays there, you know, and two weeks in the 
country with them every summer. Well, as I was say- 
ing, it was only this morning Polly was going over a 
long yarn to edify some new comers, and doing her 
best to set Myra down, when I said, * Polly Frost, what 
is the use of you always talking about your everlasting 
chinas and pictures? It is not what you was, but what 
you are. And Myra Green has a good deal more in her, 
than all the money you ever owned could buy.' She 
gets riled at almost nothing, she went right out the 
room, slammed the door, mad as a March hare. She is 
the uneasiest spirit I ever did see — as I often tell her, 
I don't know what she will do if she ever gets to heaven 
and happens to see some one else noticed more than she 
is, or their gown whiter or more nicely-fitting than her 
own. One thing is sure, I hope I won't be where she is, 
for she has bothered the life out of me for the last ten 
years, and I feel just as if I had enough of her acquaint- 
ance. There, now I expect you are both tired out with 
my long stories, and will think I am another Polly 
Frost. Well, you see this is the only place I have to visit 
in. I have outlived most all my old friends, and when I 
get here, I don't know how it is, I feel so glad, but I get 
so kind of happy and lifted up, that I run on like a 
house a- fire. 

" I declare to goodness, I have beetv c\va.\.\.^\:vKv^\^^ 
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any magpie, and forgotten all about my bundles. Some 
lunch, did you say ? I don't know as I ought to eat 
chops. Still, it is so long since I tasted one, most forgot 
the taste. You don't think it will hurt me? Anyway, I 
will eat it, and if it brings on dyspepsia or any bad 
feelings, I can take a pikery." 

" Did you ever see such a season for flowers, Aunty 
Spring?" 

"No, I never did, and for -everything else, for that 
matter. They all laughed, at the Home, because I told 
them, before the frost was fairly out of the ground, that 
we were going to have full and plenty, and more beside. 
And we have had it, too. I never saw such roses and 
strawberries in my time. I tell you, Mattie, Spring don't 
often say one thing and mean another. That is an 
excellent cup of tea. But we have good tea in the 
Home, and I can't complain of anything. They give us 
just the best they can afford. I kind of forget, once in a 
while, where I am, when I look around and see the 
bounties spread about me. Not exactly as if it was a 
governor's feast, you know, but I often wish that those 
dear ladies, if unfortunate, may have no worse place to 
wait in, until their summons comes, than St. Luke's 
Home." 

" There, my dear, is one dozen of handsome holders 
as you ever set your eyes on, bound with turkey-red ; 
and there isn't a color in them that'll * run,* any more 
than there is in the American flag." 

The holders were passed around, and elicited the 
greatest admiration. And considering their maker 
never used any glasses, were uni^ually even and neat. 

And now the second parcel, unrolled, revealed eight 
yards of beautiful black silk alpaca, soft and shiny as 
silk itself. " Now, children, what do you say to that ?" 
triumphantly gazing first upon one and another of the 
group. " Isn't that handsome ?" softly caressing it with 
Aer thin, old Bngers, 
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" That was a present from Willie Grey. He has been 
very kind to me. He always set a store by *My 
Abbey.' '' 

In a sequestered spot in Greenwood is a solitary 
grave, over which rises a neat, granite shaft, upon which 
is inscribed in Old English, "My Abbey." There are 
two vacant places within the neat enclosure — some time 
to be filled. In the meanwhile, the currents of two lives 
are running in opposite directions. The one, a meek 
and solitary woman, going on with her daily living, 
taking every blessing as it was right out of God's hand, 
grateful, glad and willing, with a face full of the " things 
unspeakable ;" not even puzzling herself over the 
Apocalypse, yet always full of expectant joy. A small 
room, neat and inviting, in St. Luke's Home, with any 
amount of sunshine coming in the east and south win- 
dow ; a few sweet flowers in green-painted pots on the 
sill ; an old Bible and a prayer-book on a mahogany 
stand that had two drawers in, and brass handles that 
little fingers used to play with in the long ago. Three 
pictures on the wall, in very old, dim frames, over the 
bureau, " My Abbey," " William Grey ;" and between the 
two — strange coincidence — hung, "The Lamb of God 
that taketh. away the sins* of the world." The rest of 
her story was tied up in the package of letters that lay 
within the drawer. The blue had faded out of the rib- 
bon years ago. The letters were nearly all illegible, and 
were from her husband, who was lost in the China seas ; 
vessel, captain and crew went down together ; and this 
all happened three months before " My Abbey " was born. 
Since then, she had just been waiting, patiently waiting, 
year after year, until the Master should call for her, to 
resign the clay and regain her eternal youth. What to 
the eyes of Polly Frost was only charity, sackcloth and 
ashes, was to Aunty Spring a happy, cheery home, and 
" feast of fat things." 

And the other — sl weary man lived, fuW oi r^xcvot^fc^^^ 
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life, that had been wrecked in his youtl^ was an utter 
failure, a visible pardon had come, as it were, from the 
Lord, for great wealth flowed in upon him. Even the 
woman that he had bereft of her " one ewe lamb " had 
pressed his hand and thanked him for his bounties — how 
he envied her riches. An act of rash injustice had 
stained his soul, given him the inheritance of a Cain, 
driven him from Eden, and consigned him to the fate of 
Pluto's son, as a wanderer from happiness forever. He 
was ready to lay by the load of his years as if death 
alone could prove the only expiation for his sin. And 
it was between these two, the old story of the same flail 
beating fine the straw while cleansing the grain, the 
same fire burning the chaff, while the gold was glowing 
more brightly, and the wine and the lees under the same 
pressure. One arose pure and cleansed out of the furn- 
ace of affliction, gathering fruits and flowers by the way- 
side, climbing up to the mountain tops of holiness, and, 
beyond that, lies the golden City of our God ; while the 
other wayfarer — through sins of sense, blind perversities 
of will — is yet staggering through the valley of humili- 
iation, under the hay, wood and stubble, that is not taken 
in exchange for the gold and silver and precious stones. 

" Oh, restless heart and fevered brain, 

Unquiet and unstable, 
The holy well of Lock Maree 

Is more than idle fable ! 
The shadows of a humble will 

And contrite heart are o*er it ; 
Go read its legend—" Trust in GoJ!**^ 

On faith's white stone before it." 

But to return to Aunty Spring and her new alpaca. 

" It has just come in the nick of time." Some way, all 
her good things had a way of coming in the nick of time. 
" Now, the next thing is to get it made. Mrs. Ralyea is 
very kind, and puts herself out sometimes to oblige 
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me. Not often, though/^ she added, laughingly, " for I 
do not have so many dresses, but * enough is just as good 
as a feast.* " 

By this time the voice had reached the room ad- 
joining, where the children had betaken themselves 
while mamma and aunty entertained their visitor. 
Majorie*s small hands reached the red " Bee-Hive " off 
its accustomed corner on the mantel, and the three little 
heads were intent upon securing its contents. It had 
been the depository for their small coins ever since the 
eldest child could remember. It was doing its mission- 
ary work ; leaving the headaches and stomachaches into 
pennies, and left ounces and pounds of candies on the 
store shelves unsold— pennies that went a long way 
toward buying flannel, making dresses and the prettiest 
caps for dear Aunty Spring that were to be seen in the 
Home. And it was doing more than this, although 
these things meant a good deal of comfort for the dear 
old lady, in teaching these little ones practical benevo- 
lence. And, after all, it was not much to hoard pennies 
to buy necessaries for one they loved as they did their 
old friend. But there were times when little acts of 
self-denial and small sacrifices were necessary, when 
Lillian walked to school and back a week to save 
eighteen cents in fare, while Margie went without her 
new set of hair ribbons, and even Roy resigned the 
idea of getting a new top or box of alleys to help the 
girls out with the amount necessary for some special 
use. 

There were times when the father and mother would 
have added their mite and closed the discussion over 
ways and means of turning eighty cents into a dollar. 
But the offer, once made, was so decidly negatived that it 
had not been repeated since. 

" Mamma, you know we go without our goodies, so 
we can save for aunty, and we don't want any help. 
This is our own bank, and we will come o\xX.?l\\ tK^V? 
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In the present instance there was found to be, after 
several counts, one dollar and fifty-seven cents. 

" Mrs. Ralyea charged one dollar fifty for aunty's 
dress. Seven cents in bank," Roy said, in triumph. 




CHAPTER IX. 
A PINK NOTE SCENTED WITH VIOLETS. 

|N ordinary woman would have noticed the 
unnecessary haste with which Mr. Ralph 
Rawdon thrust the violet-scented pink note 
within his dressing-gown pocket, that lay 
upon the breakfast table, among the pile of business 
letters that had accumulated within the last two days, 
that he had been confined to his house with a cold. 

But Rachel Rawdon was not an ordinary women, 
and had expressed, through life, an unmitigated con- 
tempt for women given to jealousy. She would have 
shrunk for shame, if she had ever harbored such a feeling 
within herself. 

Within the four ensuing days she became conscious 
that Ralph was very much changed. Fell into long ab- 
stracted moods ; was restless and uneasy, stirred about 
from his usual ways and self. 

It must be, that he is tired of the house, she reasoned 
with herself. Men are different from women, they 
seem to live in out-door excitement only. Club night, 
too, and the monthly meeting, that he never missed. 
But his throat was too sensitive to try the night air just 
yet. He was more punctual at the Club than formerly. 
And remained later — that is> it seemed late — he came in 
so carefully she was never quite sure she had heard him. 
He was always thoughful of her. And she was such a 
£rood sleeper. 
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The morning of the fifth day, something inexplicable 
held her fast — a feeling new and so strange, that she 
shrunk like a coward, yet she had never hesitated to rail 
mercilessly at impressionable women. 

When Ralph Rawdon entered the breakfast room, 
prepared to go out, as the air was so mild, he found 
Rachel studying the character of the writing on a small 
pink note that was scented with violets, over which 
their eyes met. 

In a voice that was new with some suppressed feeling, 
she said, pointing to it, 

** Ralph! what is that?" 

"A letter, I should judge, from the looks of it," with 
unnecessary acrimony, placing it in his pocket. A 
silence ensued. 

There was something strange in the confusion in 
Rachel's mind for a second, then she said, with more 
decision, 

" Ralph, dear, would you mind telling me who your 
letter is from ? " 

" Yes ! I might tell you, but I do not care to be called 
to an account like a school-boy ; and I thought you were 
above such a contemptible weakness as jealousy — any- 
thing but a suspicious, evil-minded women !" 

A dozen pink notes could not have told the story 
plainer than did the manner accompanying his words. 
They effected their purpose. Rachel was silenced. An 
ordinary man would have managed the whole affair 
differently. 

But Ralph Rawdon was not an ordinary man. For 
the first time in his life, he confronted a danger hitherto 
deemed impossible. For the first time he occupied a 
false position. He shrunk, for the first time within his 
memory, from the truth — and he was not prepared to 
make any evasion of it. A falsehood had yet to soil his 
lips. Rachel had this advantage over him, that his heat 

and wrath did not deceive her in the leas! \ t.\\^T^ -^^'Si 

4* 
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something else that held her lips dumb ; the appealing 
look in his eyes — " a stag at bay " might have had just 
such eyes. 

And so a flash from a thunder-cloud may give a lurid, 
momentary light, after which the darkness seems more 
intense. She might as well have been the Themis of 
Homer, groping blinded among the tombs, as sitting 
behind her coffee urn in her pleasant breakfast-room, 
with the sunshine streaming in at the window, for all 
that she saw of cups or saucers, or silver tray before 
her. After an uncomfortable silence, and a half-finished 
breakfast, conscious that he was leaving a sad and ach- 
ing heart behind him, Ralph left the house. 

For the rest of that day the mind of Rachel Rawdon 
became a sort of hostile debating ground, how glad she 
would have been to have turned agatnstall the fast multi- 
plying impressions, forcing themselves upon it, until it 
seemed that she had conjured up all the powers of dark- 
ness and evil that would annihilate her peace. 

Then there were times when she felt the whole cir- 
cumstance was a terrible misconception, which Ralph 
could, and would, explain in time. " Did not her whole 
life lay in the truth and love of one human being ? And 
if it were falsehood, instead of truth, upon which the 
fabric of her existence was resting, why then — " the 
stone of Sysiphus here fell back, and Rachel was 
crushed again. 

After that, she felt herself struggling on the brink of 
something strange and terrible, and from which she 
turned like the veriest coward. Then came a sound in 
her ears as of blows of iron hammers. Once, when they 
were riding out in the country, the shoe came off, and 
she had looked from the carriage, while it was repaired, 
in at the blacksmith's shop. A bar of red-hot iron was 
being beaten and tortured into shape with great iron 
hammers. And so the days went on, till it seemed as if 
there were no end. 
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In the first few weeks there was a truce declared in 
the warfare during the hours given to sleep, but in the 
morning the battle was renewed upon thj5 same con- 
ditions precisely. 

After that, the days were not long enough, and so the 
battle extended away into the night, with fitful intervals 
of broken sleep, and she would arise, weary and de- 
pressed, and go about her small affairs for the day, till 
her very brain whirled with confused pain. How strange 
it seemed that she — so free from suspicion and fancyings 
— should now be thinking of things that seemed to crush 
her almost out of existence. 

How soon, in the presence of this spectre of mistrust, 
all the bright and sociable things clouded over. It 
would have been better if the silence had been broken 
even with angry words — the present condition was too 
unnatural to be healthy. So day by day the wall of 
silence was gro>ving higher, till Rachel would weary of 
the dumbness and routine, and long for any kilM of a 
change, that would break up the dead calm's hopeless 
lull, in which the sea was rotting the very bark. The 
storm, the whirlwind, the tempest and the strife, all were 
far better. 

Instinct, rather than any conscious act of the reason- 
ing faculties, told her that some bewildering- inAuence 
was at work upon this self-reliant nature, for Rachel, by 
this time, no longer reasoned clearly ; gradually the 
will-power began tottering ; it was then she found her- 
self face to face with a new difl&culty — a great fear came 
with it, a seeming impossibility began to assume the 
form of a terrible reality. 

Ralph Rawdon, in his pursuit of the Dead Sea fruit, 
that had, in the beginning, looked so fair and tempting, 
soon found it turning to ashes, as it fell punctured by 
sin ; he had exchanged much of the dignity of the 
kingly man, for this bitter knowledge. In his home, an 
iron force seemed to weigh him dowu. SotcveX\\VD% va. 
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Rachel's face, that bewildered and made him restless — 
something in the hard, repressed voice, that irritated him, 
and yet he was obliged to conceal all this, behind a mask 
of indifference and well-bred repose. Again, there were 
times when his evil delusion lay far behind him, as he 
would remember his words of vaunted morality ; how 
earnestly, all his life, he had thrown the weight of his 
opinion in the scale against all forms of evil. Words 
that were earnest and noble, and that were all well- 
intended, now came back to him like mocking laughs 
from demons come to riot in his ruin. In the new and 
uncomfortable position in which he found himself, he 
was as much separated from Rachel and the old life, as if 
the sea run between them. But by and by, " when the 
sea should give up its dead, there would be no moi*e 
sea ;** some idea run through his mind in connection with 
this thought, but as he glanced at the immovable figure 
on the opposite side of the table, she seemed so far off, 
that the thought did not find its way out into words. 
He had lost another opportunity ; lost it, while an in- 
tense light with something of the old-time softness was 
shining from the eyes that were furtively watching him, 
through the geranium bush and fuchsias she was twining 
over their slender wire support. 

His eyes followed every line in the dear face, that 
was turned away from him, busy over, her flower-pots, 
but when she raised her head to survey her work, she 
encountered his eager look fastened strangely upon her 
face. A bewildering flush came to her cheeks. *Twas 
but an instant, however, then tangible things seemed to 
fade before the invisible, and she said, coolly enough, 
with the old pallor returning to her face : 

" It is already the third of the month. The books are 
on the desk. I presume the tradesmen would like their 
money." 

He seated himself at the desk, watched her curiously 
while he drew the four checks. The third of the month ! 
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A strange thing had happened. For the first time in 
twelve years, the visit to Greenwood had been omitted 
on the first day of the month. It was not strange that 
he should forget it, but that Rachel should not remem- 
ber was passing strange. 

All the way down-town he saw that pale, sensitive 
face, and quiet, drooping figure. Both were new to him. 
There was, in fact, a strangeness in everything, that he 
could not accustom himself to. There was a newness in 
the way his old friends accosted him — or perhaps a pause 
in conversation, as he came upon a group on their way 
to business. More than once he had caught a look upon 
the face of Fields, had listened to his short, mirthless 
laugh as he uttered the well-worn words: "No steel 
has been proven till it pass through the flame." The 
manner, more than the words, angered him. 

Nothing could be more easily indifferent than Raw- 
don's manner when he chose. He never felt any liking 
for Fields. He belonged to a class that were privileged 
to be rude, even to impertinence, in lieu of being witty. 
All his life he had controlled his own will, till he felt 
exempt from any weakness that might befall other men, 
and his shield of faith in his own strength remained 
untarnished by any Guinevere. How he longed to 
extricate himself from the meshes of a net his own 
folly had woven above him ! How gladly would he 
have gone back into the old life ! At least, it was full 
of rest and content. How he would have laughed to 
have found the lamps lighted, the fire on the hearth in 
the sitting-room, his slippers in their accustomed plac6, 
that dainty fingers had embroidered ; his favorite chair, 
with dressing-gown thrown across the back ; the books 
and newspapers that they read together ! But as he had 
not spent his evenings home for weeks, all traces of the 
old life had vanished. Even the arm-chairs were set 
against the wall — his own below the portrait of his dead 
mother, and the other beside Golden LocWs lo^^^xJoaX. 
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lay upon the stand in the corner. It was only d coin- 
cidence, of course. Meantime, Lancelot and Elaine 
moved about with the shadows of their lost happiness. 
If Rachel had understood him better. 

But Rachel did not even understand herself. She 
had lived two and twenty years alongside of one of the 
grandest natures — 2l man who ruled himself as with a 
rod of iron. All these years of married life were flawless 
ones, but in obedience to the Jaw of human imperfection, 
his refined and sensitive heart and brain were now ago- 
nizing in this new and terrible discipline. But no echo 
from Rachel's over-burdened heart ever reached his ears. 
She had even ceased to wait for his coming. The days 
drew their weary length into weeks ; meanwhile, the fire 
died out upon the hearthstone, while she sat gazing 
silent and subdued into the white ashes. But there are 
embers that will glow, despite all the ashes we heap 
upon them. They were quite alone, without forgiveness, 
without love ; the house became dreary, silent and tenant- 
less. And, wearied with the constant reproach of her pale, 
unhappy face ; of the dreary formalism, of the silence 
that was full of voices of the happy past, Ralph wandered 
out into darkness and space, like the angels in search of 
knowledge that we read of in Hebrew history, who soon 
lost themselves in impenetrable gloom, and so, while 
Rachel " was busy here and there the man was gone." 



CHAPTER X. 

A CHANGE FOR PAULINE FAIRFAX. 

LEMMY had brought the curious little box, 
containing an ivory crucifix and string of 
beads, and placed them in her mother's hand ; 
she had found them in a corner of the closet 
where Pauline spent so much of her time both morning 
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and evening; more than once sobs had fell upon her 
ear when Pauline thouglit her sleeping soundly. And 
she felt it wrong not to tell mamma that sister had been 
ever and ever so many times to the chapel to see the new 
minister, and she waited outside in the cold, and sister 
had given her candies to keep silence, and now she was 
so sorry that they did not say their prayers together, as 
they used to, and it was so lonesome, for she staid away 
so long, it seemed she would never come to bed. 

The mother looked blankly in the face of the child 
as she told her simple story, with streaming eyes and 
trembling voice ; but she ccemed to awake at last, and 
understand it all. Many things forgotten now crowded 
back upon her mind. If any remorse mingled with her 
reflections no one was the wiser. In her opinion, the 
girl had made a good choice ; and it was possible that 
something more than the question of schooling was 
involved. 

There had been some show of resistance on the part 
of Allen Fairfax when the subject of Pauline going to 
Mount St. Vincent to school was broached. But the 
girl plead her cause with such earnestness as showed 
how much her heart was set upon it, and, while the tears 
had rained down her cheeks, her voice was full of a pain 
and pathos that was irresistible. She had said, in con- 
clusion : 

"Father, please let me go for a year. I cannot do 
any good here, everything goes against me. I try to do 
right, but it is no use. I do not get my lessons at school, 
and mamma says I am bad and ungrateful at home, and 
I think it is hurting Clem. With the sisters everything 
is sweet and beautiful. I am sure I shall be ashamed to 
be wicked and trifling there. In a year I can learn a 
great deal, and come heme and help Clem, and perhaps 
comfort and be of use to you and mamma and Allen." 

"Just as if our own schools were not good enough/' 
said Rachel, deprecati^gly. " Mary, you \\\W xegc^x. xXvvs^ 
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step when it is too late ; perhaps, not till you have lost 
your daughter.** 

"And the Catholic Church gained one, you were 
going to add. Now, Rachel, that is where you are in 
error. They do not attempt to make proselytes of the 
children. And, even if they did, my own experience has 
not been so happy that I should wish to turn aside a 
natural bias she has shown toward a calm and peaceful 
cloistered life instead of the tiresome anxiety and disap- 
pointment to be found in the world. For, turn as you 
may, Rachel, it is nothing but sorrow, wrong and trouble, 
from the cradle to the grave. And if Pauline desires to 
be a nun, I, for one, shall not oppose her, but be thank- 
ful. Her future is assured, and that she will never be 
the victim of any man*s injustice.*' 

Aunt Rachel, little Clem, and Allen, were not the 
only ones that expressed their disapproval of the plan of 
sending Pauline to the Convent. Doris Fuller had tried 
to talk the matter over dispassionately when it was dis- 
cussed at the weekly Dorcas society, but gave it up after 
jerking out one sentence after another in a most unchris- 
tian spirit. 

" There is no use, Nannie, in my trying to be calm. 
I never shall be until I tell Mary Fairfax just what I 
think of this whole affair. She is very willing to shift 
the responsibility of the child's future happiness on 
some one else's shoulders. Does she suppose the sisters 
are ever going to make up to her Pauline all she has 
been defrauded out of ? And bv whom, but her natural 
protectors, till she is ready to hide her aching head and 
heavy little heart in a convent, at the age of eleven years. 
What if it were one of our children, Nannie ? " 

" The dear Lord forbid," said the listener, wiping 
away the tears. ** But I cannot help it ; I feel sorry for 
Mary, for, in my opinion, Pauline will never return to 
her home again as an inmate." 

Doris Fuller*s scissors were keeping company with 
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her temper that Wednesday morning — both were sharp. 
She might have been cutting sheets of zinc, instead of 
red and gray flannel shirts and drawers, for the sharp 
click of the shears upon the work-table corresponded 
to the sharpness with which she snipped off her words, 
and could be heard all over the room. In fact, there 
was something inharmonious in the very atmosphere. 
They were evidently in a wrong key ; even the sweet face 
of Mrs. Bonney was clouded with an uncertain light. 
Mrs. Hardy's entrance always made a stir ; her ample, 
energetic person represented the mission, the others 
were only the people to obey orders. She liked to work 
with Doris Fuller, because the latter had method and 
ideas. This particular morning she advanced like a 
trump of war — keen eyed, sharp and incisive, more 
brusque, uncomfortable and severe tlian ever. After her 
mother's entrance, Alawilda Maria sat in chilled silence, 
watching warily every movement she made. Her face 
was pale, and she had lost much of her former self-pos- 
sessed manner, the work lay idly in her lap. 

" I never believed in him from the beginning ; I said 
then, he was a wolf in sheep's clothing, and I say it 
now." The words were spoken only for Miss Fuller, but 
they caught the quick ear of the girl — her face flushed 
burning red as she reached her mother's chair. 

" Mamma, are you mad, to begin that subject here ?" 
There was something beseeching, but firm, in the young 
voice. 

" I should like to proclaim it from the housetops," 
was the quick, defiant answer. Mother and daughter 
stood face to face for a second ; one full of anger and 
indignation, and the oth^r with a cry in her throat that 
she was doing her best to choke back into silence, then 
turned back to her chair she resumed her work. Every- 
thing was on a jar. Occasionally, there was a peaceful 
question and quiet answer, but even the silence was 
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inharmonious. Mrs. Hardy renewed the conversation 
that had been interrupted : 

"As I was saying, we cannot be too careful with our 
young people, whose religious views are not fully estab- 
lished. I wish, for one, that I had never set foot in 
St. — — . But Alawilda Maria was going wild over the 
music ; and what is it after all — more fit for an opera house 
than a church dedicated to the service of God. Might as 
well go to St. Stephen's and have done with it. Better, 
for that matter, — ^you know for certain where you are." 
* " I only wish that Dr. Merrill would* come home soon, 
or else I fear the congregation will go over bodily to the 
Romish Church, under the teachings of the assistant he 
left in charge, who I look upon as a sentimental, wily 
priest," said Mrs. Rawdon. 

" I always felt a shiver when I came in contact with 
him," was the ready answer of Mrs. Hardy. " His eyes 
have such a way of following one everywhere ; even 
when his head is down he sees everything ; and then he 
is constantly opening and closing his hands over his 
surplice, as if he were trying to hold and to hide. And 
it. is my opinion that is what he is doing, as we shall find 
out to our sorrow." 

** Mamma, you should not be so uncharitable in your 
remarks, and you should not forget that you are at the 
same time applying them to an ordained servant of the 
Lord, and you are uttering wicked things against our 
holy Church," said Alawilda Maria, in a voice of sup- 
pressed feeling, and with two burning spots in her cheeks. 

" I forget nothing, my daughter ; but who has heard 
one word of Gospel preaching out of his mouth ? It is 
an impertinence for him to stand in that pulpit, with his 
high-sounding phrases and vivid colorings. Why, I 
have set there myself bewildered and almost stifled with 
all his mysticisms. No ; I want no experiments at my 
time of life. I go to church to hear * Christ and Him 
crucified. * It is the Word of God, and not the word of 
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the Church, I want. It is a nice kind of religion that 
encourages disobedience to parents, is it not ; in defiance 
to the fifth commandment ? " 

" I can but feel that Father Nairn has used his subtle 
influence over the mind of Pauline. The child is 
imaginative and fond of pictures," said Mrs. Rawdon. 
** It seems such an unnatural thing to leave her home 
and relatives at her time of life." 

"Mamma, did you ever read in the Gospel these 
words : * He that loveth father or mother more than me 
is not worthy of me'^" The girl stood, tall, lithe and 
graceful, with a defiant face turned toward the mother, 
whose own turned ashen -gray for an instant. They 
looked into each other's eyes ; they were well-matched 
this time. The drooping attitude had gone from the one 
and something of the pride and strength of the other. 
The words came with a startling clearness. 

" Alawilda Maria, tell Father Nairn that when you go 
over to the Church of Rome, you will go a beggar ; that 
not one dollar of the Hardy s will ever see their coffers." 



CHAPTER XL 



ONE winter's day, OR, WHAT CAME OF A SLEIGH 

RIDE. 

T had Ueen snowing for twenty-four hours, and 
the streets were covered with a white mantle ; 
then it had frozen, and again the lightest fall 
of snow, and sleighing was rendered perfect. 
Rachel, wearied of the monotony of her own tedious 
thoughts, had gone over to her sister's, to carry a few 
reminders of home to the already well-packed trunk 
belonging to Pauline. The conditions ol Vv^^xX. ^xA 
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brain were anything but healthy in those days ; it is true, 
the chemical retort performed its duty as distributor of 
blood ; also, that the brain was fully nourished by food, 
yet mind and soul were not in their normal condition, 
with all the strange impressions that were overmastering 
heart and sense, now shrinking, then again dilating, 
swaying her very impulses like the tides beneath the 
influence of the moon. Even in the crowded streets, in 
the very deeps of air, she felt a sense of loneliness, at 
times almost unbearable. 

The Bonneys were all at the Fairfaxes ; each had 
come with some pretty keepsake. To have overlooked 
the array of useful and ornamental articles, one would 
have concluded that Pauline was taking along journey. 
The tired look had faded from the young face, it was 
full of expectation. She had helped Allen clear the 
path in the yard — where Clem and Margie could slide — 
and had taken a turn or two herself, with surprising 
alacrity. Lillian was absorbed in arranging the photo- 
graphs in the new album, that her dear father had 
brought from the store the night before, and which was 
to be an entire surprise after Pauline had reached the 
convent ; it was packed in the bottom of the trunk, beside 
' an ivory port-monnaie that had belonged to Golden 
Locks, and that Aunt Rachel had filled with small pieces 
of silver and eleven gold dollars. 

" To represent, I suppose, the golden age," remarked 
Mrs. Bonney, laughingly. 

"And how long will the golden age continue ?" asked 
Mrs. Rawdon. 

" That depends — if you mean the coins — I should say, 
until the craving for toothsome things exhausts them, 
unless they be at once turned over to the poor fund, 
upon the principle that * the deceitfulness of riches * will 
be an injury. But, jesting aside, I suppose your remark 
had reference to the golden age, and applied to periods in 
Jjfe ; and I should think that was more a matter of tem- 
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perament than even of circumstances, although it would 
seem that we are not to have the whole of anything — 
while the mania exists of drawing dividing lines, insist- 
ing that all the romance, poetry and enthusiasm stand 
upon the one side, that duty, plain and stern, belongs to 
the realities on the other, and that each are in opposition 
to the other. It is rank heresy to array the church 
against a world that God made so beautiful, and * set in 
the heart of man * that all its pleasant things must, of 
necessity, be wicked things, and that all passion means 
vice. It is from romance we get the glamour that makes 
all of life a golden age, in which we find our supreme 
joy ; from enthusiasm that elevates the heart, and throws 
a glow over the sternest duties and sacrifices, making 
them noble and pleasant things. And as for love itself, 
it is a union of passion and imagination, even while it 
concentrates all natural impulses, affections, energies 
and powers ; and yet, the very Son of God brought this 
glory down to us. There is no natural antagonism 
between any of these things ; even the unattained ideals 
of this life go far toward establishing the immortality of 
the soul." 

Rachel was likely to get at some, if not all, the mental 
truth for which she came. . As to herself, she felt more 
like an exhausted receiver, so great was the inward 
oppression. But the first glance at the bright, sweet 
face of the busy little woman, was a guarantee for com- 
fort and good faith. There was something phenomenal 
at times, not always, in the impressionable sensitiveness 
with which she was gifted. No other ear in that room 
would have detected the singular emotion in voice and 
manner of Rachel, and yet it had penetrated to the heart 
of Nannie Bonney and arrested the laugh upon her lips. 
Fortunately, it was one of her days in which she could 
talk objectively and subjectively, without **let or hinder- 
ance," and could, with a sort of reverent exultation, lay 
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hold of, and bring down some divine truth to prove her 
human philosophy. 

Rachel, in her corner of the sofa, was. beginning to 
feel a little of the rest for which she came. She liked to 
listen even to the buoyant chaff that was thrown ever 
and anon into the more serious strains of talk. 

" I often think, when I hear you, that your ideas and 
words are more fitted for the kingdom of heaven, 
Nannie, than for this sad, frivolous world." 

"And if the kingdom of heaven be in you, what then, 
Rachel ? Would the world seem so sad and frivolous ? 
Cannot you find the truth ? ** 

" I cannot find the truth or anything else, not even 
myself, these days." 

"Then you would not do to turn State's evidence. 
It would not be incompatible, in your present state of 
mind, to exchange places with the prisoner at the bar." 

It was a random shot, but there was something in the 
strong, bold words, which made Rachel shrink as from 
the blow of a Colossus. She tried to steady herself 
against the trembling that laid hold of her. She raised 
herself from her recumbent position and looked inquir- 
ingly at the now quiet figure, more intent than before 
upon her crimping-knife, laying evenly and firmly every 
tiny plait in Pauline's cambric ruffs. It looked not im- 
possible that Rachel might get more than she came for. 

"I do not know that I altogether understand, but 
* every heart knoweth its own bitterness,' and the dumb 
sorrows are the most devouring." 

"My allusion needed no interpreter but your own 
heart. Beside, I am not a logical reasoner ; but with me 
feeling is conscience, and that is from God." 

"I think I am unusually dull to-day," said the elder 
woman, with an accent of weariness. " Marah seems a 
long way off from Elim, and a weapon of defense is 
necessary in traveling through the wilderness." 

'^A woman's first natural weapon of defense lies in 
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her self-sacrificing tenderness, Rachel ; while affection 
and patience are better than any broadswords to practice 
with at home." 

That stroke was lighter than the first, but, as it fell 
upon a cankered spot, it hurt sorely by this time. Rachel 
showed evidences of painful mental excitement. She 
raised her head partly in defense and made an effort to 
speak, but without success. At this moment Mrs. Fair- 
fax entened the room, and, fortunately for both, further 
conversation was impossible. 

" Now, Rachel, you and Nannie must stay to tea, and 
we will have waffles and maple syrup — Pauline's especial 
weakness. It will be some time before the poor child 
will get them again. And I will send for Miss Doris 
and Royal to come over. Allan has gone out of town 
somewhere, so he will not trouble us." 

" Dorry is so busy I am sure she cannot come, and 
Royal has gone with some of his Southern friends, who 
are in the city on business, to some kind of pleasuring, 
and he may not get home till very late. Two years ago 
the same party were here. They went to the Leidercranz, 
and Royal gave me such a graphic description of every- 
thing that I felt almost as though I had been myself." 

Before she had finished her sentence the door bell 
had rung, and young Mrs. Cooper had entered the room 
just in time for the last remark. 

" Who would have ever believed such a sensible little 
paragon of virtue would countenance such an unwise 
proceeding? Depend upon it, you will rue it," said she, 
playfully patting the speaker on the shoulder. " Catch 
me trusting my husband where I do not go. He knows 
better than to deceive me. It would not do." 

" There is no need to practice any deception in the 
case if you would be reasonable with each other. I sup- 
pose a free union between two people must be, in your 
opinion, a sort of delusion, that it is all work and no play, 
and that the might makes right. That to corcvrcvajcA^ qtcl 
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the one side, and to obey on the other, is the sum total 
of the marriage obligation." 

" You are too generous, by far ; you allow too much 
latitude. I do not believe you can trust a man very far," 
answered Mrs. Fairfax ; "all the iron bonds in the world 
are but as green withes to the best of them." 

" Ah ! there I have you ; it is the iron fetters that 
gall and hurt them ; they sliould only be silken threads, 
and worn so lightly that they are not conscious of 
oppression anywhere. Beside, I never have been a 
believer in enforced virtue." 

There came a steady glow in Rachel's eyes — her 
thoughts were dwelling on the words she had heard. 

Mrs. Cooper was the first to speak, and she had 
dropped her whimsical tone. 

" I suppose it is better to be ignorant and happy, than 
to be wise and sorrowful ; at least, that is what you mean, 
Nannie Bonney, although you do not put it that way." 

" It is best to be sensible," was the quiet answer. 
" Marriage does not work miracles with men, any more 
than it does with our own sex, neither does it transform 
them into angels of light ; besides their very existence 
is different from ours — their tastes, sensibilities, even 
their fancies." 

" And if their fancies should happen to rove, what 
then ?" 

It was Rachel's voice this time, but it sounded so far 
away, and so strange, that Nannie was not sure she 
heard her. 

" My faith in my Royal is impregnable, and I cannot 
associate, even in my mind, the thought of sin in connec- 
tion with him. The dear Lord forbid that such a calamity 
should befall him, but I should not consider that I could 
waver in my allegiance ; he would need me more stead- 
fast than before. And I should think it hard, indeed, if, 
in all the world, there was not one to whom he could 
tura for comfort and pity* And who should that one 
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be but the wife of his bosom, that one who had promised 
so faithfully, at the altar, to love and comfort ? I sup- 
pose I should go out and hunt in the highways, and 
bring him back, where there was warmth and comfort. 
Then would be my time to show him a faithful wife was 
worth the having. It would be something more than 
just an escape from his fault/' 

" Escape from his fault ! That is past my comprehen- 
sion. I should have more independence than that. I 
should never forgive while the world stood. No, not 
even if it broke my heart," said Mrs. Cooper, with a 
great color in her pretty unformed face. 

"Then you might miss the opportunity of recording 
a noble deed by showing him how much your love was 
worth. A little patient endeavor, on your part, and he 
might be saved, stronger and better than ever." 

*' I might forgive, but I never could love and confide 
in him. Nannie, I should never trust whore I had once 
been betrayed. It is not in human nature," in a hard and 
bitter tone. 

" Then you are probably a believer in ideal salvation ; 
that is what you mean by human nature. You would 
forgive, that is, you would like the bruises of sin 
cleansed and that they be left clean, but in their naked- 
ness. Now, I go further. I would have the best gar- 
ments to put upon him, even to the ring and the shoes, 
and the feast of fat things. There should be no lack of 
anything that would give the * beauty for ashes.' I 
should feel doubly careful that no look or speech of 
mine drove him back into punishment, while liis very 
self-respect, perhaps, was withering with the conscious- 
ness of his breach of trust." 

" I have no patience or sympathy to waste upon 
pleasure-seekers after the Helens and Rahabs, Jezebels, 
or Minervas even. My nature is not so lavish that it can 
afford it. And I do not believe in squandering one's 
best feelings, any way." 



t; 
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" That depends much upon what one's best consists 
in. With some persons, their best consists in their 
riches, luxury and dominion, or their reputation, while 
others, lacking the currency, may have more than it 
could procure, in character, as a security for independ- 
ence and a proper sense of justice. As Solan says : 

** ' Some wicked men are rich, 

Some good are poor ; 
We will not change our virtues 

For their store. 
Virtue's a thing that none can take away, 

While money changes owners 
All the day.' 

I am no more a prodigal than you are, and do not 
believe in squandering even our feelings, but I do believe 
in giving every human being a chance. Vox populi is 
not the voice of God. We are only in our alphabet, and 
have yet to learn his language. And I do not believe 
that all the princes of Tyre, or merchants of Damascus, 
could have turned back Mary of Magdala from the true 
and loyal service she owed the Master that had saved her." 

" Perhaps she was cloyed with the figs of Delmanutha. 
And then she was a weak, unsatisfied woman,'* was the 
ironical answer. 

" A forlorn woman, that is true — but how was it with 
Paul? I sometimes think he gloried in proclaiming 
himself the chief of sinners, that he could boast that it 
took a Christ, the Son of God, to save him." 

There was a kind of spiritual exultation in the fine 
rapt face, that shone in the clear, wide eyes, that had 
their far-away look, as if prayers or some rapture, sensi- 
bly affected, for a brief second, all lier hearers. 

" If you had lived in those days, Nannie Bonney, you 
would have been Saint Somebody, but as you did not, 
you are an Apostle of Love in the nineteenth century," 
said Mrs. Fairfax. 
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"And there comes a true apostle of love," was the 
reply, as Margie approached, with the apron strings 
trailing behind, her face and hands soiled, and untidy 
generally. 

" Mamma, please tie me up, ever so quick, we are 
having dreful good times up in the garret ; we are the 
forty thieves ; we got lots and more lots of things, and 
the flour barrel is a cave, only there ain't any flour in it." 
She was tied up, hugged and kissed, and trotted off to • 
the other highwaymen ; the soft voice, as she mounted 
the stairs, echoed back through the open doorway, and 
the notes of 'the " far, far away," floated out no larger 
than the song of a sparrow. 

" What should we do without the little children ?" said 
Mrs. Cooper, as the last sound died away. 

" Ah ! what indeed," was Mrs. Bonney's reverent 
answer. " Margie is her father all over again — the same 
fine grain, the same, soft, tender voice. But, for that mat- 
ter, my children are all, more or less, like him ; they 
resemble me in little or nothing, and I am glad of it, 
every time I look in their young faces. Here or there 
they fill every place in heart and home, save only one 
other." 

An incredulous smile flitted over the face of Mrs. 
Cooper. She was thinking of the two-year-old baby 
that she had left in its crib asleep, which, in her 
paroxysms of tenderness, she was wont to declare the 
only thing that bound her to life, which, after peace was 
restored, might remain in undisturbed possession of the 
nursery for three whole days together, while mamma 
was busied with her laces and furbelows, visiting and 
amusements. 

*' I have not been so good a mother that I can afford 
to ask any questions or risk any opinion," said Mrs. 
Fairfax ; " neither do I believe in assuming virtues that I 
do not possess." 

" Nannie, you do not mean, by tVie oxvc ^\^c^'' \^. '^^'^ 
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Rachel that was leaning her head upon her hand, it was 
her voice that fairly trembled in its eagerness. 

" I mean," said the little woman, triumphantly, trying 
to steady her voice in its emotion, "that each child has 
its own place. And that, dearly as I love them, all four 
would fail to fill their father s place, should God in His 
providence call him up higher. He is first, last, and 
always." 

*'And," said Rachel, huskily, "what then, Nannie, 
if the voices of your children were hushed forever?" 

Over the face of the listener came a sternness alto- 
gether unusual. 

*' * God is the God of the living,' and, while my Royal 
lives, I should almost feel guilty of breaking my marriage 
vow in setting my clildren in the place of one to whom 
I had promised to cleave through good and evil report, 
and to forsake all others, live unto him only, till death 
us both do part." The voice died away softly. Then 
three pair of eyes met over the tousled head of one of 
the Forty Thieves, who had come in to have a splinter 
extracted from her finger. **And this," continued the 
speaker, after disposing of the splinter, "is one reason 
why married life is so meager." 

But here a new sound had arrested their attention, 
and the three arose to their feet hurriedly. A strange 
thing had happened. For the first time in her life, with 
an agonized sigh, Rachel had fainted. She had evidently 
more than she came for. 

It was but a momentary weakness, however. She 
was soon herself ; one hour after, she was seated in a car- 
riage, on her way home, with Nannie and her sister beside 
her. While they were picking up Doris, an elegant 
sleigh, and span of mettled horses, with their tinkling 
bells and gay rosettes, dashed by, and the erect figure of 
Ralph Rawdon, half buried in costly furs, was plainly to 
be recognized. A curious feeling of helplessness crept 
over Rachel, as the familiar face passed, unconscious 
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of her close proximity ; but she could not summon 
courage enough to speak of it to the silent inmates 
beside her. It was not to be wondered at, if now and 
then her heart seemed to miss a beat. Meantime, twilight 
was closing in, and shifting clouds were lowering in the 
sky. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE HOUSE IN WEST TENTH STREET. 

^T was past eleven that night, when the air 
resounded with the "extra " that the newsboys 
were calling in their sfffill, sharp tones. 

"Terrible accident on the New Haven 
Railroad — several killed, and a large number seriously 
wounded." 

The tired head of Mrs. Bonney was buried in her pil- 
low, and from her first sound sleep she was awakened 
with a vague, confused feeling of noise, and then she 
heard Doris's voice at the window, talkiag to some one 
below. At the same instant, the sash came down, and the 
latter was half way in her wadded wrapper, when she 
called out : 

" What is the matter, Dorry dear ? I have been so 
sound asleep." 

" That is what I am going over to the Cooper's to find 
out. Their new boy came to get the doctor's address. 
It appears, from what he says, that Mr. Cooper was on 
the New Haven train that has met with an accident." 

" Why, Dorry dear, I think there must be eome mis- 
take, for Royal surely said that Mr. Cooper was to be 
one of their party." 

But that hope was dispelled when she reached tVv^ 
bedside of the half-frantic little wife, w\io vi^^ n^tvcv^xx'SL 
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her hands piteously, while she herself was reading the 
brief telegram : ** Have arrived at depot just in time for 
8:40 train to New Haven ; back to-morrow." 

For three hours Doris sat beside the bed, holding the 
poor, little limp hands, smoothing the hair from the livid 
face, watching for the faintest tinge of color in the blue 
lips, and then the terror began to die out of the fright- 
ened eyes, the breath came regular, and she lay in a 
quiet slumber. 

When Doris readied home, it was to find Royal there, 
af.id her indignation was complete on learning that Mr. 
Cooper had been one of the party. 

** Why, Dorry dear^ I suppose it would have been as 
much as his life was worth to have told her the truth." 

*' And his falsehood has cost almost a life ; and I hope 
he will not try any more experiments on that poor, little 
weak heart. The doctor says another shock like this 
will be apt to prove fatal. If I was a man, I would be 
one, or else a mouse." 

There was a chapter of accidents, it would seem, 
that night. And then, silence was not the. best recipe 
that Rachel could have taken in her morbid state of 
mind. All the dreary hours she kept vigil upon the half- 
opened door leading into the adjoining room, with a 
mind assailed by a kind of superstitious fear. Then it 
would wander off into intangible speculations that were 
distressing. Again, the air seemed filled with dull, 
dreamy sounds. The figures seemed to have stepped out 
of their gilded frames, while around the chariot of 
Aurora hissing serpents were dancing, instead of the 
beautiful daughters of Jupiter. In the triumph of 
Bacchus the genii of the air had filled their bowls with 
blood instead of wine, till it flowed from the waving 
tresses of Ariadne, and the leopard's hide. But, in the 
solemn stillness of the early day, she started from her 
pillow. The door was no longer open. He had come. 
'He Is safe, aad it was only a dream," she murmured, 
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softly. She heard the roll of wheels in the snow, and 
reached the window in time to see, through the gray 
mist, a carriage drive away. Slie listened for a sound 
from the other room, but none came. But something 
else came, as of an odor that was familiar. It might 
have been cologne or arnica. She turned out the gas. 
Perhaps it was a leak in the fixture, and she was so 
sensitive to odors. After that she sought her pillow 
once more and soon fell into a sound and refreshing sleep. 
The breakfast-bell had rung twice ere she was aroused. 
She had scarce finished dressing when the bell rung 
again. This time she listened to the ascending footsteps 
from the lower floor. It was the door-bell. A very 
early caller, or she must have slept very late. It was the 
second time in a half-hour that the neighbors on the 
block had sent to inquire how Mr. and Mrs. Rawdon 
were. Never before, since the laying of the foundation- 
stone in Tenth street, had their house been so besieged 
by anxious friends. Before Rachel reached the breakfast- 
room, the voice of Royal Bonney was heard in the hall. 
He seemed pleased to see her — but there was a strange 
kind of hesitation in speech and manner altogether new. 
Something of startled fear crept into Rachel's eyes. She 
looked in the frank, manly face before her. The eyes 
were turned away, as trying to avoid her. While he was 
trying to find the oil and wine, with tender foresight, 
that would be needed, the gravity of the situation, the 
stories that had been rife for months, the terrible 
publicity now given to the affair, all crowded on his 
mind. He remembered the cool, cutting sarcasms that 
his friend had met him with weeks before. Had he the 
right — the thought unlocked a flood of golden memories, 
and then the power of choice seemed to be taken from 
him — and he said, quietly : 

"Rachel, I must see Ralph this morning." 
**And if he is asleep?" said Rachel, in a bewildered 
way. 
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" I will not disturb him." 

Rachel went down-stairs in a daze. What did it all 
mean ? There was an item of city news in the morning 
papers as follows : 

"Almost a fatal accident occurred Jast night, at a late 
hour, by the collision between the sleighs of Mr. John- 
son Whitney and of our esteemed fellow-citizen, Mr. 
Ralph Rawdon. The former escaped almost unhurt, 
but Mr. Rawdon's shoulder was dislocated, and a severe 
contusion over the right eye, while his lady was conveyed 
home in an insensible condition. The sleigh was a 
wreck, and one of the horses injured." 

Rachel read it through, read till her head swam, and 
the letters all ran together, making one black blotch. 
Royal found her with her small hands clasping fiercely 
the paper, and lier breath was coming loud and fast. 
She caught the reassuring look on the friendly face and 
gasped out tlie single word " Ralph." 

" The accident has been greatly exaggerated. It is 
only a scratch, and which a day or two's rest will bring 
all around. Ralph will be glad to see you, when you 
can go to him." And then the door closed, and Royal 
Bonney had gone. 

Rachel sat like one petrified, with a still, agonized 
expression on her pale face, trying to grope her way out 
of the blindness and treachery surrounding her. Her best 
earthly possession, her purest joy, and keener than the 
sense of love itself, was her faith in his worthiness and 
honor, and this had been hers to the core of her very 
heart. A great flood of outraged love swept over her, 
and then, for the first time in all her life, she struggled 
madly with the hydra of jealousy. Falsehood meant 
what — bitterness, and then desolation ; she could not 
live a lie. With every hour of such reflections the dis- 
tancG was widening between them. So great had been 
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the change within herself, and so absolute before the 
day was done, that she found herself gazing about like 
one bereft — expecting some change and confusion in 
outward things. How mean and insignificant lay all the 
evidences of wealth and luxury about her ; even the 
familiar faces of the household were changed in their 
petty zeal for her comfort, and in the ridiculous sim- 
plicity with which they performed their duty to the 
master. What right had they to feel ? Outside things 
looked hateful, even the boys snowballing in the area- 
way opposite, irritated her ; only the earth and sky 
looked natural — and looked as if they might be happy, 
and that was but a seeming, outside happiness, while, in 
reality, the one was hard and pitiless, and the other so 
very far away. And yet, how often had she been the 
envy of others, of women less favored than herself ; how 
she had listened to their bitter gibes on man's constancy ; 
and how, for the sake of one grand and noble man, she 
had been mabled to find a thousand and one excuses for 
the imperfections of the race. All those happy and 
healthful conditions had now passed away ; all had 
changed, and she found herself vexed by the same fret- 
ful elements in life that had chafed other sweet and 
delicate natures, changing them into gloomy, brooding 
misanthropes, or, worse yet, filling up their broken lives 
with hollowness and frivolity, and turning the hearts 
themselves into very rockbeds of selfishness; and yet, 
for such causes, society bears the false brand of heart- 
lessness, that it is the show of things and not the things 
themselves. 

So, when Rachel first stctod before her husband, full 
of defenseless watchfulness inwardly, while outwardly 
the soft liitie woman had hardened to toughest steel. To 
state to her clearly his painful position was not easy. Of 
what was she thinking? He tried to read her face, and it 
was rigid in its preternatural gravity. Unexpectedly \}cv^ 
straight line in his life had been broken \ \\e\\aAna^ 
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reached the cross-roads at this point ; the struggle between 
good and evil was renewed. Ralph he :itated in his per- 
plexity ; as usual in such debates the counsels were in op- 
position to each other. He would like to come to some 
understanding with Rachel, but how treat with that pure 
and child-like soul. He had felt the quiver through her 
frame even when he touched her by accident. The doors 
between the rooms were still closed ; his right arm was 
powerless ; his reveries were painful while he paced 
back and forth, mechanically. He could not resign him- 
self to defeat. And yet, what defense could he make to 
the interrogatory? He remembered the circumstances 
into which the violet-scented note had placed him. Some 
weeks had passed since then ; he was no more prepared 
for an evasion than then. He set the facts all before him, 
still his defense was not prepared. The magnanimity of 
the man was almost without a parallel. His extenuation 
lay beside him, but he never even saw it. That sin had 
come obedient at his call ; that the expiation, restless and 
fleeting, was persistently eluding his grasp, he knew in- 
deed full well. The combat was with himself, for he 
had never thought to say, even to that day, that Rachel 
was an accessory to his transgression. All the truth he 
might have brought to bear could not have exaggerated 
the fact, had he chosen to see it. An ordinary man 
would have reasoned otherwise. He would have found 
no occasion to have taken refuge in either strategy or 
falsehood. Of what had he been guilty that he should suf- 
fer ? His home had been desolated by death. " Yet, God 
was the God of the living." It was silent, and he was 
tired of the sameness. Rachel was good, but did not un- 
derstand him, was cold-hearted and unloving, and he had 
been driven, as it were, outside his home for sympathy 
and good cheer. Humanity was very sweet, he was in- 
tensely human. He might have saved himself morally and 
/materially by comforting himself with, such arguments ; 
justJded himself fully; signed a pardon and released him- 
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self from the bar of justice ; but not being an ordinary- 
man, and possessing a conscience as lofty as it was mag- 
nanimous, he would have despised such weaknesses if he 
had been able to contemplate them ; being an obstinate 
thinker, he saw only one thing, and that, the shadow of 
his former self beside an open grave, in whicli lay the 
true and real Ralph Rawdon ; he saw him as he had 
never seen him before in his lifetime. That face was 
not marred, there were no signs of weakness or defeat, 
or even of weariness. On his brow lay kingly thoughts, 
on his breast a star. He belonged to the Legion of Honor. 
He had never betrayed a trust. 

What could Rachel be thinking in her silence? — the 
silence that he had condemned her to from the first, and 
she had obeyed too absolutely. He knew that the nature 
of such wounds demanded silence. Every time he had 
attempted to approach the subject that occupied their 
reveries, she had quietly put it aside with some common- 
place. After a few days he began to comprehend, at last, 
that with all he had lost, the greatest was yet to come. 

So the reflections of the two went on side by side, 
and without speech met each other. She sat with placid 
grace behind her coffee-urn, with a repose and negli- 
gence that was both feigned, or busied herself with her 
flower-pots — a never-ending source of delight. Once 
Ralph had caught an expression in the dreamy eyes as 
of pity. Would nothing satisfy her but his absolute 
overthrow ? He did not ask for pity. He was hungry for 
love ; he wanted bread, and not a stone. He began to 
think he could not understand her. Rachel had not the 
least intention of showing him her mind ; and so the 
days came and went, heedless of the tumult, the pain and 
bitterness that was mi.ngling with the passionate despair 
that held those two beings in their rims. Slowly Rachel 
went through the death agony. None ever come back 
from the silent land — no resurrectiotv iox 2^ ^^^^\c>n^\ 
and hers had been slain in an evil Yioux, ti^^. ^^"^ \."^v^> 
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and hope and trust, and this was all the gladsomeness. 
She soon wearied of walking among the stumbling- 
blocks, and after that, of her exile ; then she wondered if 
there might not be some escape. There was little temp- 
tation to mingle with her old friends. There were tones 
that jarred upon her sensitive nerves, in the polite 
society voices ; looks that were curious and sympathetic, 
that offended her dignity, while others seemed to hesitate 
for words in which to express their thoughts ; an under- 
current of smooth maliciousness, that only women can 
understand, ran through them all. Not even Mary 
spared her, but seemed to take positive delight in retail- 
ing all the idle gossip she could gather, until she came 
to feel that her situation was known to the whole com- 
munity. 

** Never mind the pain, Rachel, or the suffering ; you 
can never suffer a second time to the same extent. Other 
women have lived through it, and learned to bate what 
they once loved," said that wise sister more than once. 

There was nothing in such words calculated to 
comfort. Rachel seldom went there. But, with the 
Bonneys, it was the same place of rest as ever, full 
of .comfort. Not the faintest allusion was ever made 
to the rumors that filled the air. She rested hours with 
the prattle of tlie little ones, and, as the holidays were 
approaching, busied herself somewhat with the dolls 
that were to be on the Christmas tree in the Mission 
School. There was more work than usual. They missed 
their most efficient helper, in the absence of Mrs. Hardy, 
who, between the severe illness of her husband and the 
disaffection of her daughter, found her home filled with 
anxiety and confusion. The dainty fingers of the latter 
were busy with their church millinery, the delicate lace 
trappings that had been formerly used as adornments on 
her own dresses were now fitted to the altar. Hers 
seemed to be a religion of the eyes, not the heart, for she 
ve no evidence of humble or heartielt faith. She sat 
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silent and absorbed in her work ; not even the precarious 
condition of her father could arouse her. The contest 
between mother and daughter during this period was as 
bitter as it was unnatural. Mrs. Ward came almost 
daily, in her sweet and gracious manner, to inquire after 
the invalid. Each morning a fresh installment of fruit 
and flowers found its way to tempt his appetite, while 
Mrs. Bonney made frequent calls to consult about 
mission interests, which had widened out considerably, 
and more particularly just before Christmas, when there 
was a great influx in the school, which were to be pro- 
vided for in a most substantial manner. It seemed to be 
the only diversion that troubled and energetic spirit 
had, as a surcease from her own sorrows, to plan for the 
comfort and welfare of others. How true it was that a 
man's enemy may be of his own household. There had 
not been much congeniality between herself and husband. 
All her hopes were centered on her child ; and now to be 
crushed into helplessness by her idol's ingratitude was 
unbearable. It was her own fault this child had grown 
up self-willed. From her earliest years her word was 
law. From her small, imperious ways she acquired the 
title of Lady Alawilda, and, self -defiant in nature, her 
affection was a most exacting thing. Those days were 
not these days, although they had the same names. 

There were times when Rachel sat beside the sick 
bed, while Mrs. Hardy ran out for a little walk in the 
fresh air. There were hired nurses, it was true, but that 
wavering life could not be trusted entirely to such care. 
Among the poor Mrs. Hardy spared no pains to convince 
them of her sympathy, and they, in turn, had learned to 
respect one who really knew them as they were ; she 
looked around upon them, and wondered if there lay 
such cares and anxieties in their poor lives as filled her 
own. There is nothing so valucble as that, which we 
cannot have — ^just now she envied iVv^ \\?o^^\w.^^^ >Qcv7iX 
seemed to dwell within those Viumb\^ Yio\s\^%. \^. ^"^s* 
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constant activity that saved her from utter despondency 
when she thought how effectually all her hopes had been 
shipwrecked. She began to look upon the world as 
arrayed against her ; she felt a bitter resentment against 
the influence that was usurping the prerogatives of the 
parent ; she felt all this the more sorely, now that she 
would so willingly have rested upon the strength and 
affection of her daughter, but she found herself no match 
against all the unhealthy influences around her. An 
entire disruption of social ties would have broken her 
heart, and this she was not prepared to make. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

DAINTY DARLING, OR, GOING OUT WITH THE TIDE. 

HE anomalous position in which Ralph found 
himself, regarding Rachel, after a few weeks 
became as abject as it was hideous. The stag- 
nation was unbearable as it was monstrous. 

*' That two who had lived and loved together, 
Through many a changing year," 

could now be content to live with a mere friendly rela- 
tionship existing between them. The idea that Rachel 
was being fed on jealousy, till her very mind was satu- 
rated with its poison, if any suspicion of the truth had 
occurred to him, the way would then have been open to 
an attempt at reconciliation, but she had never enter- 
tained the feeling of jealousy, to his knowledge, in her 
whole life, and therefore her conduct was the more 
j'nexpUcable ; harsh thoughts, uttered, even — mad, cruel 
words spoken, were better than the dumb expectation in 
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which he sat while in her presence. At last he came to 
the conclusion that something must be done, and his 
was a mind that never rested half way. If Rachel was 
hopelessly alienated from him, he must know it, at once. 
Absence alone, would bring this knowledge. If freed 
from the restraint of his presence, her mind would react 
from the tense strain so long put upon it, and then she 
would begin to see clearer and feel stronger ; and after 
that, who could tell but they might go again with their 
living and loving — go on to the end. 

His reveries grew profoundly interesting. Should he 
talk the matter over with her quietly, his opportunity 
might not be improved, owing to his embarrassment, 
even if she granted one. No, she would sit and hear 
him from the beginning to the end without interruption, 
with a face full of defiant wonder, as it went on search- 
ing out all the unsounded depths in his nature. Perhaps, 
after all, it were better to commit his thoughts and 
wishes to paper. He concluded to sleep upon it, and 
then he arose, put on carefully over the wounded 
shoulder the great-coat, took his hat, and went out for an 
hour's walk. He found old Phineas on the corner 
waiting for him. He held a magnificent bouquet of 
Marshall Neils and Jacques roses. At the sight of the 
man and the scent of ^he flowers, a look of annoyance 
swept over his face. The tranquil repose of the last 
hour was rudely broken. The associations with which 
those roses were connected filled him with disgust. The 
humblest field daisy or lily in the valley of humiliation 
were a hundred times more fair and welcome. 

" Phineas, I do not wish for the flowers, but here is 
their price. You may sell them.** The man looked dis- 
appointed at the loss of so good a customer as he had 
been for the last two years. 

He walked on slowly, wondering how long the Fates 
pursued Orestes ; if he ever felt at ease in the presence ot 
the avengers; would the scent of roses aVw^^^Xie'^^Yc&o^.l 
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was the knowledge of his wrong-doing to overshadow 
his whole life ? would he see it in the faces of his friends 
forever, or was it, as the result of an accident, branded 
on his own brow ? What better was he than the veriest 
Cain that walked ? He slew his brother ; and he had 
slain, what ? The love of his life ; murdered her peace 
and faith, wantonly ; her hopes, cruelly. Could she 
ever be magnanimous and forgive ? Could he ever for- 
give himself? Would he ever sleep, and rest, and work, 
or love again as he had done ? Or would life always be 
one great throb of remorse and pain ? Strange to say, 
that all his interrogatories were answered simultaneously 
from within as well as without. The dubious expression 
had again settled upon the locked, rigid face from which 
the natural bloom had faded, leaving it full of ashen, 
haggard weariness. 

He had walked two blocks, when a blind man and his 
dog passed him on the corner ; it was only a string — 
little more than a thread — that guided the darkened foot- 
steps ; the face was marred and scarred all over, and he 
was maimed from a wound received in the war of 1812. 
There was something painful — but not without its inter- 
est — to the mind of Ralph. After they turned the corner 
they stopped, Ralph stopped too. The old man sat down 
on the church step, the dog gave a whine, even a bark of 
delight, and thrust his cold nose in the hands that were 
fumbling in pockets for their supper — the supper 
intended for two — and they ate it together ; that is, the 
dog waited patiently for each mouthful, that, which he 
received with a wag of his tail. If the intervals were too 
long between, he placed one huge paw upon the master's 
knee, and whined softly, as a reminder to the sightless 
that he was really there. The supper was finished, the 
brown paper bag folded carefully, placed back in the 
pocket, for future use, from which he took an old, soiled 
red handkerchief, and tied about his neck ; there was no 
collar to the tattered coat, and the air was full of moist- 
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ure ; the day far spent, he was gathering from the little 
tin cup the few pennies that lay in its bottom. Ralph 
stepped up and left twice the price of Phineas's bouquet 
in the old man's hands, spoke a few words of sympathy, 
to which the old man responded with a smile, then 
pulled the hat over his eyes, stood watching the two 
good comrades trot off side by side. 

Certain emotions are the result of certain reflections, 
and here a sudden impulse, that comes to slow natures, 
seized Ralph — he would retrace his footsteps at once, and 
while in his present mind, get that letter off to-night. 
He opened the front door softly with his latch-key, put 
it back in his pocket, had almost reached the head of the 
stairs, when loud voices fell upon his ear. The one he 
recognized as belonging to Mary Fairfax, and the other 
was new to him. Then he caught a single tone that was 
familiar ; yes, it was Rachel's voice, but so pitched and 
strained, he would hardly have known it from any 
stranger's ; there was a peculiar! tv to Rachel's voice, for, 
beside being low and musical, it had never lost its child- 
ish tone, which made it sweet and full of freshness. 

A family quarrel was, of all things, to him disgusting. 
Under any other circumstances he would have hurried 
on and warned the disputants that domestics, as well as 
walls, have ears. There was no help, for he must stand 
there and keep guard, lest some scout approach too near 
the battle-field. He took out his evening paper, with 
the idea of diverting himself from the war of words not 
intended for his ears. Hannah came and lit the gas in 
the lower hall. He had lighted the one at the head of 
the stairs himself. Rachel was evidently in a state of 
great excitement. It was no longer possible to overlook 
the fact that he was the subject of this angry debate. 

" Rachel, you are too conscientious to deny what is so 
patent to every one else." 

" There is one thing I will flot deny ; my surprise 
that you should annoy me the second Uici^ VvOa \Xx\^ 
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subject after all my arguments and persuasions to induce 
you to be more consistent and generous.** 

" You surely do not doubt my sincerity. And it was 
better for me to tell you these things than others." 

" I cannot understand why my sister should come to 
me with lips full of lying maliciousness, or why she 
should presume upon her relationship, to make mischief, 
for which a stranger or acquaintance would be thrust 
from my door. So I am quite as intent upon watching 
your designs upon my peace of mind as in listening to 
your idle gossip of human panthers that never pity and 
vultures that never spare ! " 

"It is the two-edged sword of truth, Rachel, that 
hurts more than my words. But I forgive you, and am 
sorry that you are so perversely blind. Everybody pities 
you that talks about it." 

" Everybody ! Be more definite. That means too 
much. That presupposes, then, that they find in you a 
good listener. Blind, you say I am, and why ? because 
1 persist in declaring my husband incapable of the base 
conduct you say is imputed to him. As for wrongs, I 
have none to redresss." 

" If you are satisfied, I should be, of course. A love 
is only half a love that puts up with any less." 

" Mary, talk about things you can understand," said 
the other, laughing ironically. " Depend upon it, such 
utterances from your lips sound strange, and in my 
opinion, disqualify you for holding your exalted posi- 
tion among the ranks of female reformers. I suppose I 
ought to congratulate everybody, whoever that may be, 
in having such an indefatigable and valuable coadjutor, 
as my sister, in the retailing line." 

" The idea of my taking sides in the controversy is 
simply absurd, but I was anxious, for your sake, to know 
the whole truth. Why, Allen told me, himself, in confi- 
dence." 

^'And you dare to betray that confidence," cried 
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Rachel, springing to her feet, and Ralph heard the light 
footsteps pacing the floor excitedly. " For shame, Mary ; 
go to your home, leave the role of adviser and censor to 
others more fitted, and then learn your duties to your 
husband ; first, learn patience with your children, and 
then the meaning of charity, before you come to me 
again on such an errand. Let this be the last time you 
ever dare to broach the subject." 

** If you are willing to submit to the degradation, 
your husband — *' 

" Silence !" said the latter, stamping her foot passion- 
ately. "Do not dare associate that word with the name 
of the grandest, noblest man that ever lived, and who is 
as far above his defamers as the heavens are above the 
earth. I have been patient too long — because you are 
my elder — but you will make me forget the same blood 
runs through our veins. I would that my words had 
possessed the power to strike you dumb, before my ears 
had been assailed by such calumnies. I defy, yes, I have 
said it, defy you and the whole world, to prove aught 
against the good name of my loyal husband, and the 
father of my dead children," the very words leaped from 
her lips in triumph. " I defy you all." 

Ralph's heart stood still, great beads were on his 
forehead ; he had taken out his watch to see the time. 
When the last sentence died away, he had crushed the 
crystal to atoms. Not for all he possessed, would he 
have Rachel know of his proximity. He passed down 
the staircase, out into the darkness of the night, fuller of 
a deadlier chastisement and pain, than he had ever 
known in life. Silent and motionless he stood, save the 
great heavings of agony from his breast. How, for the 
sake of duty, and in his defense, she had suffered, like 
any martyr ; and even her passionate scorn was mingled 
with words of love and honor. Weary burning tears filled 
his eyes, his very limbs trembled in their weakness. 
How little he bad known of that lexvd^i, ^oxs^-^^^X"^ 
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nature ! Why had their hearts ever been parted ? Haw 
could he go back and look upon the evidences of agony, 
that her tired face would bear, after such tortures she 
had been subjected to, and not take her to his hungry 
heart ? How broken, blinded, and senseless he felt, with 
his proud life shattered to the very core ! And still, an 
ineffable glow of tenderness, hope and love swept over 
him, as he had been so long a stranger to, with each 
recurring sentence those angry lips had uttered. Per- 
haps his release might be very near. For the second time 
that night he entered his own door, and Hannah met him 
to say, that as Mrs. Rawdon was not feeling quite well, 
would he please excuse her from dinner .'' He was pre- 
paring some message in wkich to reply, when the girl 
added that Mrs. Rawdoa did not wisfe to be disturbed, 
as she was taking a nap. 

After her sister's departure, poor Rachel, assailed 
by pain and reproach, stood utterly dumb in her bewilder- 
ment ; out of her heat of passion some truths had come 
upon her with startling clearness. Were the feelings 
under-lying her actions, real or feigned ? were her words 
true, or were they false I and did she believe them her- 
self ? Her mind seemed all of a sudden to be lightened 
of everything that was useless, even the photograph of a 
senseless form clad in " richest black velvet robes, with 
plumes and gloves of violet color" faded for the first 
time in weeks from her mental view. One thought only 
held her, and that was sufficient in her exhausted condi- 
tion. The sources of thought multiply faster than those 
of feeling. Rachel thought hard for several hours ; 
Ralph heard her, through the door that he had left ajar, 
that led into the hall, ask Hannah for some toast and 
tea, and her voice sounded tired, tremulous, almost 
querulous even. For some time he stood irresolute. Had 
he been otherwise for weeks ? He lost much time in this 
way. At last he turned softly towards her door. The light 
was out — she had evidently retired for the night. He 
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came back with a vague disappointment to the room. 
Several times during that night, he repeated the same 
action, but all was quiet. He felt so thankful that she 
could sleep. He had almost, if not quite, forgotten the 
letter that he was to have written ; his intents was already 
in the past tense with the moods of the evening. He 
wondered if on the morrow he should still find himself 
beside her, as silent and forbidding. Could he keep the 
knowledge out of his face ? woiTld he lie still in the rut 
into which he had fallen, and see her always soaring 
above him, a patient and self-sacrificing soul, or should 
he wait until a weak, pitying, and tender woman became 
transfigured into an angel of life and light, and bring 
him a healing balm ? He could not afford to waste any 
more time on his feelings. To-morrow he would act ; 
the gray streaks were in the east ere he slept, and then 
his tired eyes had opened on the to-morrow, and lo ! it 
was to-day. 

The conversation during the breakfast did not drift 
into the common-place as usual, although carried on 
with an effort on the part of Rachel. The weary droop- 
ing of her eyelids smote him with agony ; his manner 
was remarkably sad and preoccupied, if it was anything. 
Before he left the room he had come to the conclusion 
to return home earlier in the evening, and he would 
have more time to discuss his affairs. Just as his hand 
was on the door-knob Hannah reached him. 

" Mrs. Rawdon says, if it is pleasant this afternoon, 
and you have the time to spare, she would like to take a 
ride, please, sir, if there is snow enough left.'* 

He stood silent a moment in face of this great 
pleasure, before trusting himstJif to speak, but not before 
an army of castle-builders had sprung to their work, 
with the rapidity of spirits, on columns, dome and 
towers. Surely there was something else in earth and 
heaven than simply to be and do. He looked at the frost 
that the January sun had begun to thaw aiaoxi^ XJcift \.x^^ 
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branches. It was glittering and sparkling, and carved 
into a beautiful piece of fretwork. It was as good as a 
note of hand, that summer suns and sunny days would 
come again, and his eyes were moistened with an infinite 
gratitude. But, when he came to realize, the opportunity 
to maintain his equality with his merciful judge was 
lost forever. Forgiveness might have been denied, and 
then — he would have been more than her equal. But to 
have an absolute pardon thrust upon him without his 
ever even demanding a hearing, or pleading his case, 
was too abject. What he feared had become a painful 
reality, from which he shrunk back hurt and cowed, for 
his to-morrow had been Rachel's to-day, and, by her 
generosity, he must stand for the rest of his life in his 
own eyes condemned as a criminal and a coward. A 
weaker man, mentally and morally, would have escaped 
all the morbid anatomy to which this suffering human 
soul was subjected. What would they know or care 
about counter strokes of generosity or nobility of soul, 
as long as they were safe and free 1 Ralph might be both, 
and yet be was not triumphant. 

It seemed that three o'clock would never come ; but 
precisely at that hour one of Brewster's handsomest 
sleighs, with its elegant furs, robes and magnificent span 
of bays, a liveried coachitian, with a smile like a sphynx, 
held the reins. There was newness and freshness about 
the whole establishment, that brought a pleased look to 
Ralph's face as he stepped lightly out ; and there was 
something else that was as new and strange. The after- 
noon sun was shining in the parlor, the blinds were 
thrown open wide. He stepped to the door, and :$tarted 
back, as if a serpent had sprung upon him, and for one 
moment his heart stood still. How had such a thing 
happened ? All the pleasure died out of his face, as he 
mounted the stairs ; even his head felt dizzy with the 
shock he had sustained. 
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" Hannah, where is your mistress, and who is that per- 
son waiting in the parlor ?" 

" Please, sir, it is no one but Mrs. Rawdon herself. 
She is on the lookout this half hour." 

Ralph, still incredulous, descended ; at the window 
stood, bathed in the bright sunshine, Rachel, dressed in 
richest black velvet, with violet-colored plumes in her 
hat, and violet gloves upon her slender hands. 

One glance at that quiet face, almost marble in its 
purity and repose, on her unwonted rich attire, and he 
comprehended the whole depth of her devotion. She 
stood before him, a perfect-loving and self-sacrificing 
woman, immolating herself upon the altar of public 
opinion as his savior. Could human sacrifice be more 
complete? He realized how hard it was, even at that 
moment, for her to keep the misery out of the forlorn 
eyes, that were gazing so intent upon him — eyes that 
were so mutely questioning him. What would he not 
have given to have stood there, guiltless, before her, or 
if he could even have claimed so much as the credit of a 
will to have acted rightly afterward ! But no, the hands 
upon the dial-plate had hurried on, and his lost opppr- 
tunities were already in the eternities. 

They went out together in all the busy brightness of 
the day. How carefully he tucked the soft robes about 
her ! How safe and carelessly he sat beside her ! There 
was no real shaping to his thoughts at once. But Rachel 
was not working at the lowermost depths of her mine. 
She knew there was metal of some kind to be found in 
the ore, and, like any other loadstone, she was deter- 
mined to attract it to the surface. She gave herself up 
thoroughly to the enjoyment of the ride ; everything was 
full of interest. Ralph was positively bewildered with 
the suddenness of the change in her. He never once 
thought her brilliant, but to-day she was fairly fascin- 
ating. She talked outside of everything but themselves^ 
made funny little speeches with so many \oop^ ^ax^ V\vq\.^ 
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that he was obliged to beat a retreat ignominiously, 
declaring, laughingly, that he was no match for the little 
piece of inspiration that was filling the mid-winter air 
with electrical sparks, and which so dazzled his eyes 
that it was a question if he should ever really see straight 
again. 

As they passed Stetson's one of the group gathered 
about the verandah touched his hat. Ralph returned it 
coldly. Before they reached the first turn in the road 
Rachel discovered she was not only cold, but almost fam- 
ishing. The coachman was ordered back. While Ralph 
was lifting her from the sleigh a quick, little breeze caught 
a loose tress of her hair. It floated across his face. It had 
barely escaped his lips. He sat her down as carefully as 
if she had been a baby. The sitting-room was large and 
pleasant. Ralph went out and ordered their dinner, then 
he returned to see if she was getting warm. 

" I say, boys, I cannot wait any longer. I must start 
now or I shall not get to the bridge and back before 
dark," said Allen Fairfax, shaking the ashes off his cigar 
carelessly. " What good will it do me to take time to 
get a sight at Rawdon and his inamorata, as you call 
her? Good-bye. I am going on." He had relighted 
his cigar and had just placed it in his lips when a familiar 
laugh, sweet as a child's, sounded in his ear. He turned 
once mor'? to the group. " I say, boys, are you trying 
any pranks with me? I never knew but one woman 
that could laugh like that, and that is Ralph Rawdon's 
wife." 

" You must take us for idiots, Fairfax ! " said Fields. 
" They were altogether too lover-like ; why, he handled 
that elegant and costly piece of humanity as it had been 
worth its weight in gold, while she went on with her 
blushing and smiling, oblivious of all the world. Ah, 
no ! Men may show all that devotion to the wives of 
others, but never their own. Rawdon is no better than 
the rest of us. If he is thirsty and covets his neighbor's 
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brimming cup, he would be a fool to pass it by. There 
is no moral turpitude about it — custom and daily practice 
sanction almost anything." As Fairfax turned around, 
the two brothers-in-law stood face to face. A lofty 
scorn filled Rawdon's eyes as they swept like lightening 
over the entire group. His voice was full of intense 
earnestness, as he said, " Glad to see you, Allen. Come 
in and see my wife." 

A few moments later they all came out together, 
laughing and chatting all the way down the steps, only 
it was Allen that tucked her up this time. Ralph would 
stand at the horses' heads, they rode off gayly. Rachel 
thanked him with a kiss from the tips of her fingers, 
Ralph waved his hand. Allen stood watching till they 
were out of sight, unconsciously still holding his up- 
raised hat, oblivious that there was a wintry wind to 
blow, and equally as insensible of the idle group gazing 
upon him. 

" And that is your sister-in-law, Fairfax ? '* 

What he said in reply to them as he faced them was, 
" Yes, and ' as sweet a woman as e'er drew breath.* I say, 
Fields ! what is the rest of that story about the overflow- 
ing goblets ? Is it in the same category as the one about 
Naboth's vineyards?" He went out, jumped into his 
sleigh and hurried on. 

What he said to himself was this, " Yes, that was 
Rachel, dear little Rachel ! She was always a sweet, 
womanly, little creature. She has never known how I 
stood aside, all these years, looking after her. I have 
tried to hate Ralph, but I could not make it out, some- 
how. But if anything went wrong with Rachel I should 
kill him. He never knew that I had served like Laban, 
of old, full seven years, and then, when the term had 
expired, I found her guardian had given her to Rawdon, 
and I had to take Leah ; and everything has gone wrong 
since. I have never decieved poor Mary. I sui^^o^'^'^^ 
have both done the best we could. l\ia\e tt*\^^\.o cova. 
6 
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gold, to hoard it up, that I should amass a fortune, and 
be a richer man than Ralph. If I should fail, reason 
would fail with it. I should never survive." And this 
was the history and mystery of Allen Fairfax's flawed 
life. 

. Rachel came back to the privacy of her own room, 
in a state of feverish excitement. The tense strain, 
which the day's effort had cost her, began to make itself 
felt. With a sigh of weariness, she laid aside the rich 
trappings that were part of the day's parade. The mar- 
tyr work had begun in earnest ; she had passed through 
the first review with face wreathed with smiles, while the 
cross she bore so proudly was wreathed with roses ; a 
more harmonious married pair never greeted public eye. 
Any other woman would have been satisfied with the 
success she had achieved that day ; but all her life had 
been to simple ends, without resort to either expedients 
or invention, and now, all at once, life was getting so 
complex, that neither rights or feelings would adjust 
themselves into any kind of harmony. 

She laid her hand upon a black dress, then drew back, 
that belonged to the yesterday ; shook out the soft, dun- 
colored hair, brushing it till it looked liked golden 
bronze, smoothed out the soft, gray silk that she had 
purchased that day, and arrayed herself therein. It was 
twelve years since she had worn a color. She surveyed 
herself carefully, after fastening the lace at the neck with 
a nosegay of violets and lilies of the valley. And half 
an hour later, Ralph found her in the old place — beside 
the sitting-room fire. The table, books and his own 
chair, the gown and slippers, just as they were wont to 
be; a roll of canvas was engrossing her whole atten- 
tion, while he was taking in the pleasant picture before 
him ; after that, she sorted her silken skeins, he watched 
the deft fin'^-ers through which the crimson silk was 
winding, with the most intense satisfaction. 

Rachel went on counting stitches, first on pattern 
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then on canvas, conscious, all the time, that a pair of 
eager eyes were fastened upon her. While any danger 
menaced Ralph she must not leave a place empty that 
ought to be filled by her care and sympathy. That once 
accomplished, and the thought of freedom from bondage 
filled her with delight. Therefore, she was quite as 
anxious now to avoid any confidence, on his part, as she 
had been once to obtain it. After a day or two, by 
treading in the same steps, she had made a plain path 
back to the old life. Within the next week she had been 
seen riding almost every day that was pleasant, and 
twice to the theater. It was give and take between those 
two. She gave, and he took silently, with the misery 
that remorse only knows. Rachel had but little time to 
indulge in reveries in the next few days, they being 
occupied, aside from her own household affairs, mostly 
between the Hardys and the Bonneys. 

Mr. Hardy found it at last hard to part with life and 
friends, and so he only said good-night. 

*' But, in some happier clime. 
He would bid them all good morning." 

Dear Mrs. Harper was among the first to come to the 
assistance of the distracted widow, while Mrs. Ward, 
with fine tact and aptitude, without obtrusion or asser- 
tion, 'was already there, adjusting everything. Poor 
Mrs. Hardy brought out all the alabaster boxes to break 
over the coffin lid. Half of their contents would have 
filled his worn life with courage, sweetness and refresh- 
ment. Alawilda Maria's greatest anxiety had been that 
he was never baptized, but while the messenger was on 
the way to Father Nairn, the wearied spirit had chosen his 
time to steal softly away. Soon after this came another 
sorrow. 

The daintiest darling in the Bonney garden had 
wearied with its play. 
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" Mamma, the little birds sing so loud they make my 
head ache. I wish they would put their heads under 
their wings ; they have sung all day, and ought to be 
tired." 

The little head rolled incessantly upon the pillow, 
the eyes intently fixed, the face flushed to crimson. 
Then came a lull in the battle between life and death, 
and, out upon the darkness of the night, out of the fever 
of delirium, trembled the "Sweet by-and-by.*' With 
the last strain, the little form convulsed, and all was over. 
It took so long for the other children to understand why 
their playmate had gone so far away, and why she had 
not been left longer to blossom so gayly in her place, and 
the bereaved parents had to set themselves aside to fill 
the vacant niche made in their little lives. As for the 
mother, she stood beside the windows, where the birds 
were still singing. The windows themselves were sun- 
shine-barred. The flowers were blooming in their places. 
Here and there a tender leaf was thrusting itself through 
the rich, black earth, springing up into warmth, light 
and sunshine with gladness. 

It seemed so strange to many, that not an inch of 
mourning was worn ; but those that knew them better 
never wondered. " If I were to make any change in my 
garments, I should prefer the livery of heaven, which my 
little white blossom wears,*' she said. Doris, with that 
tenderness for the sacredness of the things that the 
absent have touched, had said, " Shall I separate the 
playthings ?'* Nannie's eyes were glittering with unshed 
tears ; she hesitated, then answered, quietly enough : 

" Ask the children, Dorry, dear." She turned to 
enter the nursery, the little ones were settling it for 
themselves. 

" I wonder," said Margie, " if heaven is very far off ?" 

" No," said Roy, promply, ^* it is only just around the 
comer." 
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" Then Til go right out and see it," was Margie's quick 
answer. 

" Well, you can't see it when you get there, because 
it is out of sight." 

** Then it can't be far away. And I will go 'round 
the next corner." 

" And that will be just like playing * hide and go 
seek ' with little Dainty," said Roy, soberly, trying to 
glue the handle on the rattle, that waxen hands would 
never touch again. Lillian was sewing loose leaves in a 
well-worn picture book, called ** Old Mother Hubbard." 
Margie hung up her hood, discontentedly ; her mother's 
answer being no more clear to her small mind than 
Roy's ; not quite so comprehensive, even. Her mamma 
said, "heaven was everywhere, just where good little 
girls and boys lived." Everywhere must be a new place, 
she had never seen or heard of before. Roy said, " It was 
'round the corner ;" she liked that better. It was more defi- 
nite. And then she took Polley and put on her best suit 
of clothes, made up the crib, and laid it down to sleep ; 
after that, they played softly, just as if their little minds 
were being clothed upon with some sweet invisible pres- 
ence, that soothed them in the newness of their grief. 
Lillian wept herself to sleep in Aunt Doris's arms that 
night, when the little ones were not by to see her. 
Roy did not think he was any too large to sleep in 
Dainty's crib just a night or two. And Margie found 
her way with papa and mamma. " I am so glad," was 
the last word that she said, that first night, " that Dainty 
could talk, because she can tell God all about us, 
mamma, and he'll know all our names when we get 
there. But it is going to be so hard to do without her." 

"Yes, I know, my darling," and then the little one 
slept. 

Far into the night the good parents sat with their 
hands clasped in each other's, and now and then looking 
into each other's eyes. It was their trot ^Y.^^x\exis:^^ ^coA 
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it was an effort to be brave ; and a little child it missed so 
very much in the household — the many little things nec- 
essary to their helplessness and comfort. Every thing 
was quiet, safe, and so very still, the clock ticking on 
the mantel-piece was the only sound to be heard, unless 
it was the soft breathing of the sleeping children ; but it 
was the close-cut head of Roy that lay snuggled down 
upon the pillow where Dainty's round little head, with 
its rings of gold, used to be, while Margie was sleeping 
the innocent sleep of happy childhood. As we have said, 
they sat far into the night. They talked but little, not 
in a hopeless way, but that heaven was nearer to them 
now than before their Dainty went away ; their thoughts 
and words were as sweet and tender as blessings. 

The next morning dawned clear and joyous ; Margie 
and Lillian found the freshest of white dresses and new 
ribbons laid out for them. And Roy, in his new suit, 
went over to fetch Clemmy to spend the day with them. 
And Clemmy came with a new awe in her wide eyes. In 
the afternoon they all went out to the park with Aunt 
Doris, and had a ride in the goat's carriage. Roy came 
back in great spirits, so did the little girls. " I tell you, 
mamma, it was real fun to see all four of us in the mite 
of a carriage." 

" Four of you ? " half inquiringly said the mother, ab- 
sently. 

" It waS/ only me that made four," said Clemmy, with 
her eyes swimming in tears. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
LITTLE CLEM. 

** Life is too short to waste 
In critic peep or cynic bark • 
Quarrel or reprimand ; 
'Twill soon be dark, 
Up ! mind thine own aim, 
And God speed the mark." — Emerson. 

|ACHEL watched very carefully the effect of 
this new discipl nc upon Nannie. There was 
always something sweet to teli about the lit- 
tle absent one, told, perhaps, in softer tone. • 
Yet all the family went on, just as busy with their living 
and loving. 

Rachel's mind had been released from herself, until 
she began to feel a little rested ; after that she tried hard 
to think out her future. This could not always last. As 
a general thing, Ralph spent the evenings at home only 
once in a while. And she would leave the fire to die out 
upon the hearth, and betake herself to her own room, to 
pass the lonely hours in reveries. It was only a question 
of a little while, and then — What would God do with 
her next? Not even for Ralph's sake co':^-:! she much 
longer be this weak thing. Her martyrdom would soon 
be over. One evening, after he had been out late the 
previous one, he had said, looking earnestly across the 
table, " I think, Rachel, that I will take a trip South. A 
change will do me good." 

"Why, yes, that is just the thing to do," with more 
animation than he had seen in her face since their first 
ride. She could not keep it back, the delight his words 
afforded her. 

Then for the first time the way was cVeai \iv\lox^ Vtx. 
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Even the, presentiment that strength would come with 
freedom was welcomed gladly. During the evening she 
alluded to it several times as of a fixed fact. 

Afterwards he spoke of going to Europe, and pre- 
meditated a lengthy trip on the Continent, to which she 
as eagerly responded. After that, her purpose grew 
more steady, her mind was fully preoccupied, and she 
was beginning to look back already to the present as 
among the things that were past. A freedom without 
limit was almost within her grasp. A few days or weeks 
was of little consequence, and then, when an ocean, 
perhaps, lay between them, she could rest awhile and 
begin life anew. And so she reasoned, day by day, with 
the whirl and conflict in her soul. In his presence, her 
will had no longer power to control his glances, which 
were full of questionings. She found herself often dis- 
concerted between them and the rush of sudden emotions. 
Then the tide rose so high that it carried everything 
upon the surface with it. After that, she breathed free, 
as the choking sensation subsided. 

The warmth and comfort in the air struck Ralph 
pleasantly as he drew off his coat one dreary, stormy day. 
And there was something else more welcome still. It 
was Rachel singing. Her voice possessed the most 
peculiar power of expressing thoughts and feelings. 
She was in the midst of the " Last Rose of Summer." 
Soft and sweetly rose wave after wave of that exquisite 
melody, then died away on the air, with a sigh and a sob, 
as from a suffering human soul. 

" More yet, Clemmy ? " 

" Oh, yes, aunty dear, ever so much. I like to see your 
eyes shine when you sing ; they look just like the stars." 

" I wonder if they'll sing that song in heaven," 
thought the weary listener. 

It was the first song she had sung in the long ago. 
She began again, something new, only one verse held 
her fast 
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"And so, it was better we lived as we did» 

Our summer of love together, 
And that one of us, tired, lay down to sleep 

Ere the coming of wintry weather. 
For the worst of love is love grown cold, 

And one of its saddest phases. 
So I bless my lot, with aching heart. 

For the graves that are under the daisies. 



»t 



Ralph entered the room. Instantly Clem was in his 
arms. She was very fond of Uncle Ralph. 

" Mamma says I am to stay a whole week." 

" That is good, dear," was the quick response, as he 
seated himself beside the piano. " We shall have fine 
times. Have you seen Polly's kittens yet ?" 

Clemmy opened her apron wide enough for him to 
see the small ball of fur tucked up asleep, with a smile. 

" Rachel, let us have 'The Meeting of the Waters.' I 
am old-fashioned enough to prefer ballads." Yet the 
child was on his knee, nestled down on his bosom, with 
a pleased content shining in her face. Rachel would 
have felt more comfortable if he had not sat facing her, 
but there was no escape. The song sang itself out in a 
sweet, passionate melody. The listener was lost in his 
reveries of the past. Rachel heard only the rain beating 
slowly against the window panes. Even the weary wind 
was full of moans and wailing ; when, all of a sudden, the 
room seemed full of gloom from its grave of live desires. 
She had been so absorbed in her reflections, that she had 
not heard Ralph call her name, yet he had done so twice. 
She saw him leave the room quickly. And as the door 
closed behind him she felt as if in a dungeon alone. As 
he passed her, it had been light enough to see that the 
veins were swollen upon his temples ; his face was hag- 
gard and weary, while his eyes were bloodshot and full 
of pain. The few words of passionate bitterness, leap- 
ing from his lips, were too low to be heard. For the 
moment she was startled out of herseli. "VJY^^X, \fflA. ^o^ 
6* 
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done to move him so strangely ? Mary had told her that 
he would have to suffer, as if that was any consolation 
to her. " Sharp stings of conscience are goads to good." 
And hereupon began, a new debate. Amid uncertain 
gleams, as to the merits of the case, she found herself 
with meteor-like swiftness again in her sister's room, 
with Nannie Bonney. " It is not impossible, in your 
uncertain condition, that you do not find yourself in the 
prisoner's place, instead of on the witness stand," ringing 
in her ears. And now a strange thing happened ; she 
stood face to face before that awful judge — 2l human con- 
science. There, in the darkness, she sat, pressing her 
hands upon her head, trying to do what — trying to 
think. 

Had Ralph sinned in thought or expressed it in deed ? 
If the former, she had arraigned him as a criminal 
already. If the latter, it would require a heroic nature 
that could sustain such a serene sense of justice as ought 
to be meted out. But now, it was not his case that had 
been called to the bar, but her own. The waves of public 
opinion had not succeeded in overflowing them. On the 
contrary, t'hey had retreated somewhat. Poor Ralph ! 
For the first time she remembered how patient he had 
been with her in her trials. He had felt the loss of their 
children, but he only thought of her. Gradually, pride 
began to crumble into ruins. How strangely incon- 
sistent she had been, not to have given him the benefit of 
a doubt. There appeared, above all these momentous 
thoughts, this duel between the right and the wrong, but 
one thing clearly defined, and that, the weary, sorrowful 
face of Ralph Rawdon. All other passions that are 
liable to assail weak human nature, save those belonging 
to the heart, may be conquered by reasoning ; but so full 
is the mind of its tortuous intricacies, in the latter case, 
that one might pass through as many phases of feelings 
as there are coils to a serpent, with its irridescent hues of 
Intense and wild devotion one instant, of hate and doubt 
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the next. Besides, Rachel had never trifled with her 
emotions ; insensibly she was undergoing some mental 
change, and already found it an impossibility to come to 
any understanding with herself. She was conscious of 
a half-expected feeling that she was waiting for a verdict 
from the inexorable Judge within. 

'^ In the dining-room Ralph was listening to Clem's 
small-talk in an absent, thoughtful wiy, giving his 
larger, greater nature to help the littleness and feeble- 
ness up. Rachel busied herself about the senseless 
things, made many turns in the room as a sentry, the 
outpost being, of course, Ralph's face. It was thoughtful 
and involved, and following the movements of the child ; 
it was mostly in shadow. 

Some great apprehension transfigured ihe picture be- 
fore her, in this new mood, into a satisfying pleasant- 
ness. There were things she might be hungering and 
thirsting after. But all the emptiness in the world was 
not left to her. And so, to charm the lingering pain, she 
listened earnest and humble-wise to the odd little 
speeches of Clem. It was a positive delight and relief 
to have the young face beside them. What the child 
wanted was a real fathering and mothering. And she 
sat there satisfied, smiling and glad, even to taste the 
flavor of the bliss she coveted. At home this bright, 
quaint, intelligent little one was forced to sit at the table 
a deaf mute ; but here there was so much to talk about. 
And the odd little sentences, always ending in " cause 
why," brought about a clatter of amusing remarks be- 
tween the two who had little to say for themselves, other- 
wise. Later, they went back to the sitting-room, which 
was delightfully cozy. Ralph read aloud, Rachel resumed 
her needlework, while the little one played about the 
room quietly. She wrapped the kitten in the chair tidy, 
put it in the corner of the sofa to sleep. Made cheeses 
which made the elders to smile, her skirts being so short 
and narrow that the turns caused lier to to^^\^ on^x ^■a.OoL 
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time ; nothing daunted, however, she went at it again. 
She danced in and out among their shadows upon the 
wall, and posed as gracefully as any Cupid ; made rab- 
bits with her small hands ; seized upon the stray crewels 
from the work-basket, and with an empty spool and pin 
made them into loops for a collar for the kitten's neck. 
In fact, her resources seemed infinite for her happiness ; 
intense delight strayed in vague smiles all over the dewy 
young face. Afterward the wire was fastened to the 
clock's foot, and the apple stem tied to the end of that, 
and Clem began roasting it. The fire was good, the 
process was short. It was eaten with an appetite, as such 
hungry, little, growing creatures always eat. Ralph laid 
aside his paper to take her on his knees for her nightly 
cuddle. She wound her little arms, full of grace, about 
his neck, pressing her tender face to his, so old and hag- 
gard. The contrast struck Rachel very sharply. 

" I wish I could lie here forever. Uncle Ralph ; cause 
why ? " 

" Forever is a long time, Clemmy. And you would 
like to lie here, cause why ? " 

" It would be just like living in heaven, and done 
with it. Besides, auntie's eyes shine like the stars. There, 
see now !" No one can calculate the result of a chance 
word, and so one's very best impulses often spring like 
lightning from a chance look. Rachel had looked up 
from her work, to listen better to the child's pretty con- 
ceit. And her eyes, deep as glens, through which a mist 
was trailing, met a pair that were full of a weary, wait- 
ing look, with an irresolute lovingness, painful to wit- 
ness in a man. And then there was a silence. Every 
breath from the tender little bosom of the now sleeping 
child, seemed to sanctify the vibrations it made in the 
air. The miracles performed in St. Medard, or at the 
Damascan mosque of Oumossmie, were not greater than 
those which took place in the mind of Rachel in the 
ensuing few hours. From opinions she passed to sym- 
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pathies, from hate and despondency to love, and a state 
of extatic being from death to life. The poetic, romantic 
intellect of Portia, the religious principle, elevated by 
Isabella, the spiritual animation of Beatrice, and the 
tender sensibilities of Rosaiind, were combined in the 
softened quality of her feelings. The pain, the conflict, 
and the travail of a new-born faith, had all passed ; and 
full of joy, she heard, as in the dawn of creation, those 
puissant words, " Let there be light," and lo, " there was 
light." And so, 

*' A dead joy appeared, 



The platform of some better hope. 



»> 



The hero's story was in its beginning. To hold fast 
and hard was the first duty that lay in her way. Whatever 
of opacity was left in her mind, became suddenly trans- 
parent. Selfhood was lost, and yet she was faithful to 
self in the best sense. She began to breathe from the 
bottom of her lungs. She had been wandering about in 
the twilight, as any other bat-like soul ; but now, light 
was free, it makes whole. And all her moves were full 
of directness. In other words, she had really turned over 
a new leaf. Sunshine was free. She filled the house 
with it. The air was free. She opened the windows. It 
penetrated every nook and cranny. In consequence of 
those outer changes, the whole atmosphere of the house 
was rendered more cheery. No more long silences for 
Rachel. It was wonderful how quick she began to 
assimilate to the changes. There was visiting and wel- 
coming nearly every day. The Bonneys, the Fairfaxes 
and Guilberts, spent afternoons, took tea, made merry 
card parties in the evenings. Everthing that Rachel 
did was an inspiration in those days. Even Ralph 
looked on, puzzled by her earnestness. She had been 
at great pains since the encounter with her sister, to con- 
vince that stubborn nature, that Ralph and herself were 
on the very best of terms. Knowing vYvaX. ^^ ^^'s. ^^^ 
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of the "many tongues," who was so tenderly keeping 
guard over his good name, she had only only ventured 
once on the forbidden ground, in the following manner : 

" You are doing famously, Rachel. You will conquer 
. in the end, no matter what people may say, and they 
must talk." 

**What kind of people?" said the younger sister, 
looking long and questioningly, as she detected a kind 
of vindictiveness that was habitual, in the speech. 

" Your designs are inscrutable even to me, Rachel. 
Of course, you wish to be kind and all that, but are you 
wise to set people talking over your affairs ? Anyhow, 
it is one consolation, you can act your part." 

A cynical, comprehensive glance was the only reply 
to this sisterly remark. 

" You ought to be satisfied with your success. But 
one never knows what to expect in these soft, little 



women." 



" I do not know that I have had any cause to be 
dissatisfied yet, sister." The tone was not exactly un- 
kind, but it was very decided. 

Rachel listened to the specious argument that fol- 
lowed with a quiet determination not to be provoked 
into an answer, with a cool indifference, and too proud 
to turn away. 

"Let us have done with this, sister." From her 
earliest youth Rachel had used the tender name whenever 
she wanted to conciliate the elder one. " You have a 
most marvelous way of contemplating disagreeable 
affairs. But I see quite clearly what you are determined 
I shall see, as well as feel, that I have been, and still 
remain, a subject of gossip. You would have me believe 
that I am surrounded by traitors, and that nothing short 
of a miracle will steer me straight througli them. Well, 
I ought to thank you and appreciate your kind disinter- 
estedness. And, morever, to convince you that I am not 
insensible to jour kindness, I am going to tell you, ia 
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all candor, that you have given my actions a meaning I 
never intended, for I have not been merely acting a part, 
but, on the contrary, I have been very much in earnest 
You look incredulous, but it is indeed true." 

** Perhaps so," was the vicious, suave reply of the other, 
pausing irresolute in thought and speech. 

"Sister, I cannot defend myself against you. I have 
tried hard to be quiet and patient when you have touched 
upon matters that should not have disturbed the thoughts 
and ears of woman. I have tried to say no more to 
anger you, but it has been all in vain. I must live my 
own life to the end. You cannot, therefore, choose for 
me, any more than I could have done for you. I used to 
fancy that you liked Ralph ; but ever since our marriage, 
some barrier has been between us. There has been little 
©f sisterhood in it. On the contrary, it has been a silent 
and separated life. And I sometimes wonder if it has 
not been all a strange mistake, the kinship between us." 

The elder woman Llayed absently with the cord and 
tassels of her black silk apron. 

Rachel continued, "After Aunt Margaret's death, the 
estrangement became more complete between us. You 
never tried to soften the blow by so much as one tender 
word. You had your husband and your child, and I — 
had nothing. And I was so lonesome, sent off to school 
among perfect strangers." 

" That was to fit you the better to be a gentleman's 
wife," was the sarcastic answer. " There was no such 
necessity in my case. I could marry whom I would. A 
common school education was sufficient for me. It was 
for little Rachel — pretty little Rachel, that Aunt Margaret 
managed and scrimped, and Mr. Derwent schemed and 
contrived." 

"But why blame me for these things, sister? — things 
over which I had no control. I have only tried to tell 
you how much you have denied me all these years. It is 
not too late, even now, to forget that tVielooV\€tv.'^^x\IvoX\V^ 
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of our friends ever placed any such antagonism between 
us. Let us be good sisters now," she said, stretching out 
her hands in an imploring manner. 

"It would be strange," the other answered drily, 
without even noticing the action, " would it not, that I, 
who have been the sufferer by the unjust conduct of 
those who should have cherished, should ever be afflicted 
with a lapse of memory regarding those same disagreea- 
ble facts which you are so eager to ignore. I shall kindly 
forget the bitterness that has poisoned my cup in life." 

" I begin to understand there is a burden in your 
remarks past my comprehension," said Rachel, thrust 
back in spite of herself, with her cheek crimsoning, her 
eyes flashing and melting at the same time, and her heart 
growing sorer every instant. 

" Don't get melodramatic, Rachel, or you will tempt 
me to betray myself. And, for that, I should never cease 
to hate myself, as well as you." 

The courage of the other was not sufficient to touch 
openly a subject that had intruded, more than once, its 
ugly front in their unpleasant discussions. 

"The first shall be last, and the last first," said Mary, 
sententiously, looking in the terror-stricken face before 
her, that seemed to shrink away from her glance. 

"Not that, sister; oh! not that," putting her hands 
up as if to ward off some blow. " You do not know what 
your words imply. Take it back, if you would not drive 
me mad." 

" Oh ! I see you begin to understand now. Strange, 
is it not, that you were always before me ? Although 
you cost our mother her precious life, our father was 
not content with you out of his sight." 

" Mary, why tell me these things now ? " (She no 
longer said " sister.") 

"Because," was the cool answer, "you have pro- 
voked me to tell the truth at last. As I said before, you 
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have always been first. You have said that I had my 
husband, and / tell you I never had him / '* 

" Mary, stop ! I tell you that you must unsay those 
wicked words, or I shall think you mad. This is 
horrible." And here she began pacing the floor with a 
subdued glitter in the eyes, such as a restless, caged 
creature might have while surveying the iron bars 
around him. 

The other continued, absently : 

" Yes, you have everything through life, while I have 
been starving. Now, I hope you see perfectly how we 
stand toward each other. Of necessity we might be 
supposed to have some feeling in common. But I do 
not believe in such a thing as natural affection. I will 
not ask your silence, and, naturally, I have quite as much 
reason to avoid further alluding to this subject, as you 
can, and since, as you say, we have to live our own lives, 
we cannot choose for ourselves." 

A little clamor of pride raised itself momentarily in 
Rachel's wounded heart, at her sister's reckless, wicked 
words. But, by the time she was ready to answer, to her 
great relief, she found herself quite alone. She tried to 
direct herself from these new and sorrowful thoughts, in 
bathing her hot face and burning eyes in the cooling 
waters. Should she ever be able to rid herself of sad 
memories ? If what her sister had told her, was the very 
truth, how hard had her lot in life been. Poor Mary ! 
and here the tears of sympathy flowed unrestrainedly, 
both for what was and what was not. In the midst of 
these painful reflections, Rachel suddenly paused, and 
began, rapidly, pacing the apartments, with both hands 
pressed over her heart, that was beating so rapidly as 
almost to make itself heard. Her hands were ice, while 
her brain was fire. Some new and startling conviction 
began to force itself through her hitherto absorbed 
mind ; so strange, that the blood went surging and 
leaping through her very veins, while Yvex c\ieOs.^N?^x^ 
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alternately waving with white and crimson lines. After 
studying, intently, the face reflected in the glass, she 
walked over to the fire-place, and leaned her head upon 
the mantelpiece, watched the flame leaping through the 
fresh fuel, with an all-absorbing interest. Soft tears 
were stealing down her cheeks ; but a look of awe had 
crept into the solemn brightness of her eyes, that was as 
mysterious as pleasant. The look of glad surprise 
within them did not escape her. Every fiber of her frame 
fairly quivered with its emotion. There was something 
in this new gladness that she would have to get used to. 
And while her vision was neither as calm or clear as 
that of Uriel, still the future held many possibilities for 
happiness and hope ; for witli this strange happening, 
some holy flag of truce was enveloping her heart, a heart 
**as sweet and red as a rose's inner life," and which 
began with a new beat to sing out its soul into a psalm 
of life. The beginning of the end was near. From the 
depths of sorrow, into which her sister's strange recital 
had cast her, she now stood by a mysterious providence 
on the mountain tops, in the sunshine of a perfect peace 
and patience. 

How careful and elaborate was the toilet that after- 
noon ! Some rich pearl fabric, with its delicate rose- 
colored trimmings, fell about her in its soft folds, a knot 
of ribbon of same hue away among the shining hair, and 
then there was something else that she did not have to 
put upon her, and that, a sweet and tender grace that 
stayed about her. Clem had all the music she craved 
that twilight. Polly's kitten was quite forgotten for the 
time, while those small hands were wandering delight- 
edly over the beautiful dress, which was new to her, 
over the shining hair, stooping now and then to kiss rap- 
turously the fingers playing listlessly up and down the 
keyboard. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

UNCLE RALPH AND A SPELLING LESSON. 

OR the next week Rachel's footsteps were like 
her heart, light as a feather, as she went 
cheerfully about her little household duties, 
that never made any show, for was not that 
woman's heart growing strong to have, and keep ? — to 
have its secrets close, to keep love's utmost truth in faith 
and tenderness ? While with Ralph it seemed that the 
world's best work lay far above him, or at least out of 
reach, while his walk lay beneath a mountain shade. 
With all the rest the commercial atmosphere became 
clouded, even motionless and oppressive. It was not 
for himself, but his heart was a mint of pity for others. 
Things had been getting worse for at least six months, 
but this evening he returned home more cheery than 
usual ; he had reached the bottom of Royal Bonney's busi- 
ness affairs, and found all safe, and that the little craft 
could weather the storm. It would have gone hard with 
him if any disaster had befallen his David. With Allen 
Fairfax, however, there might be sorn^ doubt ; that re- 
mained to be seen. It was not impossible that, with his 
avaricious disposition, he had over-reached himself, to- 
gether with his bad investments. 

It is not at all difficult for a man to be sunny- 
tempered when everything goes well with him. And, as 
we have said before, Ralph, forgetting all about the 
shrinkage in the currents of trade, felt the pleasantness 
in the home circle atmosphere. Rachel had laid by her 
reserved manner, and was once more the bonny little 
woman of the long ago. Some kind of feeling came to 
her, that something more than love might be necessary 
to make it altogether acceptable, cotisVdeiv^g, xX^.'aX ^'^i 
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was still quite in the dark regarding Ralph's real 
mind. In the generosity of her own love this thought 
was not of a kind to elate her, although there was some- 
thing satisfying in the effort that she was honestly 
making, to get back to the old, tender way of thinking 
and feeling, and when they should no longer be a living 
reproach to each other. It gave her an odd sensation to 
look once more steadily in his eyes wlien conversing, 
very much such a feeling as the stare of a stranger would 
have produced ; but it gave her an opportunity to note 
the changes a few months had wrought. There were 
heavy lines braiding the white forehead. There were 
shining threads plentifully sprinkled about the temples, 
but there were the same kindly eyes and gentle grace of 
voice, but a little hesitation in speech and manner that 
was fast becoming habitual. There was something in his 
entire change in the spirit that seemed so broken that 
smote Rachel for her selfishness, and filled her with an 
anxious care, as if she had been indeed one of those 
"that passed by on the other side." 

It was curious to notice how quiet the now thor- 
oughly sympathetic woman had become. How versatile 
were her themes, till the tone of quiet, friendly interest 
had been succeeded by those almost tender. No amount 
of kindness can make up for affection ; although it may 
go a long way toward recompensing for its privation. 
And Ralph had caught a tone in the other voice, that 
moistened his eyes, while it set his heart beating rapidly. 
Meanwhile, she went on, assiduously assorting her 
colors, and keeping up her jesting humor through all 
Clem's diverting small talk. 

" Ralph, would you mind holding this skein ? It is 
fearfully snarled," and here Rachel presented her 
tangled, crimson knot. And Ralph watched the patient 
process of the little fingers, with their swift movements, 
in and out, among the threads, till it lay at last, smooth 
and shining, wound upon its ivory spool. He had been 
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more impressed than usual that evening, with the 
ease, and grace and pleasantness that hung around 
Rachel. There was a change that was undefinable. 
And it seemed strange to him that there had ever been 
a weariness or any monotony in his life, that had driven 
him to gathering up the worthless, shining baubles from 
the sea-shore, while this gem of rare value was all his 
own, and he, 



*• As rich in having it as forty seas, 
Though all its sands were pearls, and waters gold. 



"Rachel," he said, as she resumed her needlework, 
"do you know, dear, that dress is very becoming? More 
than—" 

" Black, you were going to say. And I think so, too. 
I shall never wear it again. I did not know, until I laid 
it aside, how much my health or spirits were affected by 
it. I am so glad that you like this, but it seemed so odd 
at first." After that, conversation went smoothly enough 
until Ralph made mention of his European tour, watch- 
ing narrowly the face opposite. " I do not think you 
will go," she said quietly, but with some strange exulta- 
tion in her voice. 

"Perhaps you would like to go with me, dear? I 
think a change would do us both good." 

"A change! yes ;— but not this." — She spoke almost 
below her breath. 

"Aunty, may I have this?" said little Clem, holding 
in her hands a miniature Saratoga trunk containing a 
doll's wardrobe. 

Ralph recognized it as belonging to little Golden 
Locks. Indeed, the initials were on the end. He feared 
the presence of the trunk and its contents would be 
painful for Rachel, when the latter said, quietly, taking 
the key from the table drawer : 

" I cannot give it to you, Clemmy, but you can alwa^^ 
have it to play with while you are here •, awdxXvaX v^ xX\fe 
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next best thing to it, dear. But you must be very careful 
and not break anything." 

The promise was quickly given, and the delighted 
child, sitting at their feet upon the hearth-rug, was soon 
exploring the contents. Ralph watched the face of 
Rachel carefully, while Rachel was watching the child 
absently. The graceful little form, the flushed cheeks, 
eager eyes, and golden locks, were toned into a 
Rubens-like richness by the fire-light playing in fitful 
shadows over it. The fingers touching tenderly the 
dainty finished and unfinished little garments that other 
hands had fashioned ; the rag baby was kissed softly after 
undergoing a minute inspection of the two black beads 
that served for eyes. A little silver thimble was fitted 
to her own finger ; it was too large. And still Rachel's 
face was very calm. By and by the charmed and spell- 
bound silence was broken by the childish voice singing 
from the Sunday-School Anthem the old, familiar tune, 
soft, sweet, and far away, — as if invisible bells were 
tinkling somewhere through the air. The listeners were 
wrapped in a delicious reverie. It was no longer a 
shifting scene made by mortal hands before them, the 
soft childish voice was thrilling with some mysterious in- 
fluence. The halls of thought were thronged within, the 
space without became luminous with its splendor, through 
which angelic beings, clad in light and glory, passed 
before them. They were unconscious. — The song had 
ceased to charm their senses, for ^the harmony still 
vibrating through the air, still entangling them in a web 
of golden fancies. Then they came back, not so much 
to the sorrows and surprises of life, but with a new 
consciousness that it was full of a beautiful feeling 
still — came back to the child's face, full of delight and 
wonder, holding in her hand a baby's rattle, with its 
quaint, carved handle of delicate pink coral, surmounted 
with five silver balls shaped like stars. 
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"Aunty dear, I see letters ; will you help me to spell 
them out ? " 

"Uncle Ralph will help you, darling." 

Oh ! how sweet the voice of Rachel sounded in his 
ears ! He took the child upon his knee, and the little 
fingers and voice followed his own. 

" P-h-i-1-l-i-p ; that spells Phillip, dear. And this is 
the second : W-a-1-t-e-r." 

" Oh ! how pretty that sounds, uncle. Was he a little 
boy, too ? " 

" Yes, Clemmy ; shall we go on ? R-o-y-a-1 B-o-n-n-e-y.*' 

"Why, that was for Margie's papa," said the little 
quivering voice, the fingers playing nervously with the 
pretty trinket. 

"Shall we spell any more, dear?" said the teacher, 
hoarsely. 

" Yes ; I guess so," with a sob in the voice. 

'* Well, this is F-1-o-r-e-n-c-e D-a-i-s-y." 

The child wept aloud. 

" I wish they had stayed here, so I could love and play 
with them ! " 

The teacher had finished his painful task. With 
glittering eyes he stood looking from Rachel's back into 
the fire. But the persistent little one's fingers were 
searching for letters on the fifth silver star. 

"Aunty, where does the name begin on this one?" 

The answer came slowly and tremulously as Rachel 
caught the little one rapturously to her bosom, covering 
the tear-stained cheeks with her kisses to hide her 
emotion. 

" There is no name on it now, darling. But when the 
May blossoms come, we will find the prettiest one, and 
hen we will write a name on that silver star ! " 

Before the sentence had left her lips, Ralph, with 
shen face and bated breath, cried out, hoarsely and 
npetuously : 
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" For the dear Lord's sake, send the child away, and 
tell me what this means." 

And, in answer to Polly's wail through the hall, 
Clemmy hastened away with the lost kitten. His voice, 
lowered but intensified, repeated the interrogation. The 
wing of a bird could have wafted back the answer to his 
eager, listening ear. A moment to pierce his mental 
mind, and then he stood in a silence of surprised delight 
beside his mother once more. He was a little boy in the 
village church hearing the benediction pronounced by 
the minister on the waiting congregation, and the next 
moment his arms were about his Rachel. He took her 
up to his heart, just as she had taken little Clem. He 
rained kisses on her forehead, her cheeks, and then her 
lips. A half-divine self-forgetfulness possessed him, as 
he murmured : 

" Oh ! my darling ! my little Rachel ! How I have 
been starving for your precious love ! " 

Rachel's eyes were closed, but her cheeks were glow- 
ing — glowing with the words of the strong man's love. 
And when he paused a moment to look down on her in 
great content, she opened the shiny eyes, while clasping 
her arms about his neck, and said brokenly, " Tell me it 
all over again, dear Ralph. I am so glad to get home 
once more. I am as tired and lonesome as a child that 
is afraid in the dark." 

Then Ralph arose in great agony, and, after lowering 
the lamp, stood before her with his arms folded and 
bowed head. " Rachel, in the apocalyptic vision of 
John it was prophesied that, at the end of time, *The sea 
should give up its dead, and that after that there would 
be no more sea.' Shall I go down again into the charnel- 
house, and bring forth nty dead and loathsome /aj/ / or 
will the mercy that has spared me so long save me from 
the humiliating recital of my madness ? Will that same 
infinite pity allow me, by a lifetime of penitence, to 
expiate my folly ? The grandeur of the higher law, the 
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sacredness of the moral law, never looked half so majes- 
tic and God-like as when they were ruthlessly and wan- 
tonly violated. My darling, the law of self-forgiveness 
does not exist, but holiness may grow out of remorse. I 
cannot take you in my arms again, for your pure sweet 
kisses on my lips madden me." His breast heaved with ' 
his agitation, great drops stood upon his brow, his head 
was thrown back, with his tall form erect, and even while 
the pain was in his eyes, the old-time graciousness and 
dignity came back unconsciously. Oh, how handsome 
he looked ! 

" Ralph, every word you utter seals my condemnation . 
And I cannot accept your generosity ; it would only break 
my heart. I should have left my darlings in their fail 
blue heaven, left them safe with their God, and come 
back to you and to my duties, instead of standing with 
these arms outstretched and empty, trying to lure them 
back, and they, too busy with their work and play even 
to look down to see who was crying in the dark." In 
her eyes shone the divine light of pity and tenderest love. 
" What need of more words between us ? While we are 
contending for the victory of love, or the grandeur of 
justice, * God is good, and God is love ;' shall poor weak 
humanity be more inexorable ? Come, then, my darling. 
Come, and be, now and forevermore, all — all my own. 
You have suffered much," and, overcome by the rush of 
strange and ecstatic emotion, she saw before her only the 
lover of her youth. She felt once more his kisses on her 
lips, his strong arms encircling her, his glorious and 
beautiful presence very near. She wound her arms about 
him, softly passing the delicate fingers through the shin- 
ing hair, and, strange to say, the past faded away into 
darkness and space forever. And for 4he first time in 
three long months, she slept — slept like some little 
child, worn out with its play, upon Ralph's happy heart. 
And he slept not — it was so hard to realize X.\\"a.\. \Jaa 
flaming swords had been turned aside irota \x\^ '^^^^l, 
7 
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and that he, unworthy as he might be — like a great " high 
priest, might enter in, while the crowds in the aisles were 
kept waiting." Beside that, his heart was so close to 
that other handful of a heart, that he lay awake to count 
the even beat between the two. The chaos of good and 
evil had ceased their struggle, and he was conquered and 
subdued ; it was, indeed, the perfect victory of love. He 
had gained his liberty, but it was little Rachel that had 
fought the good fight, and won the crown of victory. 

When his eyes opened on a new day, the sun in all 
its glory was shining upon him and a beautiful world. 
" And the evening and the morning were the first day." 

And so, with the bright web of trust once more spread 
before them, these two lives began to open and clear 
daily. "The peace that passeth all understanding" 
filled Ralph's soul. Through Rachel had come the 
wrong, through her came the atonement ; and, in the 
words of the Moor — 

** She loved me for the danger^ I had passed, 
And I loved her that she did pity them." 

And then began the story of the castle and the lake, the 
one full of majesty, the other full of tender grace, 
reflecting back the lofty tower, till every stone had 
caught the happy smile from the transfigured lake in 
the glow of the beautiful sunset, and they went on 
with their waiting. And Ralph had only to watt till the 
stress of the work was done, till the fevered rush that 
was wearing men's souls away should slacken, and when 
he might loosen his mind to more repose. 

And Rachel was waiting till the fruit trees were 
puflfed out and fluted with their flowers, till dozing winds 
breathed away their sweet fragrance through open win- 
dows, waiting till her arms — so long empty — should be 
again filled by the " May blossom " that would drop 
down out of the sky ; when she should once more clasp 
dainty hands, with palms like the delicate sea-shells. 
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within her own. Only now and then came little throbs 
of sadness that always ended with a slender thread of 
**song of praise" for bliss denied as well as given, as 
though to charm away lingering pain. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

A REVELATION AND A CORAL BRACELET. 

|LLEN FAIRFAX never forgot the poverty of 
his childhood, much less the privations that 
attended his early manhood. After his dis- 
appointment in regard to Rachel he settled 
down into another Gradgrind. From that time forth his 
motto was, **a man's best friend is his money." He 
never ceased to anathematize sentimental and romantic 
people. Whatever sentiment there might have been in 
the girl he married was wept out in the first year of this 
practical union. From that time on life became one 
unceasing agitation, a piece of sordid, nervous, anxious 
fretwork, full of patches and seams ; open, after a few 
years, to the inspection of any on-looker. There is no 
doubt, that much of the disorder in the family, much of 
its discomfort, was the result of its master's greed for 
gold, by leading his wife into little duplicities and 
manceuverings that would have been pitiful and degrad- 
ing to a finer nature, as well as a daily reproach. His 
wife was not to be trusted with the money to meet even 
the ordinary expenses of the family, much less anvthing 
over — such as pin money. In consequence of this, and 
for the sake of peace, a combined system of intrigue 
existed, which included not only the children, but the 
servants themselves. There was no chance for either 
peace or dignity, much less love aud Yi'Si^^vci^^'^, va. ^Coax 
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home, if such it might be called, which held no retreat 
from his cat-like, stealthy tread, or any escape from his 
watchful, suspicious eye. The usual amount of haggling 
ensued, over five or fifty dollars, till it became torture to 
hear the tirade. It was not an easy matter to live with 
this being, so full of odd corners and eccentric moves 
that the circles in the atmosphere about him were always 
full of clouds, betokening a crisis at hand. There was 
always felt some want of air or room wherever he hap- 
pened to be. All the gold mines in the world could not 
have made Allen Fairfax a rich man, because he was too 
poor in spirit. It was what he had in the bank, and not 
w^hat he had in his heart, that constituted his real riches. 
Even his children were made to feel how great was their 
tax upon his purse, and their young life was poorer in 
consequence of the unwelcome knowledge, while his 
wife had no higher ambition than to just get along, 
for, as she was wont to say to herself — 

" If I sneer at love's wild passion 
Who fancies I break my heart ? 
'Tis this world's righteous fashion 
With a sneer to cover the smart. 
Better to give up loving 
Than not to play your part, 
And if one gets to his journey's end 
What matter how galled the steed ? " 

As for a thought of any riches, or even happier life 
for herself or children, seldom flitted across her mind. 
The problem of how to truly live on the smallest expen- 
diture possible, had absorbed the most of the time that 
might have been given to the nourishment of their higher 
natures, to their aspirations, affections, tastes, to say 
nothing for the spiritual and immaterial part of their 
lives ; nothing for the Summer, Autumn, or Winter, no 
refuge anywhere for these hungry, growing, tender 
things. Only that life was not worth the living. That 
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the times were hard, and likely to continue. This was 
the argument that had prevailed over all others in the 
matter of Pauline's attending the Convent school. To 
say that the beautiful young face had not been missed 
from their circle would-be untrue. The mother had come 
at last to feel some kind of a reproach in the wistful 
unformed, face of little Clem, as well as in the abstracted 
mood, and pent-up silence of the bright, handsome, young 
Allen ; who had never failed to make a visit to the Con- 
vent each week. Pauline had been home once from 
Friday until Monday. With Clem folded in her arms in 
the child's wild joy at seeing her once more. It was 
worth while to go away and come back again, for such a 
gracious reception ; even the father seemed to give her a 
welcome, remarking kindly, " I think you are growing 
very fast, too fast for your age ; how old are you, Pau- 
line ?" 

" I shall soon be twelve, papa." She might as well 
have said fifty, for all the spring there was in her voice, 
or animation in her manner. 

" Before I was your age, I was earning my own living. 
I did not have the easy life that my children do, and yet 
they are always complaining. If they had to work as I 
did, they would try and save instead of spending. Now, 
there is your mother, she sits up nights planning how to 
scatter money the next day, while I am wearing my life 
away, trying to keep a home over your heads, and what 
thanks do I get ? Oh, no, I never do anything. Why, 
Allen, alone, has cost me more than I ever had in my life, 
until after I was married." Not one at the table could 
have gainsaid the truth of that remark ; there was really 
nothing to say, so they sat silent, awaiting another 
remark. 

" Are you as contented there as you were at home ? " 

" Quite contented, papa," with a flushed face. 

"Would you rather come home? I am trying to get 
at your feelings." 
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It was so strange that her father should think there 
were such things as feelings, that it was not easy to bring 
herself to answer at once. 

" Thank you, papa. I would rather not come back, if 
you are quite willing that I should stay ; beside's, it costs 
less to keep me there, and the times are as hard — as ever, 
I suppose." 

" Yes ; hard as ever, and will be harder still, before 
we reach bottom. My hand is in my pocket all the time ; 
household expenses are on the increase, debts begin to 
accumulate. I try to persuade your mother to be more 
economical, but it is to no purpose. She wastes faster 
than I can earn ; but there will be an end some time, 
when I am dead and gone. When I tell people what it 
costs a year to keep my family, they think it impossible, 
that unless the money is absolutely squandered it could 
not be so." There were the usual indications of exces- 
sive weariness manifested by his hearers. Young Allen 
even went so far as to yawn, while the hapless mother, 
who had arisen from the table, and stood holding one 
hand within the other watching nervously for the first 
chance to put an end to the conversation. She looked 
colorless, heavy-eyed, and /iespairing, but still he con- 
tinued : " Now, there is Bridges, he tells me that he 
lives- on less than one-third of what it costs me. But, 
what is the matter, Mary? Haven't I the privilege of 
speaking in the house ? " as he saw the unhappy woman 
smite herself nervously upon the breast. 

"Allen, let us talk these things over by ourselves, 
and not load these young lives with our burdens." 

** Who ever spared me. You have always sided with 
them against me, and they have taken advantage of your 
hostility, and this is why they show such disrespect." 
And, with angry face, and menace in his voice, he turned 
once more to the child, who stood with a flushed and 
downcast look before him. 

'^Pauliae, what I desire to know is, if your mother 
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will. permit the privilege of my asking you, what your 
plans are after you have finished your education ? " 

" I have fw plans, papa,*' she said, hesitatingly. Two 
months ago she would have wept ; she was firmer now, 
but very humble, as well as very helpless. 

He turned away impatiently, looked out of the 
window, saying : 

" I have been trying to invite your confidence, but it 
is a part of your mother's miserable system of keeping 
everything from me until the last moment, and then they 
come as unpleasant surprises.'* 

Pauline's answer was not readier now than her reply 
before. The idea of her being of sufl5cient importance 
to have plans and confidences to bestow, was new 
indeed ; but, as some kind of reply was expected, she 
ventured to say, timidly : 

" Everything is very pleasant at the convent. The 
sisters are very kind and fond of me, and I am of them. 
They say I am getting along with my studies ; and I 
have thought sometimes, papa," here a little sob in the 
voice choked the rest. 

The anxious, pleading light in the mother's eyes, had 
been succeeded by one of defiance. It was the haunted 
look of a dumb creature, trying to protect her young ; 
as she said under her breath — 

** I would not try to question her further. She has 
come here for little visit. Let us make it pleasant and 
enjoy it with her. Go, Pauline, if your papa will permit 
you, to Allen and Clem. I expect they think it a week, 
till you come." 

The disconcerted child waited for his assent, with a 
worn and anxious look, not venturing to move. 

"I guess papa will excuse you now, dear." Still the 
figure sat motionless. The girl turned towards the door 
slowly. 

" Come here, Pauline. And, madam, I would advise 
you not to thwart all my wishes. I bega.iv \.o ^'^>s. ^ q^^'Sk- 
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tion, I wish an answer. You said, a moment since, 'you 
sometimes thought.' Go on with what you were saying." 

She hesitated, and trembled visibly, as she spoke. *' If 
you are willing, papa, I should like to stay there alto- 
gether." 

*' You do not mean to tell me that you would prefer 
the dull life of a convent to this luxury, by which you 
have always been surrounded — the pretty gewgaws and 
fineries, that girls love so well, no chance to throw away 
money on follies. I cannot believe all this. It is con- 
trary to my experience of the sex. To live in a black 
gown. Pshaw ! " laughing scornfully. "I suppose you 
would like to tell me, if you dared, that the convent is an 
Eden compared with this house." 

" I never said that, papa. I never thought of it in that 
way ; but I have been very unhappy here." 

" Well, in what way have you thought of it, pray ? 
Speak up ! I am not an ogre ! although you have been 
brought up to think so." 

" Papa, please let me go now," twisting, her apron 
nervously over her fingers. " I have not thought — " 

" No, you never think, any more than your mother 
does. You are like the rest of the ungrateful bag- 
gage. If ever there was a man to be pitied, I am." He 
started to take his hat. The mother, with one arm around 
the tired and hysterical child, was leading her to the 
door, when he attempted to pass them. 

" Stand back, Allen Fairfax ! It has come my turn 
now. You will wait till I g^v^you permission to leave 
this room ! " She turned the key in the door, took it out, 
threw it on the table. 

She stood with hands folded over her heaving bosom ; 
there was something almost appalling in the ghastly face 
and 6yes, blazing v/ith madness, the thin nostrils were 
quivering, while the breath came hard and fast, she fairly 
panted out the pent-up wrath in words that could scarcely 
be heard above the labored breath, the whole drooping 
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attitude had gone, she was erect and defiant enough now. 
It was Medea ; the dagger was sheathed in silence. 

** Well," said he at last, with an ironical smile, " what 
does all this pantomime mean ? *' 

" Are you satisfied to force from those timid lips the 
truth that she is trying to hide ? Could you expect her 
to stand up and say, * I desire to leave your house because, 
with the rest of your unhappy children, I have been made 
to feel a burden on you ; that, while it has been a shelter, 
it has never been a home' ? Did you expect her to have 
been as brave as this ? It has never been a part of your 
system in life to invite any one's confidence, and why 
begin now with Pauline? Their littleness has never 
saved them, their innocence has never conquered your 
hard and relentless heart. Another idol has always 
stood between you and your family. I have tried to 
warn you against this wretched slavery in vain. • You 
have bowed down to your golden idol, you have faith- 
fully served it in utter defiance to the first commandment. 
You have sneered at everything good, wise and holy. 
Your path was green and pleasant, you have made it a 
wilderness of sorrow for all the unfortunates committed 
to your keeping. Wealth has flowed like a river in its 
abundance ; has one prayer of thankfulness or gratitude 
left your lips ? Have the wife and the children received 
any benefit from the large accumulation ? No ; the 
grinding process has still continued. When it was noth- 
ing else to lay between the mill-stones, it was our 
poor hearts. * Money is a man's best friend, and, when 
he has that, he has everything."* 

"What does all this nonsense mean?" he asked, 
impatiently, watching the clouds of smoke from his 
cigar. "You are all having a hard time, I suppose. 
Well, it may get worse before it is better. If you didn't 
want the child to go, why didn't you say so ? I thought 
you was glad enough to get rid of the trouble." 

"Because I knew how miserable sVi^ -w^^Vw^t^, '^^ 

7* 
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cause, if yon must know, I thought — oh ! miserable man 
— that it would cost less to keep her there ; that every 
year her expenses would be on the increase as she grew 
older ; because I am wearied with the continual strain of 
reproaches you fill the house with, about money and 
extravagance." 

" According to your own story, I am nothing less than 
a demon, and you have all been martyrs." He threw 
the ashes off his cigar with a bitter, taunting laugh. 
"How have you managed to live so long?" 

** I have lived eighteen years on sufferance. I have 
tried to be patient for the children's sake, fighting every 
inch of the way for this miserable patchwork of exist- 
ence ; trying to crush out and down every natural 
prompting that makes the lives of other women sweet, 
happy and blessed. But that is nothing that I care to speak 
about. If the gall and bitterness mixed for me had 
escaped the lips of the innocent, the wrong done them ! 
Your life is too short to atone for, either in this 

world " And here she paused, with hand uplifted, as 

if spellbound, her form quivering, her eyes distended 
as in horror ; involuntarily she moved forward till she 
stood directly beneath the chandelier and the center of 
the room. A singularly marked expression, or shiver of 
terror, passed over her face as she looked toward the 
door ; then the wild eyes came back and fastened them- 
selves with a curious look upon Allen's face. 

"Those visions of Shelley begin to affect your nerves. 
I should not be surprised if you were born with a caul 
over your face," he blurted out, harshly. He might as 
well have spoken to the dead for all the notice she took 
of him, although the startled eyes had not once moved 
their stony gaze. 

"With that horror in your face, and this dead silence, 
one would suppose you were watching the dogs lick up 
the blood from Henry's coffin in the streets of London, 
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accoraing to the priest's prpphiecy. And, as I have a 
fancy for the marvelous, let's have it out." 

Some sound seemed to penetrate her ear. Her eyes 
wandered vacantly around the room to the table. The 
key ! She drew a long breath, took a glass of water, 
which she drank feverishly, and sat down exhausted in 
the furthest corner of the room. 

" Well, with your remarkable quick perceptions, you 
ought to be able to recover from your mystical specula- 
tions sooner. My time is precious." His nerves were 
evidently shaken with a sort of superstitious fear. He 
spoke with an effort, as though trying to repress an 
unpleasant emotion, with little hope of success. " As I 
said before, my time is precious." 

" Very precious indeed, — indeed," was the hoarse reply. 
"And, as I was saying — but I have almost forgotten 
where I was," putting her hand thoughtfully before her 
eyes. 

"Never mind what you were saying. It is what you 
were so absorbed in fancying you were seeing. Who 
knows but you have the power of second sight ? " he said> 
sarcastically. 

" It is of no consequence whatever," she answered, 
absently, " what I think or feel, much less see. It would 
require no prognostication to read your final end — 
* I read as I run ' — you that have lived in open defiance 
of the first commandment." 

" Yes ; Affrey Flintwich, you have predicted my end 
from the beginning. You have told me before that I was 
faithless and godless, and all that sort of thing. This is 
nothing new. Give us the vision of my final judgment 
that froze you into a statue. As long as you promise 
to leave me my best friend to console me, I can listen 
with composure to even the compact between Faust and 
the devil, without the raising of a hair from my head." 

"As I was saying when I was interrupted, that while 
you have been cringing to the rich or ^o^N^xi>A^ ^Ck>x 
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have trampled down the innocent and helpless, for this 
golden idol is more than wife or children. Now, I tell 
you to hug it to your heart, and make the most of it, 
because the end is nearing, in which it will fall into 
fragments, and crush you beneath its ruins. So, make 
the most of that, — for you have nothing else ! " 

He broke out into a hard, bitter laugh. In spite of him- 
self, the incident of the last few minutes had insensibly 
affected him ; her words had a new interest for him, they 
touched his pocket. With a sneer in his voice he replied, 
" Well, as I have no faith in anything, you might have 
left me with my poor possessions to comfort me. The only 
interest I have in humanity is a moneyed one. There is 
no use denying that, I hate hypocrisy ! I am no better, no 
worse, than when you were fool enough to marry me. I 
am what I was — a plain, practical man. I never believed 
in the magnet of attraction they talk about ; I had no 
power or inclination to respond to your love-sick rhapso- 
dies. You have changed with a vengeance, and made a 
mess of it all around," — there was something else that he 
was evidently holding back. 

" Why did you marry, under such circumstances ? " 

"Why did I marry?" he looked at her with his 
fiendish smile ; struck a match to re-light his cigar, that 
had gone out. 

" Why, that is the question I have asked !" Her eyes, 
pitiful and tired, were fixed upon the hard face before 
her that was turning into bronze, and sat waiting for the 
words that would fill her with loathing, hate, and bitter 
shame — and they came, brutal as a death-blow. 

" Because you threw yourself into my arms. I pitied 
you, even while I despised your weakness. It was better 
to throw myself away on you, than continue the hard life 
under your noble, generous guardian. It makes me 
laugh when I think of that man's duplicity. Married 
because I needed the paltry dower that came with you, to 
lay the foundation of my present fortune. Take it alto- 
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gather, I think the reasons sufficient for taking the step. 
Now, are you satisfied with the whys and wherefores of 
my amiable intentions regarding yourself? As I told 
you before, I don't pretend to be any better than I am. 

An evil light, full of a terrible menace, shone in 
the woman's frenzied eyes. " Are you man or demon ? " 
she cried wildly, leaping to her feet, " that you dare tell 
me this of your accursed and loathsome life ; this shame- 
ful wrong you have left as an inheritance for innocent little 
ones ! * To him that hath shall be given, to him that hath 
not shall be taken that which he hath.' Now read your 
doom ! It is an inexorable law, it is justice as well. I 
tell you again, this edifice that you have toiled and 
sweated to rear, has * feet of potter's clay *; that it will fall 
and crush you to atoms. Not one stone to be left upon 
another ! " She was laboring under a fearful state of ex- 
citement. It was the woman's pride that he had crushed — 
the sore spot that he had touched. She did not rave, 
her very voice was raised full of imperious wrath. And 
yet, if she had possessed a knowledge of his business 
affairs, her words would not have affected him as they did,' 
but ** whom the gods wish to destroy they first make mad." 
So now he sat watching "this stag at bay" while he lis- 
tened, chilled and dejected, and his hands shook like 
those of a man inebriated. 

** I did not know the truth could cut so close. Why, it 
is as neat as a sword stroke. How you can hate as well 
as fear ! Who would have believed I could make you feel 
so much ? " 

She took a long crimping-pin from her hair, straight- 
ened it out, and laid it on the burning coals. "At least,'' 
she said, "the saber wound is clean, and it may have a 
chance to heal. There are some wounds that leave scars 
forever." The steel was at white heat. With the 
scissors she took it from the fire and laid it across the 
white wrist, and thrust the quivering flesh out toward 
him. He drew back with a cry oi ViorioT, ^^"^o^n^^^^ 
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how little power . you have had to make me fear ! " 
She threw the wire away. A long line of angry red 
marked the left wrist like a bracelet of coral. There 
was a sickening odor in the room, that was disgusting. 

" For the first time in all these years you have bared 
your heart before me, hitherto you have worn a shield. 
Now, that w^e at last understand each other, it matters 
not how soon the world ends for you— or me. My work 
is almost done, and you have no time to lose. I volun- 
teer for the last time." — He was about to interrupt her. — 
"Patience," she said, tauntingly, "patience! my noble 
Haynau, until I — have spoken ! " She drew herself up 
imperiously. He sat back, like a man in his last ex- 
tremity, still muttering sarcastically. His mind was 
prepared for anything now, any horror even. He had 
all his life been swayed by his superstitious fears. He 
had never been induced to make a will, for the same idea 
that it would be a precursor of his death. "To give 
you a little advice, let the child go back to her new and 
happy home in some degree of peace. That, in the 
future, she need not look back upon her last visit to her 
father's house as one that engendered strife and bitter- 
ness. Her inheritance is one of sorrow. Still, the father- 
less are always God's care." 

His limbs shook, his lips were white and quivering. 
He fell back like a smitten creature. ' ' 

" Let her come when she will. Why not ? " hoarsely. 

Again the strange thrill of terror passed over her. 
He saw the color fade out, leaving her face white, ex- 
hausted, and deathless. The passion had died away, the 
very tones of her voice had grown flat. 

"Because," she said, taking the key from the table 
and unlocking the door, and throwing it wide, "she 
comes but once again to cross this threshold, and then it 
will be red with blood! " 

Swiftly and silently she passed through the open 
door up to her children, while he sat there, dazed and 
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bewildered. On the opposite wall of the room, like so 
many demons, were the terrible and brutal words that 
he had hurled at her, holding carnival. He tried to shut 
out the accursed sight. Then again they took the form of 
a handwriting on that wall. It was, of course, the effect 
of their unpleasant controversy. He had been excited, 
besides, he had smoked two cigars, a very unusual thing ; 
his head was not clear. If it had been one of her gossip- 
ing moods, or one of her days of endless platitudes, he 
could have understood her better. But it was none of 
these, and, therefore, he was far at sea. But women 
were strange, impulsive creatures ; there was no under- 
standing their inconsistencies. He had said what he had 
long desired to say. He had thrust his finger in the 
wound, and yet he might have felt more like a man if he 
had left it unsaid. His intention had been to humiliate 
her. The blow only stunned her. He never forgot an 
injury — he never forgave — it was his creed ; and, while 
she was imitating Medusa, he was stone already. " Not 
one stone left upon another," kept ringing in his ears. 
She must have been out of her mind. Such ridiculous 

m 

jargon belonged to a charlatan's tricks, and not a sensible 
being. Women were all fools. On he went down-town 
in an uncomfortable state, to say the least of it. What 
could she have intended by saying, " The fatherless are 
God's care " ? He was not dead. He was not reduced 
to poverty. His idol was not broken. Pshaw! she was 
but raving ! 

Still the awesome feeling never left him for weeks, 
until it became almost a reality that something was 
shadowing his footsteps. He turned suddenly about 
when walking alone, expecting to see some one tracking 
him. The thing became uncomfortable. It is true the 
state of his nerves were anything but pleasant or healthy. 
The business sky was darkening with ominous clouds. 
Men began to feel a sense of danger in the rumblings 
beneath their feet, which were premomiorY s^xtv^Xoxiv'Sk oli 
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unsteadiness. Within the next few weeks, paper, upon 
which he had relied, was allowed to go to protest. But 
he had always held his own, and it was not likely he 
should fail this time. Expenses at home should be cur- 
tailed. He could give up his cigars — tobacco cost a 
trifle. He seldom saw Mary now ; the last time he did 
she still wore upon her right arm a pink coral bracelet. 
It was hideous. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

AARON AND HIS WIFE, HETTY DERWENT. 

ETTY, that letter sounds good," said Aaron 
Derwent, taking off his glasses iand laying 
them down upon the table. " Sounds just 
like little Rachel, too. What a generous 
heart she has ; always thinking about some one else. 
Not one word from Mary, though ; it will be some time 
before she would give a cool thousand to the poor, as a 
thank offering." 

** Perhaps she has not so much to be thankful for," 
said Mrs. Dewent, stirring vigorously at the pot of boil- 
ing meal, and herself at the same time into a great heat. 
" You always make fish of one and flesh of another, as 
their Aunt Margaret used to say before she died." 

" And as I have heard her say a thousand times, that 
not even their own father could have managed their 
affairs better. Just to think of a railroad going right 
through that marsh land that was worthless, and ten 
thousand dollars offered for it — two thousand cash, bal- 
ance in stock. Strange, Mary never answered my letter. 
I wish I knew just what she wanted me to do with her 
share. Allen is a grinding sort of a man, and I guess by 
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this time they are rich enough to leave this as an invest- 
ment for the children. I never was so sure about that 
bargain as I might have been, for I've had my doubts." 

" You managed to keep them pretty well to yourself if 
you did," said the wife with some temper, putting the 
dish of mush and pitcher of iced milk upon the table. 
" You are like the man that got all the religion he could 
and kept it so close that no one knew he ever had any. I 
tell you, Aaron, there is some things that can't be undone, 
which had better never been done. I am not the only 
one that has lain awake nights over that bargain^ as you 
please to call it. No wonder everything has gone 
against us." 

" Hetty, you talk like an old idiot. I done it for the 
best, and you know it. Give me my supper and let's have 
done ! I don't see how I could have acted any differ- 
ently ; besides, Mary was in love with Allen, and — " 

" He with her, I suppose you are going to say," the 
other interrupted, sarcastically. ** Well, I happen to 
know better, and so do you. The sleepless nights, the 
anxious days, that Margaret Pelton passed through for 
years, no one but God and myself knows. I tell you, 
Mary has been wronged and defrauded from the very 
beginning, and some one has to suffer for it." 

**We do not know, Hetty, but that it has been all 
right. Leastwise, Mary has never complained to me. 
There is no use in imagining things ; the girls have got 
along well, I guess, and Allen must be a very rich man. 
And Mary has her children, and Rachel has lost all hers. 
You never cared as much for little Rachel as you did for 
Mary." 

** And you never cared as much for Mary's mother as 
you did for Rachel's father. That is where the difference 
comes in," was the quick retort. " I promised her Aunt 
Margaret that if ever the time came when Mary needed a 
friend, I would stand by her, and, Aaron, it is coming. 
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And I will keep my word as sure as we both live ; I will 
keep my word without fear or favor." 
\ " Then you will be a fool for your pains. It won't 

help matters one bit. I should like to know how — but 
there is no use talking with you in such a tempest as 
this. I'll take my hat and walk over to the post-office, 
perhaps there may be aletter in the last mail. I want 
this thing off my mind." And Aaron Derwent went 
^ slowly down the well-kept gravel path, pausing now and 

then to look at the thick-cut hedge that surrounded the 
cottage. The grove of oaks, on the right, was heavier 
now thali when two little girls played in and out among 
their shadows, or swung to and fro upon the swing made 
of grape vines. Adown the green slopes the sheep-bells 
tinkled, while the cattle, sleek of skin and rich of color, 
were ruminating knee-deep in their pasturings. On the 
left lay broad acres of waving grain that promised a 
bountiful harvest. 

Hetty had evidently disturbed him, for when he came 
to the heart of the lane, he looked down it irresolutely, 
took off his hat to catch the delicious breeze, leaned over 
the fence, and fell to thinking. Memories of other years 
thronged the lane till it became full of people. Through 
that lane passed the old master and mistress, never to 
return. Through that lane the little ones played to and 
from the village school. Through it passed young Mr. 
Arthur and Miss Margaret on their way to foreign lands. 
What a tall, brave, handsome fellow he was. What a 
sweet, laughing girl she was, kissing her little hand back 
to Hetty and him from the carriage. 

** They came back in five years, but Miss Margaret was 
never the same. And then Mr. Arthur brought back a 
wife and child almost three years old, and he never told 
us in his letters that he was married, even. But, as I 
said then, it did not become us to talk about our betters. 
Hetty has upset me with her chatter. I can't stand as 
much as I could once, anyway. She was always as 
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whimsical as can be about Mary. I should like to know 
what is in her mind now, what new wrinkle ! I guess 
I'll go back to the house ; if there is a letter, Rice will 
bring it up with his mail.'* And the old man turned him 
about, let down the bars, and walked slowly through the 
cornfield at the back of the house. 

Hetty Derwent stood in the open doorway, shading 
her faded blue eyes with her hand, watching the retreat- 
ing form of her husband with a bitter smile upon her 
furrowed face. 

"We have all got to suffer more or less, I suppose, 
but I don't believe in any one suffering a whit more than 
can be helped. But the next best thing is to have patience 
to do one's duty. But people, I notice, all do their duty 
better if they are happy. I don't see why that most of 
the sacrifices that God accepts come from the miserable. 
But, as Aaron says, I am an idiot about some things. I 
susjfect I am. I had a chance to tell him my mind. The 
idea of Miss Mary complaining ! But I've seen her when 
my heart ached, and red-hot irons could not have forced 

the truth out of her any more than they could But, 

merciful goodness, who is that ? " as her eye fell upon a 
figure slowly advancing along the path, weary in gait, 
faltering in movements, with a dazed look in the color- 
less, forlorn face, pitiful to behold. "Why, Miss MaryJ 
why didn't you tell us you were coming, and we would 
have gone to meet you ? Bless your dear life ! it is only 
this day that Aaron and I were talking about you." 

" And what were you saying ? " 

Hetty hesitated. The truth was, she had been so sur- 
prised that she did not know what to say, and to find her 
guest in so strange a mood was unaccountable and 
enough to keep her silent. She wished for Derwent, any- 
thing that would divert the steady gaze with which she 
was regarded. 

" You are tired, Miss Mary. I will go and get you 
some wine," — glad of any excuse to leave \.Vve \ooxci, 'X.V^ 
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wine was swallowed eagerly. Its stimulation caused a 
kind of sob in the voice that had quivered all along with 
an unusual, as well as unnatural excitement. 

" Where is Derwent ? " 

*' He has gone to the post-office in hopes of getting a 
letter from you. The directors of the railroad are press- 
ing to get the land to begin their roads and depot. It is 
going to be the making of Westj&eld. Land is going up 
like a rocket. Yesterday he got an answer from Miss 
Rachel, and now I guess he will be glad enough that you 
have answered your letter in person." 

The eyes of the two women met in a gaze that was 
long and anything but comfortable. The elder of the 
two withdrew hers first, as the other scornfully turned 
herself towards the door as Aaron Derwent stood upon 
the threshold contemplating them. He advanced hesi- 
tatingly into the room, put out the hand she would not 
see, and said, in a nervous voice : • 

"Glad to see you, Miss Mary, in answer to my 
letter." 

" Your letter ! What letter ? I have received no 
letter from you. I have come about my own business, 
and to ask about things that cannot be trusted to letters. 
I have taken that momentous step which breaks fraternal 
relations forever. My life is a wreck. And I ask you, 
Aaron Derwent, for an account of your stewardship. I 
ask you for my lost soul, my lost youth ! Why have I 
been a tool of an inexorable destiny, and in your hands ? 
What has life been but a sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal? till there is nothing left but to 'curse God and 
die ! ' " 

They fell back, appalled before the wrath of th(5 
excited woman. 

Aaron Derwent fumbled at his necktie, trying to 
loosen it, but uttered not a word, but noticed the passion- 
ate flush in the angry eyes. 

"J did not know," he said at length, falteringly, "that 
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there was any want of happiness in your life. I should 
have been very unhappy to have learned it, Miss Mary. 
I had the honor to be your father's trusted friend, and 
prepared his will with great precision and clearness, 
considering there were some difficulties in the way. I 
have the satisfaction of having enjoyed the confidence of 
your Aunt Margaret, while she lived ; and your reproaches 
are hard to bear. Your interests have been identical with 
Miss Rachel's, and no word of censure has ever passed 
her lips. I have tried to serve you faithfully, while I 
had either of your affairs in my hands. You made your 
choice in marriage, as did your sister after you. I do not 
see where I could have done any differently when your 
happiness was my first consideration." And Aaron Der- 
went wiped the perspiration from his cold forehead. 

"What was the amount of fortune which induced 
Mr. Fairfax to marry me, after you had dismissed his 
suit for the hand of my sister ? And what was your share 
in the iniquitous transaction that bound an innocent vic- 
tim to an unloving husband ? How much did you receive 
for your valuable services? Anything more than paid 
the mortgage off the Jenner place ?" 

Hetty's arms were folded across her heart, which now 
heaved convulsively. When the last sentence was finished 
she looked into the stony face beside her. 

" Aaron, speak ! if you have anything to say for your- 
self. I told you trouble was coming. * The mills of the 
gods grind slow,' — and now it has come." As for Der- 
went, words were beyond him. The truth that had been 
uttered had been so full of terrors as to take away his 
breath, and he sat like a man stricken dumb, gazing first 
into one face, and then the other. 

" I have saved nothing from my wrecked life, and a 
complete severance has taken place. Husband I have 
never had. Children are healthier and happier without 
me. I have become as indifferent to the father as he is to 
the children. If you talk about the ties ol 2LfL^c\\ci\i A ^^^ 
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you it is association that produces the feeling called natu- 
ral affection. Consequently, I have no sister. I have noth- 
ing to reconcile me to life. I am a weak, broken, helpless 
woman. And now, Derwent, as you have refused, by your 
silence, to answer my questions, I tell you that I know 
everything." Several times during this exciting inter- 
view she pressed both hands to her head, her countenance 
was flushed and wild. The eyes were red, and shining, 
but the pupils were contracted, while the breath came 
hot and fierce. The excitement and distress she had 
undergone, had been very prolonged, and now began to 
show itself in the unsteady gait with which she paced the 
floor. Aaron Derwent went out of the room older, by 
five years, than when he entered it. He tried even then 
to speak, but the tongue refused him utterance. He 
moved about softly, as one groping in the dark, or as we 
are wont to do in rooms that are tenanted by the dead. 
He found his- way out the back of the house. And there 
Hetty came suddenly and called out sharply for him to 
come quickly. And when he re-entered that room, it was 
to find Mary Fairfax unconscious in the arms of his weep- 
ing wife. His face was white and scared, and he appeared 
to hesitate about approaching. " She is beyond conscious- 
ness now, poor darling. Help me to get her on the bed 
and go for the doctor ! I think I know what this means. 
1 have seen just such a case before." 

" Who was it, Hetty ? " 

"Almira Jenner," she answered, in a strangely ex- 
cited way. 

The white face of Aaron Derwent looked more like 
clay than flesh, through which blood might be coursing. 
He tottered out, crushed and bewildered, mounted his 
horse, and galloped all the way to the doctor's. 

" How long has she been sleeping ? '* said the latter, 
with his fingers upon the full and rapid pulse. 

" About half an hour. She complained of great dizzi- 
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ness in the head, and said she had wakeful nights for 
several weeks." 

" She is laboring under great mental excitement. To 
what extent the brain is involved, I am at present unable 
to say. I should say some nervous shock has brought 
her to this condition." And, after leaving remedies to 
be administered every half-hour, he took his departure, 
promising to call early upon the following morning. 

Hetty Derwent never left that bedside the entire 
night, all through the long, dark hours, for the poor 
eyes were so sensitive to light that it was placed outside 
the door. She listened to the mild, and then again the 
wild ravings of the sufferer. She bent over her darling 
with a wild constriction at the heart, listening to things 
she could not understand, but which were full of fore- 
bodings. At one time she was with the children ; then 
calling to Pauline to come home ; then pleading with 
Allen to be kind and not drive her to madness ; then she 
thrust out the thin arm, with a line that was rea, and 
cried out, excitedly : " See how little you can make 
me feel ! " Oh ! it was a terrible night for watcher as 
well as sufferer. 

When the day at last dawned, the ravings ceased, and 
a great stupor came, with stertorous breathing. Hetty 
understood that only too well. She felt that Aaron was 
watching her keenly when she called him to hurry the 
doctor. She set her face like stone ; indeed, she felt 
turning into stone already. With the dumbness of death 
within her came the peace around her, as if, in her poor 
life the struggle was almost over — the poor life that 
had been burdened with its dark weight that pursued 
her, even to the house of God — and now the weight of 
years seemed about falling from her. She would, in the 
providence of God, be spared, perhaps, the disclosures 
she had fully prepared herself to make — disclosures that 
would have branded Aaron Derwent's name for life. 
Everything had gone wrong with him. Thtix c?d\\^^^xl 
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had died. They had outlived their kindred, and stood, 
like two blasted trees, " cumbering the ground, fit only to 
be cut down." 

All kinds of rambling thoughts filled the brain of 
Derwent during the ride in the day-dawning, uncanny 
thoughts, and that filled him with unspeakable dread. 
There was something else that troubled him, about which 
even Hetty remained ignorant. He would liked to have 
counseled with her. She was clear-headed sometimes, 
but she gave him no opportunity for speech, and he was 
so cut-up and wavering that all self-assertion was gone. 
He had received a letter the evening before, through 
neighbor Rice — a letter difficult to understand, much 
less to comply with, under present circumstances. It 
ran thus : 

" Derwent : — Everything has gone to smash, and I am 
a ruined man. I intercepted your letter to Mary. Get 
a mortgage on the land. Send it to me at once, if you 
want to save my wretched life. I will make it right with 
Mary. I have not been home in four days. Don't delay 
an hour. "Allen Fairfax.** 

It bore no resemblance to the smooth, even hand- 
writing that he had been accustomed to reading. Some- 
thing ought to be done, but which way to turn so 
suddenly the weak old man could not decide. And then 
there was Mary, lying in her helpless condition. Then 
again, what right had he to move a finger in the matter? 
He took out the letter once more, read it with his flesh 
creeping as with a chill. Of his own free will he would 
do nothing until he had shown it to Hetty. One thing 
was certain — Allen did not know, at the time of writing 
the letter, that his wife had left her home. But, when he 
returned home, all thought of the matter passed from 
his mind until Hetty, two days later, proposed sending 
once more for Allen to come and see his wife, who now 
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lay in a most critical condition. And then Derwent 
placed the crumpled letter in her hands. There was 
something unnatural in the smile with which she read 
those few lines, now four days old, so full of desperation. 
She handed it back without a word. 

" Hetty, I feel so kind of helpless. Tell me what I 
shall do ! " 

" What you shall do ? " she answered, turning sharply 
on him ; " you have no longer any interests that need to 
be consulted, so you need do nothing. There she lies, 
helpless as a wounded bird that might be crushed by a 
blow, and he has brought her to this, with your aid and 
duplicity. But here is his letter in answer to mine. It 
will not take' long to read it. 

" Hetty : — I cannot come. I could not look upon 
her. I could not breathe if in her presence, I believe. 
At last in the depths of hell, Allen." 

The earth seemed to tremble beneath the old man's 
feet, and the skies reeled around him, while a confused 
murmur filled the whole air. 

" Hetty, be kind to me," he said, stretching his quiver- 
ing hands towards her. " These new things are preying 
on me, so you will not have me long." 

" It is her life I am hungering and thirsting for, and 
not the miserable remnant left to you. If I can help to 
save her, it won't matter how soon life ends for you or 
me. If not — there is a God in heaven. What I want of 
you is this : all the papers belonging to Miss Margaret, 
and her will, everything that you stole from my keeping, 
I must have." 

Down upon his knees, in abject cowardly terror, sunk 
Derwent at her feet. 

"Oh ! Hetty, Hetty! I cannot give them to you. I 

would if I could, but ' 

8 
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" But what ? Speak, miserable man ! " 

" He has got them all " 

"And the evil one has got you both," she said, 
wrenching herself away from his grasp. 




CHAPTER XVni. 

DORIS FULLER A WIDOW, AND NEVER YET A WIFE. 

H, it is so very hard to bear," cried Doris 
Fuller, wringing her hands piteously. ** And 
I have been hoping against hope, counting 
the weeks and years, trying to make them 
less than they are. Oh ! it is so hard ! " 

** I know it, Dorry dear. I know how your heart 
sickens under this disappointment. But let me read it 
all over to you again. There is something in it to 
encourage you in the fact that Philip died a Christian. 
See how much pains this kind physician has taken to 
assure you of it." 

" I only know one thing just now. I have waited over 
twenty years, waited patiently, and now Philip is dead — 
dead. I cannot be comforted with anything just yet. 
By-and-bye, perhaps, but not now." 

** The hope of meeting him here was almost a heaven 
on earth for you. What will it be to meet him in the 
heaven itself? I think you'll have trust the Lord to the 
end." 

" I suppose I shall be able to bear the strain and the 

disappointment the same as others, although I am not as 

fresh and young as I once was. But God will send the 

healing and the peace when I am ready for it. Now you 

may read the letter,** 
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"Aberdeen Street, Northampton, England. 

"Miss Fuller: — I expected to have placed the in- 
closed package containing the last will and testament of 
the late Philip Wentworth, who died January i8, i8 — , 
Australia. I remained over one steamer, at his earnest 
solicitation, that I should attend him in his last moments. 
This I did ; but I was not enabled to see him buried, as 
I had but a few hours in which to reach Sydney and 
take the steamer for my distant home, having received 
the distressing intelligence of the severe illness of my 
wife when my patient lay dying in my arms. In the 
three months I had attended him, I became very much 
attached to him. He confided to me something of his 
early life, regretting that it had been so misspent. He 
died, I am fully convinced, a Christian. Four days before 
his demise h^ dictated the letter whch you will find 
inclosed with his will. 

" I forgot to say that for more than two years his eyes 
were very troublesome, so that, at times it was quite im- 
possible for him to see. If his life had been spared a few 
months longer, he would have returned to hijs, native land. 
The will has been duly witnessed and pro^rly attested, 
and which he himself sealed. I trust that I may be per- 
mitted to see you during the ensuing year, if Providence 
so wills, as I have long contemplated making a visit to 
America. Yours Respectfully, 

Alfred Clifton, M. D.** 

Nannie finished the reading, and folded the letter 
softly. Doris was busy with her thinking, or rather her 
dreaming, of that last good-by. Of how Philip walked 
away beneath the bare branches of the trees, treading 
down the dry leaves — treading down the hopes and joys 
of her life, walking with folded arms and bowed head. 
How verylong it sefemed, quite a lifetime. 

" Now, shall I open this ? " holding up a large busi- 
ness-like letter. " I think in the letter you may find some- 
thing to comfort you, and he sealed it hims^i"* 
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The elder sister put out her hand and took it rever- 
ently. 

" I cannot read it now, Nannie, I must think a little 
first. I am so bewildered with the suddenness of my sor- 
row, and so many memories of half forgotten things 
crowd so fast. How I wish I could creep back into 
yesterday. And how long ago that seems, even — but I 
am talking like some silly child. I have to get used to it ; 
but it is not easy to realize that everything is done for me 
in this life. Oh, Philip ! there is only one thing now, 
since you are never to come to me. I must wait patiently 
until I can go to you." 

** Why, Dorry dear, we must go on breaking our 
bread and drinking our wine, all the while keeping our 
lives so white, our hearts so pure and holy, that we can 
call to the angels that are passing by to come in and sup 
with us, just as the Patriarch sat in the olden time in 
the doors of their tents, after the day's work was done. 
And then, if Philip regrets his misspent life, he may 
have found some way in which you can do his work. I 
don't think he would like to see you shrouded in endless 
gloom, with folded hands, as if your day's work was all 
done," and with these words she left the room. 

Doris sat, almost gasping for breath, clenching her 
hands feebly, till her despair became so dulled it was 
almost painless. The misery in her life, with its love and 
longing, condensed itself in the next two hours, and then 
the feeling of weariness and solitude gnawing away at 
the heart, showed itself in the very gait. After Royal 
came home, he found his way to the quiet room ; there 
with his strong arms around her, she could weep out her 
grief in a passionate agony of tears. Doris never knew 
what the love of a brother meant before, and she was 
comforted with it. He had been consistently and persis- 
tently showing himself all these years, and yet she 
never quite understood the real worth of such a man's 
friendship. But now, in this, her great day of sorrow 
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she sat looking up into his kindly eyes, that wandered 
softly over her troubled face. One passage in the Word 
only, could have translated that more than human sym- 
pathetic look. " Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.** With the same 
child-like trust, she not only looked, but listened, to the 
strong, brave words that leaped from his tender heart, 
till he stood to her as the grandest creation in God's uni- 
verse of souls. And then, very gently, did he touch upon 
her future course, that now it was better she should come 
to them. They needed her so much, so very much. And 
there was room for Samantha too. The house was large 
enough for all. When times were a little easier he meant 
to add another story to the house ; many a Mansard roof 
had been built among the more ambitious neighbors ; 
still they had been very comfortable. They talked of 
many things possessing a common interest, of the financial 
rumblings, of little Dainty's grave, over which the diisies 
were growing so nicely. And then he left her quite com- 
forted, aixd went down to his Nannie. 

A half hour later Doris came to the room where her 
brother and sister were, and, with great surprise de- 
picted on her tear- swollen face, put in his hand the letter 
which she had brought herself to read, after he had 
left her to herself. And Royal read aloud, with an 
unsteady voice, the words that made Doris Fuller a very 
rich woman, giving her, in view of the relations that had 
existed for twenty-three years between the testator and 
herself, a widow's dower, in all the real estate of which 
he, Philip Wentworth, might die possessed ; that she 
should also have the right to all plate, jewels and 
personal effects, of whatsoever kind, belonging to his 
late father. Judge Philip Wentworth. That, after 
the sum necessary to build a memorial church to 
his father be set aside, said church to be erected 
and dedicated on his, the testator's, forty-sixth birth- 
day. That if the Reverend Henry Simonds h^ 1\nvm5^ 
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at that time, he be invited to officiate at the open- 
ing services, and that he receive an annuity of one 
thousand dollars thereafter during the period of his 
natural life. That the mortgage upon Stephen the 
gardener's cottage be canceled, and the sum of five 
hundred dollars be paid him, or his heirs, for ten years, 
after that it be placed to the poor fund of Conway. 
That the sum of two thousand dollars a year be set aside 
for the sole use and education of Royal Bonney's chil- 
dren. And the further recommendation that the son, 
Roy Wentworth, be constituted in proper form her heir, 
and, after appointing Royal Bonney executor with her- 
self, the letter closed in this wise : 

" The last hours of my life are full of accusations, 
dear love. My misspent time is all arrayed before me. 
I think of all I might have had with you, and been 
happy ; of what avail has been all my advantages ; of the 
position I never helped to earn, much less maintain ; of 
the wonderful order there is in all human labor I have 
been as ignorant and unmindful as the savage of the 
plains. If I had only employed the high faculties be- 
stowed upon me, how much wiser and happier I might 
have been ! But the time has passed when two roads lay 
before me. Alas ! there is but one ; and, instead of 
joining the glorious army of workers laboring by a tacit 
agreement to enrich the world by their efforts, I must 
fall back in the noontime of life and walk my narrow, 
silent path — alone. No, Doris, not alone, for the 
Saviour of sinners is with me. I am content to go. I 
am more worthy of thinking about you now than a year 
ago. I seem nearer to you. I think of all your years of 
fond devotion. * In heaven they neither marry or are 
given in marriage * — and we shall meet and be forever 
together. It is an odd fancy, and foolish, perhaps, my 
dear wife, that I hiave in asking you to put on the gar- 
ments of mourning. There is no one else to wear a crape, 
save yoursQliy for the last of the Wentworths. Memories 
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of the old times fill all the room about me, and I am as 
weak as a boy. But now I am writing you all this for 
the purpose of showing you my heart. You are strong 
to do the work I should have done ; you that have been 
so long walking the world, with your arms opened wide 
to the cry of humanity, while in silence and desertion 
you have been eating your bread in solitude, shall now 
begin to tread the happy paths of a rich reality. Bear in 
mind that you have the labor of two to perform. I have 
thought of many ways in which to invest the rest of my 
inheritance. I have concluded that an investment in 
humanity is calculated to bring the largest rate of interest 
in the end. I know your tender, pitiful heart to all 
suffering ; the weakness of children, the feebleness of 
age — nothing will escape you. If God in his providence 
had not ordained it otherwise, I would have come home 
and administered upon my own will. 

" I have long wondered why the rich have not availed 
themselves of this last great privilege of disposing of their 
fortunes during their lifetime, instead of leaving it to the 
tedious legal settlements after their decease. It it had not 
been for my poor eyes I should have been with you. I 
did not want to come home after all these years, a help- 
less, blind man. I have no such pride now, and it is too 
late. I am dictating this upon the threshold of the grave. 
Dr. Clifton, the bearer and writer, has been my untiring 
friend and faithful physician ; he will stay with me until 
all is over, and then place this in your hand. He will 
give you further particulars." The signature looked like 
that of a blind man, truly, but there were a few strokes 
here and there familiar. It was Nannie, with her eyes 
full of tears, that broke the silence, after the reading of 
the paper. Royal was more overcome than any human 
being had ever seen him before. While Doris, to whom 
this great good had come, sat with her face full of the 
pallor of a' death struggle. No widow's weeds could 
have more completely shrouded that tremblings tott^vw^ 
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form, that Nannie, down upon her knees before her, was 
pressing so fondly to her heart. 

*^ I knew for certain, Dorry dear, that you were to be 
comforted. Now, only to think of the work you have be- 
fore you ; why, it has only been play before. And how 
well Philip knew you could do it. How wise and kind 
he has been to remember us all. Philip is not dead 
while he can speak to the poor and suffering through 
you. Do you not see through it all at once ? He made an 
error in his calculations in life, that is, in the share of 
work that fell to him, that he gives you the privilege of 
rectifying. It will all come right in the end. And the 
sooner you begin the better. I don't see but that every- 
thing is made as right as right can be. Above all the rest, 
you know now that Philip was * one with God, and that 
always constitutes a majority,* anyhow. So you are not 
working alone. Besides, society is to be benefited through 
the improved condition of the poor ; the honest laborers 
and the artisans employed will all feel, instinctively, the 
grandeur of their part in this beautiful work, even while 
their hearts are filled with thanksgiving at the reward 
they will receive for their labors. Oh, the poor lives to 
be made happier ! I don't see, Dorry dear, that it means 
anything else but * Glory to God * from the beginning to 
the very end. Your life will be full of blessedness and 
peace, and you love just such work as now set before you. 
I have to rejoice, even while I sympathize with you, for 
our children can go to school." It was one of Nannie's 
days in which she spake as if by inspiration, with face and 
eyes all aglow. 

" Why ! Nannie, were the children not going to 
school ? And why ? " 

" It is time for me to speak," said Royal, raising his 
head reverently, seeing the little wife's dilemma. " Well, 
sister, there were a few little difficulties in the way of 
their going, which this letter removes. It has been 
through no fault or extravagance of mine, that I am come 
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to feel an embarrassment for the first time during my busi- 
ness career. I should have come through all right, how- 
ever, by keeping, like the * smaller craft nearer the shore,' 
as the sailors say. It has been the natural shrinkage in 
all values, so that I have suffered only in common with 
others. But I had enough to share with you, and, with. 
economy, something to lay by. It was this wise little 
woman's idea of instructing the children at home ; know- 
ing she was fully qualified, I acquiesced, although she 
would have been obliged to have given up her interest in 
the Hardy mission. I feel almost overcome in view of 
the changes a few hours has made in our lives. I have 
not as many words now, to express myself in, as I had 
yesterday. I feel so very humble, and unworthy of the 
least of all I enjoy. I look upon myself as little more 
than a pygmy, when I contemplate the wonders of crea- 
tion ; still I can say, with delight, it was my Father that 
made all these. I did not see it just as our Nannie did 
at first — her preceptions are so much quicker ; but she is 
right. And while from my heart I sympathize with you 
in your bereavement, I say you can make Philip's name 
glorious, by a faithful discharge of the solemn duty he 
has laid upon you, and * It is the will of the Lord, and 
his mercy endureth for ever.' " 



CHAPTER XIX. 

IN WHICH DORIS FEELS ** IT IS BETTER TO HAVE LOVED 



AND LOST, THAN NEVER TO HAVE LOVED AT ALL. 



** 



HE rest of that day the elder sister passed 
alone. In the evening she wrote to he'" 
faithful Samantha that she would be at home 
I in the end of the following week ; moreover, 
that she might possibly bring the children with V\rx, \\. 
8* 
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was a little early, but it would give them a change, and 
Dainty was so sadly missed. 

After that night, during which Doris lay wide awake, 
she set herself about the work that lay before her. She 
allowed herself no time to think about her feelings. 
Whole hours she gave to Royal, discussing plans of 
architects, drawings of chapels, schools, model tene- 
ments, hospitals, till the quiet little figure in widow's 
weeds had become quite a business woman, indeed. It 
did seem strange, sometimes, that so great a matter had 
been committed to her care ; that she should have plans 
and business interests, that had had so little all her life, 
was stranger still. She was glad of the relief to Royal's 
mind. He might keep close to shore, as far as the old 
business was concerned, as he liked, but in this executor- 
ship he would have all that he could do for years to help 
her. This gave her the best possible reason for working 
with hopefulness and with some degree of cheer. There 
had been so little in life to divide her from the interests 
of her brother-in-law's family — only a hope of one day 
being Philip Wentworth's wife — and now there was not 
even that. As he had said the day before, she belonged 
to them altogether now, and so it should be. Nannie 
was like a dear child. How much older she felt since 
wearing her black dress ! And then the children, were 
they not her children, too ? Did they not cry after her 
as after their own mother? Ves. Doris found many 
things to comfort her, among others that Royal should 
one day be as rich a man in purse as he was in spirit. 

At the beginning of the following week Miss Fuller 
landed at the old homestead with four children, much 
to poor Samantha's wonderment of where she should 
put them all. 

" I came in Dainty's place," Clemmy whispered, as 
soon as she could get alone with her. " The children 
miss her so much." 

It seemed to be kind of an apology that the child was 
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offering for her presence at all ; but that was enough to 
open Samantha's heart, as well as arms, to the child that 
seemed to have no place of her own to fill, but always 
that of another. Clemmy had little pleasuring in life, 
and when Mrs. Bonney and Doris had both pressed the 
mother to let her go with them all to the country for the 
whole summer, she had quite readily consented, as much 
to their delight as surprise. The young Allen had gone for 
three weeks out cruising with Captain Blunt on a pilot 
boat. This was one of his Uncle Ralph's happy sug- 
gestions. The boy looked peaked and run down, and 
the change might be beneficial. 

. Samantha found room enough for all, and that night, 
when four little tired heads were sleeping soundly on their 
white pillows, the good creature stole softly away to look 
if anything would disturb them, but it was little Clemmy 
that received the most of her friendly pats and kisses. 

And then after Blink Bonney was milked, and the 
pans scalded, ready for the morning, and set in a shining 
row upon the shelf in the spring house ; with Thomas in 
her lap, and old Rover besides her, she seated herself at 
her mistress* feet, just as in the long ago she had sat to 
hear the romances that " Miss Fannie ** used to tell, after 
Miss Doris was asleep. 

Miss Doris was more gentle than she used to be, that 
is, so it seemed to the faithful creature ; at least she did 
not feel afraid to indulge herself in the luxury of a good 
cry, as she listened to all the long, melancholy story. 

After Miss Doris had praised her for all her careful- 
ness over every thing, and admired the stripes and border- 
ing in the new carpet, the color of the barn, the bills of 
which, she declared, should be paid immediately. 

"They are paid long ago. We sold butter, eggs, and 
milk (Samantha also spoke in the plural) ; wouldn't it be 
a pretty thing, you in New York, and me running you in 
debt here ?" 

" Well, my faithful Samantha, you shall not be tot- 
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gotten.*' The words that left Miss Doris' lips to-day- 
were more than likely to become a deed to-morrow. One 
week later, and as Samantha was returning from the vil- 
lage with her market basket on her arm, she passed, as 
usual, to look for a moment at the spot of earth which 
was so sacred, and what was her astonishment to find, 
glistening in the afternoon sunlight, a slab of polished 
white marble, bearing the single line, "Sacred to the 
memory of my Davie." The fence was new, and painted 
spotless white, and the mound was covered with beauti- 
ful flowers. Kissing reverently the name, and smiling 
through her tears, she threw herself, a few moments later, 
at the feet of her kind benefactress, kissing rapturously 
the very hem of her garment. 

"Oh, Miss Doris, what have I ever been doing for 
you to be so good to me ? " 

" My good girl, you have been doing all your life 
all you could for me. We understand each other better 
now, since I, too, have a grave to keep green, and we 
shall be better friends to the end of our two lives." 

Samantha loosened her hold upon the folds of the 
garment ; she felt, indeed, unworthy so much as to touch 
it. Never before had the words and manner of her mis- 
tress taken such a hold upon her ; she went about her 
duties with a curious feeling, and with a gaze full of awe 
expecting, and would not have been surprised any min- 
ute, to have seen her caught up out of sight, and if Clem- 
my's turnover was any larger than the other children's 
that morning, it was because the " charity that suffereth 
long and is kind," had been working its way in the faith- 
ful creature's heart. The next few days were such pleas- 
ant days to Clemmy, it was the next thing to going to 
heaven. Her face was one beam of delight. She had all 
the cream and milk Samantha could force her to drink. 
And she was not in any one's way. She had romps with 
the children and Rover, she even made a pillow of him 
when she lay down to sleep, tired out with her play. 
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"I wonder, Samantha, if I ain't getting too much,** 
she said quaintly, while she was helping to pick straw- 
berries for the shortcake. 

"Too much what, child? you had better put that 
berry in your mouth, it is too large for shortcake — too 
much of what ? ** 

" Good times. Maybe some other little girl wants 
some too." 

" Why, bless your dear little heart, there's plenty to 
go round, and you don't get a mite more nor belongs to 
you. You jest keep on having a good time ; you ain't rob- 
bing anybody, and if you want anything, come to Sam- 
antha. Never *jedge a cat by its skin,' child ; there's 
worse critters in the world than I be.'* 

If any thought of taking too much comfort ever 
crossed Miss Doris's mind, it was by the feeling that it 
was for Philip she was working and planning. She was 
not working for herself, it was for his good name; and it 
was not in the power of such a healthy body to be utterly 
miserable, when there was so much work to interest aims 
and ambitions, and such great results to look forward to. 

As among the Lacedaemonians avarice was destroyed 
for a time by the making of iron coin, which was too 
heavy to be carried, and too bulky to be hoarded, so 
Doris tried to rectify any lower or selfish feeling she 
feared she might be indulging in, and this new experience 
had begun to sweep away many of the cobwebs that had 
hung about the corners of her old life. She began to see 
through the secret of Nannie's charmed life, which had 
all along taken God at his word ; and now that the sword 
of Damocles, in the shape of an old age of poverty and 
helplessness, was no longer suspended, she had learned 
hard lessons in the school of poverty, and felt little fear 
that weakness of purpose or giddiness of head would fol- 
low in her prosperity. If ever Doris prayed fervently, 
humbly and penitently, it was now in these early days of 
her beginning to walk in that " happy path of a. rlcls. x^- 
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ality." And so the healing process went on. She spent 
all the time she could with the children. She kept their 
scores in hop, skip and jump, hunted eggs in the nooks 
and crannies of the barn with them, took care of little 
Bantam, that had spread herself over twelve eggs, much 
to Samantha's disgust, " setting herself up for a regular 
hen, when she's nothing but a bantam ; " but when her mis- 
tress walked in the kitchen two weeks later, with an 
apron containing nine " perfect beauties," she said she 
might as well give in, for the bantam had the best of 
her. 

It would have been a pity if Doris had allowed any 
scruples of conscience to cloud over those bright genial 
days when everything was full of busy pleasantness, and 
it was not strange that she forgot now and then to look 
backwards. She had been no prodigal, it is true, yet she 
had never felt before how safe and sure she was in her 
father's house. She stood, each work-day morning, in 
the vine-covered porch — the same in which her dead 
father sat — and watched the happy groups of workmen 
go by, swinging their dinner pails, and answered each 
friendly salutation as graciously as if they had been the 
very lords of the land. Were they not about her Philip's 
business ? They were already at work. She could see the 
great hills of rich black earth that had been taken out 
before beginning the foundation. The whistling of 
teamsters hauling it away was music in her ears. There 
was more than one pail of sweet milk, or one churn full 
of buttermilk, right out of the spring house, that found 
its way to the five-acre lot that summer, where the ham- 
mers were at work upon fluted column or corner-stones, 
to be set in the new church of Memorial. The poorest 
workman, as well as the best, had his place among them, 
and a reason for being in it. Doris did not speculate 
upon these inequalities in the capacities of individuals. 
She was too much engaged in contemplating the result 
ol their work as a whole. Happy times had fallen upon 
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them, times full of sunshiAe and fragrance, till Doris had 
to feel once in a while that, like little Clem, she was get- 
ting too much, and more than belonged to her ; but she 
went on contentedly, scattering the seeds of happiness, 
feeling that experience would surely make them take 
root and grow in some soil. It was for Philip's justifica- 
tion she was seeking work and worship. 

To poor old Stephen the good fortune was a perfect 
godsend. Silas, his only support, had been laid up all the 
previous winter with " rheumatiz," and all that the old 
man could do was the "chores," and keep the half acre 
of garden at the back of the cottage. He had not been 
able to pay the interest for five years on the mortgage, 
and only staid on by sufferance. 

" Silas," said he, holding on to the post of the sick 
boy's bedstead, " I wish your mother was alive to hear 
this good news. She never would believe me when I told 
her, time and again, that the great Judge Wentworth's old 
servant warn't a going to die in the poorhouse. I knew 
it all along. I used to wake up nights and study about 
it. So come now, father's old boy — perk up and get well, 
and we'll go to work and make things look like living 
once more. I only wish your mother was here. She was 
poor so long I guess she would enjoy being rich. While I 
think about it, I'll go and take a look and see if the fence 
can't be set back so as to take in another half acre, that 
we can plant with potatoes and such like, so as to have 
something to give to the poor. I don't intend," said the 
old man with great unction, as he lit his pipe, " to forget 
I was poor myself once," and he trotted out to see if he 
could make a garden for the poor, " that we have always 
with us." 

The effect of the improvements was felt to the very 
centers of the Conway community, and real estate took 
a very decided upward tendency. It was discovered that 
a new school-house was necessary, and had been for a 
long time ; and Squire Holdsworth no lotv^et V:L^'5jyJuaX^^ 
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to invest his money in a block of stores, that he con- 
sidered Conway a growing town. The supervisors held 
two sessions, discussing the feasibility of a new court- 
house. Old residents pointed out to tourists, with pride, 
the foundation already laid of the Home for the Indigent, 
of the Memorial church, of the Went worth Library, all 
being the gift of the son of their respected townsman, 
Judge Philip Wentworth, who had represented their 
county over twenty-five years in Congress, and was 
squire at the time of his death, and was as fine a gentle- 
man as ever drew a breath. Of the brave and handsome 
son, their benefactor, they could not say enough. How 
well they remembered him, and all his boyish pranks ! 
How they loved to talk about his stripping off his coat, 
before he was a dozen years old, to save the crippled son 
of old black Abe, who had fallen into the mill-race ! 
How the next winter he hauled on his little sled, every 
afternoon, wood enough to keep Goody Hopkins from 
freezing, until the overseers of the poor had time to 
reach her case ! How he used to save his apples and 
cake to give to the poor children that only brought corn 
bread for their dinner ! How many pleasant things they 
had to tell of his brightness and beauty, of the sincerity, 
the honesty, the worth, of the truth and virtue, burnishing, 
even embellishing, all the points of their stories ! All this 
Doris heard. Now, if she had been blazing with sensi- 
bility and enthusiasm, like her younger sister, she would 
have been suspended between the heavens and the earth 
most of her time ; but, as it was, she was " only Doris," 
and only grew more modest, and, having little or no 
^knowledge of face-making, she averted it, that others 
might not see the look of satisfying rapture her eyes 
were too apt to betray. And it was in this wise that the 
toil went out of her brain work, and life for her indeed 
beginning to be a rich reality. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE MAY BLOSSOM. 

lEVER were the skies more blue and pleasant, 
I or the roses more abundant, than in those first 
sunny June days, when Rachel Rawdon lay 
pleased and smiling over the May blossom 
breathing so softly beside her. It came with no wail of 
pain or woe into the parent nest. It throve from the 
beginning, as if it loved the world it had made its advent 
in. For the first week the happy father did little else 
than hoyer over mother and child ; after that he told the 
former he must go about his business affairs. The cloud 
no larger than a man's hand had covered the whole 
horizon. Business men rushed through the streets with 
anxious faces, in consequence of broken financial and 
political schemes that were based on sandy or rotten 
foundations. A sort of chaos had ensued, that made 
business a tedious game of mutual suspicion. Crowds 
of excited men gathered around the bulletin boards, 
only to learn of the suspension of some bank one hour 
and the next of the failure of some well-known business, 
firm ; and so inextricably linked are all human affairs 
and fortunes, the innocent had to suffer with the guilty. 
Among the first to go was the lordly owner of Rose 
Brae, Mr. Thorndyke Ward — and so it continued for 
days. As to Allen Fairfax, there was no elastic force to 
keep the end away. He was left stripped of his posses- 
sions, with the remnant of a life of hard, withering toil, 
in which he had so eagerly chased the bubble of wealth 
that it had broken into fragments in his clutch. "A 
man's best friend is his money." The old fear of poverty 
again took possession of his weak mind, to the exclusion 
of all else. Whatever of anxieties pursued Vvvvxv xJcl^-^ 
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were probably of a selfish character, and so little accus- 
tomed was he to any communion with his conscience, it 
is doubtful if he could have recognized it if he had even 
heard its voice. Only the angel that keeps the records 
of each life knows if his heart was stirring with things 
that were gross to the very end. 

As we have said before, Rachel was pleased, and 
wondering if this new life beside her should be serene 
and fair; whether there should be any lack of love, 
goodness, sweetness, and grace, because of any falterings 
of her own ; or was its very nature shapen by the heart ? 
She never wearied of the first ecstasies in contemplating 
her new treasure. How hushed and happy she was hid 
away from the world ! How she laughed to herself, 
wondering if it was fear, or nervousness, or delight, that 
kept Ralph so quiet all these days ! He seemed to be 
afraid to let her so much as speak. How strange it was 
in him to stay away so long, and now she remembered 
there were so many things that she wanted to talk over 
with him ! When she had tried before he told her to be 
a good little mother and take care of her baby and be 
quiet ; and, when she was well, then he would listen to 
her forever. If she could only see Mary ! It was strange 
how that little handful of life there beside her had 
seemed to touch with tenderness every spot in her nature. 
It was so strange that her sister had not come to her ! 
She would most certainly have done so if Ralph had 
sent word. Well, there was no longer any reason why 
she should not talk, and the little one was two weeks 
old. The last thing she did, before she was laid aside, 
was to answer Mr. Derwent's letter ; then she fell asleep, 
and dreamed that she was in the old home, and in Aunt 
Margaret's room, and that Allen was there with Mary ; 
and then a great storm came, as of an earthquake, and 
out of this weary dream Ralph awakened her, fearful 
and trembling, and then she said : 
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"I am so glad you have come. You see how well I 
an now ? " 

"Getting on famously — you, and the little queen, 
too." 

" Ralph, I want to s«e my sister, ever so much," said 
Rachel, pathetically. " Have you seen Allen lately ? *' 

" Saw him to-day, dear. But, after that ugly dream, 
you must be quiet, and talking only makes you excited. 
We shall have time enough to talk when you get well. 
Now be a good little woman, for the present. I have to 
go to Tarry town on business ; will be back soon as I 
get through." 

But the ensuing day he did not succeed so well. 
He found her feverishly excited, and filled with anxiety. 
After consulting with the doctor, he told her, in as few 
words as possible, that Mary had gone on business to 
Westport. 

"Then you may write and tell them all the good 
news. I wonder what the children will say? I think 
Clemmy will be wild with delight. Do you know, dear, 
I think we shall have to call baby after Clemmy, the 
child was so much to me in all those days ? " 

Ralph stooped down to pick up a pin at his feet. 

" Why, Ralph, you look as if you had seen a ghost I 
Do you feel well, dear ? " 

" It is only the heat. It affects me sometimes more 
than others.*' 

" Well, what do you think of Clemence Rawdon ? 
Sounds pretty, does it not ? " 

Here the little queen, as she had been called, nestled 
about, and, as the nurse took it in charge, Ralph left the 
room. 

"How am I ever to break the news to her?" he said, 
walking up and down the library floor, fearful of a sight 
or sound that should jar her feelings. He read carefully 
over the letter received that day from the Westport 
physician : that even if the life of the patient was sv^^-^i^ 
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the indications were that her mind would be for a long 
time enfeebled from the violence of the attack ; that it 
had been the result of a long-continued mental strain, 
and that some violent shock had precipitated it. So, 
between Rachel and the baby up-town, and the financial 
earthquake down, Allen Fairfax's affairs and Mary's 
serious indisposition, Ralph's life was anything but an 
idle dream. 

Everything came all at once, crowded together, till it 
seemed that he had never passed through two such weeks 
in his life. The scenes through which he had been, in 
the last three days, had been of a truly frightful char- 
acter. It was little wonder that his nerves were shaken 
or his face pallid ! And then it was hard to make that 
face mind and keep the trouble out of Rachel's sight. 
Then how glad he was to feel how safe and happy she 
was, lying up in her cool chamber, with all its beautiful 
belongings, and her baby ! How sweet it seemed, and 
still strange, to have a baby in the house again ! Of 
course, he could not tell Rachel why, for the very best 
of reasons, it might not be called Clemmy. How he 
missed his right hand, that is, his David ! He was always 
happier when he was by. How strong and hopeful such 
a man's friendship was ! And he was glad of Royal's 
good fortune. For that matter, he had always looked 
upon him as a rich man. The world, that was so full of 
sadness itself, had always been keeping the face of his 
David glad. And now it wanted but a few minutes to 
two, and at that hour he should have the privilege of 
seeing his friend, for he had telegraphed that he would 
be there in time for the inquest, which was to be held at 
four o'clock, at the hotel in Tarrytown. And there the 
two grasped hands almost in silence, shuddering at the 
thing that lay covered in the center of the room. 

The mocking beauty of the cloudless night, and the 
coldness of the stars that looked down upon the quiet 
group that was bearing to his home for the last time, all 
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that remained of Allen Fairfax, who had ended his life 
by his own hand ; there were but few particulars elicited 
at the inquest. He had gone, quite a stranger, to the 
hotel, had partaken of a light supper, seemed to be labor- 
ing under great excitement, so much so, that the atten- 
tion of the clerk and of the guests were attracted, and the 
former was on his way to the room when he heard the re- 
port of a pistol ; on entering it the deceased lay upon the 
floor with the bullet through his heart. The pistol lay 
beside him, and in the pocket of his vest a crumpled paper 
was found, on which was written in pencil, in an irregu- 
lar hand, three words only : " Clem to Rachel ! " 

The rest of the paper lay still upon the table from 
which the scrap was torn. And this was all of the terri- 
ble story. And the jury brought in a verdict that Allen 
Fairfax came to his death by his own hand, during a 
temporary aberration of mind, caused by financial diffi- 
culties. 

So to his darkened house they took him, scarce less 
gloomy than the grave to which he would be taken on 
the morrow. Over the stiffened clay that had hardened 
so quickly for the ground, no wife wept or children 
wailed. There had been no tender atmospheres in his 
life, and it could hardly be expected that there would be 
less coldness at his death. There had been no tract in 
his life through which God had made a clear passage. 

The undertakers did their work well. The casket 
selected by Ralph for his brother-in-law, was of hand- 
somest rose-wood. The crape on the bell was of finest 
quality, and of proper length, and he was laid out in his 
best suit, in the front parlor, the casket occupying the 
center of the room, directly under the chandelier. On 
the morrow some dozen people gathered to listen to the 
few remarks the clergyman had to make, on the short- 
ness of life. There was really very little to say ; he had 
not been acquainted with the deceased ; knowing noth- 
ing of his habits of life, it was doubtful \1 Vv\^ x^\svaxV% 
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were at all calculated to console them in this dispensation 
of Providence. He could not, in the presence ot the 
weeping child whom Ralph was trying to hide in his 
bosom, even enlarge upon the lesson that might be 

' learned from the sad scene before them, for which all 
present felt truly thankful. 

And so, while the earth was fairly burdened and 
groaning with its weight of beautiful flowers, not so 
much as a sprig of mignonnette lay on the coffin lid, not 
so much as a perfumed kiss from the healthful, sweet 
lips of his child fell upon his icy brow, who, with the 
instinctive fear that young and tender ones feel in the 
presence of the great enemy of life, had shrunk back 
with terror, when asked if she would like to look upon 
her father for the last time. How well Pauline remem- 
bered that last time ! How well she remembered the tears 
that she had shed with her mother in Clem's little room ! 
And now her mother was ill. Clem was with Margie, 
in Conway ; Allen was somewhere on the water, and she 
was weeping alone over their dead father, who had died 
in his selfishness — as he had lived. The place that would 
be empty in the world would be filled in Greenwood, 
everything would go on as it had done, no disarrangement 
aiiywhere. There would not be sufficient left when his 
affairs were settled, to pay for the last ride he would ever 
take. Pauline preferred to go back to the convent with 
the two Sisters who had brought her to the funeral, and 
who were full of love and sympathy for the pitiful child. 
It would have embarrassed Ralph to have taken her home 
now, so he never so much as hinted at the little life that 
had so soon been followed by that of death. He told her 
that he would be her father now, that she should see him 
soon. And he had the satisfaction of seeing her dry her 
tears, and go away quiet at least, sitting between the two 
Sisters on the carriage seat. He pressed a purse into the 
hand of Sister Marie, and enjoined it upon her to use it 

for bis niece's comfort — not to allow a wish to be ungrati- 
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fied — and then he kissed her again, and after that Royal 
Bonney kissed her, and the two friends stood upon the 
sidewalk and waved their hands as the carriage rolled out 
of sight. And then they turned and looked upon each 
other, for the first time they were alone since the terrible 
meeting yesterday. The eyes of the younger man were 
moistened as he pressed the other's hand, and said, half- 
reproachfully ; " You should have sent for me earlier, 
and not have borne all this so long alone." And then they 
walked away arm in arm, down the street, talking over 
the whole sad affair. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

CLEM TO RACHEL. 

ILLEN FAIRFAX had made life to all con- 
cerned as unsatisfactory as it was uncertain. 
There was no relation of interest for the com- 
munity around him. He was only bound to 
it by the enforcement of certain laws. There was no re- 
lation of feeling for his own. The open differences in 
principles in nature and habits in every respect made it 
impossible for any assimilation between the brothers-in- 
law. Without doing evil, without doing good, he had 
reached the end. If his heart had beat steady and con- 
stantly in the cause of right, his sad history would have 
no place within the leaves of this book ; but it would 
seem that he had never been true to anything unless it 
was the thought of Rachel. Yet the same hand that 
wrote her name aimed the weapon that broke the law 
of Sinai, "Thou shalt not kill." 

At last Ralph could break the long silence with 
Rachel. He held in his hand a letter — ^tVvaX '^^x^ \^^i\i^- 
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ter physically, but that her mind was still feeble. It 
would take time, of course, to bring her round after 
such a fearful illness, in which life hung for days sus- 
pended by a hair. The physician still enjoined great 
quiet. She had been kept in ignorance of all her domes- 
tic affairs. From the fact that she had never alluded to 
them, it was not diflficult to keep silent. 

" But if my sister should never recover her mind," said 
Rachel, pressing her weeping face closer to Ralph, in the 
tone and manner of one longing to be soothed out of her 
fears. It was only the day before she had learned of her 
brother-in-law's death — so cautious had her husband been 
to keep her safe until she should be able to bear the sad 
surprises waiting for her. And even now he tried to 
divert her by talking about her baby, and how well she 
herself was looking ; and there he found her ready to 
pour forth the torrent of words that had been checked 
so long. " Why should not the baby be called Clemmy ? " 

" Because Allen had left a will, you persistent little 
woman, that will make it impossible." 

" I thought you said he had failed, and what had he to 
will to any one ? " 

" You shall see," he said, as he took from his pocket 
the scrap of paper used at the inquest, spread it out 
before her astonished eyes. " This is the last testament 
made by Allen : * Clem to Rachel.' " 

She turned her eyes away, shudderingly, as she said : 

" Then the child is all our own ? Oh ! I am so glad ! 
You are right, dear; we must find another name for 
baby. But suppose Mary should object, after all, to 
give her up?" 

" I hardly think she will, for several reasons ; and one 
is, she knows how fond we both are of the child, and she 
of us ; then again, she has so little for her own support 
— only the five thousand in the mortgage — and then, she 
will feel like complying with Allen's last request. So I 
think, little mother, as your family is increasing so 
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rapidly, you had better keep your mind easy and get 
about, so that you can take care of them, and go to work 
contentedly once more." 

There was another, and the strongest reason, that he 
kept back. It was doubtful, from present appearances, 
if poor Mary would ever have any knowledge of her 
own, except an animal existence, much less that of 
others, for, while she was regaining strength, she scarcely 
knew how to walk, much less to grasp an idea, however 
simple. And Hetty watched day and night, patiently 
waiting for some sign from the silent figure sitting in 
the chair before her, toying with her wasted fingers, 
scarce ever raising her eyes from them. 

The succession of events and increased responsi- 
bilities went far toward distracting the mind of Rachel 
from gloomy thoughts and feelings connected with them. 
She tried her best to get strong, that she might be per- 
mitted to go to Westport and learn for herself the mental 
condition of her sister. Ralph made several journeys, 
and returned with little news of a satisfying nature. He 
now turned his attention to making such changes as 
would conduce most to the comfort of his sister-in-law. 
The house, so long silent, which had never beeo opened 
since the death of its owner, Aunt Margaret, was put in 
order, freshened up with paint and new furnishings ; 
the garden was laid out handsomely, and everything 
without and within was made of the most attractive 
character. In the south-east, corner of the room selected 
for the invalid a large bay window had taken the place 
of the smaller one, to secure light, air, and heat, as well. 
In fact, nothing that could please the eye, delight the 
senses, or indulge the imagination, was omitted. 

And, after waiting until the third month had passed, 
with no hope of any improvement in the mental con- 
dition of the stricken woman, Rachel, at last, with her 
husband's acquiescence, stood in the luxurious apart- 
ment consigned to her sister. It was a pavwiwV ^\:iaO«. \.^ 
9 
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the tender sensibilities of the younger sister, who started 
back as if she had found herself in the presence of some 
unwelcome stranger. She scarcely recognized, in the 
absent-looking being before her, her sister. The luxuri- 
ous hair had been cut off, and short little curls now 
waved in the breeze that floated in through the open 
window. Her face was mobile, her attitude passive. 
She had gained greatly in flesh. Her appetite was 
enormous. She made no response to Rachel's tears or 
caresses, but sat quietly counting her fingers. How 
eagerly Rachel tried to decipher every line in that 
far-away face — just as antiquaries decipher the words 
on old monuments. But no word or gesture, not the 
raising of an eyelid of the mute, motionless figure, gave 
any evidence that her presence was even noticed. Hetty 
had been installed nurse ; a housekeeper had been found 
in the village adjoining. Derwent lived alone in the 
cottage and attended to the outside affairs, doing all his 
business through the housekeeper, as Hetty had abso- 

* lutely forbidden him to come into her presence. Ralph 
had taken the mortgage of five thousand dollars, and 
placed it for the benefit of Mary. Rachel, with many 
tears, took her leave, and declared that night to her hus- 
band that she had passed the saddest day of her life. And, 
after long consultation, it was decided to let Clemmy 
remain where she was, unti4 the time set for the Bonney's 
return ; also, to remain ig^-* -/rant of the sad events fol- 
lowing her father's death and mother's terrible condition. 
The baby would be a great factor in the new life and 
home of Clem. It had been the intention of Rawdon to 
retire from business that year, but the events of the last 
few months le^l him to change his mind. The young 
Allen must be educated ; after that the firm would be 
Rawdon & Company. He talked over the situation of 
affairs with the lad, who, with glowing cheeks and 
kindling emotions, showed a thoughtfulness beyond his 

jSfteen years. But it was the tender way in which the 
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boy's hand was held, as he listened to the kindest words 
ever spoken to him in his whole life : 

** Cheer up, my boy. There is a bright path before 
you. We will make a man of you. You will make our 
old hearts proud of you yet. You will be the pride and 
delight of our old age ; and we are getting on in years, 
Allen, my boy ! So you better take yourself off to 
Princeton College, and get at your books — five years 
will soon pass — and then come home. Home, my boy ! 
and help Aunt Rachel to look after your sisters." 

That brought the tears to the sorrowful young eyes 
as he tried vainly to utter the words of gratitude that 
were surging through his mind. 

After that Pauline came, and the two children 
passed a week together ; at once, the happiest as well as 
mo?t sorrowful of their lives. There was no end of 
kindness to make up their happiness. Allen made his 
arrangements for taking himself off, as his uncle had told 
him, with alacrity and evidently great satisfaction. So, 
between Pauline, dandling the precious baby, and looking 
over his traps, his time was occupied up to the last 
tnoment of his vacation. He went away in good spirits, 
with the determination of improving every hour of his 
time, in the hope of showing to Uncle Ralph that he fully 
appreciated all his kindness. When he reached the 
bottom of his trunk (a new-, handsome trunk, with his 
name on it) that night, he f(^nd a little box that he had 
never seen before. He opened it. It contained his 
father's watch, fastened to a neat chain, made from his 
mother's hair. And this was all that reminded him of 
the old life. It was ticking loudly. 

" Dear Uncle Ralph had even set it right, just as he 
had set my path and feet aright." 

He slipped it in his pocket, resolved that it should 
keep watch that his time was fully improved. 

Pauline, much against the will of aunt and uncle, 
showed a decided preference to go back \.o xX\^ coros^xiX 
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and finish her year, and' at last obtained a reluctant con- 
sent that she should do so, provided that at the end of 
that period she came back to remain with them. Then 
she departed with the sisters, who had visited her almost 
daily during the week she had been absent. Rachel did 
not like the influence exerted over the mind of her neice, 
but had to be content, hoping that she would be all right 
when the present school term had expired. And so the 
little woman went about her housekeeping affairs with 
great avidity. In view of the baby a nursery had to be 
arranged, then the coming home of dear little Clem 
necessitated another room ; both must be bright and 
sunny, and not far from her own, on the floor where her 
maternal eyes could overlook them. The nursery should 
be, of necessity, the largest ; it would serve, besides, as a 
play-room. The smaller one adjoining was large enough 
for joy to dwell in. How pleasantly passed the hours 
in the preparations for Clem's home-coming, the larger 
room in delicate blue — the other in rose color, carpet on 
a white ground, with rose buds, lace curtains looped 
back with ribbons of pink, a small suit of enameled 
furniture decorated with a gold band and bouquet of roses 
and forget-me-nots even to the tiny rocking-chair. The 
toilet set was a marvel of beauty. The pin-cushion, of 
pink satin, was covered with delicate India muslin and 
ruffle of fluted lace, in the center of which was hand- 
somely embroidered "Clemmy.*^ In the closet within 
her small reach hung upon their rack some half-dozen 
pretty little dresses, such as Margie had always worn, 
while the drawers of her bureau were filled with every 
article a little girl could possibly need. The upper one 
was set aside for ribbons, ruffles, handkerchiefs, and 
knick-knacks generally. All these things were the ten- 
drils that were set by which Rachel should see that 
young life climb. 

And this labor of love, was a part of Rachel's thank 
offering. Moreover, to have everything in perfect work- 
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ing order, was to lay the foundation of proper habits. 
There were some mistakes to rectify in the child's life, 
some unhealthy illusions, as well as sad recollections to be 
dissipated. Time Was the best water of oblivion, and 
Rachel was content to watch the flower grow until she 
should enjoy its delicious fragrance. 

And at last the day for Clem's coming had arrived. 
Ralph went over to his David's to fetch her. He could 
hardly believe his own eyes, the change that had taken 
place. She had overcome much of her shyness, was rosy 
and happy. She had had a good time, but she wanted to 
see aunty. She was glad he had come, although Roy 
had promised to take her home after tea, and so now she 
would go till to-morrow with him. They all listened to 
her, with her merry little bursts of laughter, as she kissed 
first one and then another two or three times over good- 
by, and went off with her little hand in Uncle Ralph's. 
Aunt Rachel met her at the door. No mother or child 
ever met more affectionatly. She was still clasped in the 
former's arms, when a small cry from the room above 
fell upon her ears. It was heard the second time, when 
she started up with a variety of expressions in her small 
face. " Why, what is that ? " looking from one to the 
other wonderingly. 

"Come and see, dear," and they led her up stairs in 
presence oi baby, who held out at once, two chubby arms 
towards her. Clem's face was pale as death, and her 
great eyes stared wildly. She could not speak from 
intense excitement, but glancing from one to the other 
inquiringly. 

" Oh, Aunt Rachel ! oh, Uncle Ralph ! I know I shall 
die, I am so glad. Why, it's the little May blossom you 
promised us ! " And then the tears fell in a shower on 
aunty's bosom. 

"Why do you cry, dear?" Ralph said, much moved 
by the tender sensibility she manifested. 

" Because I am so glad, and so happy* 1 dxAx^lX.^^^'^ 
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it was here, I wish I could stay with it alw.iys, it \s so 
lonesome home," and she finished with a long-drawn 
si-h. 

Husband and wife lookefl at each other for a moment, 
inquiringly, which meant, as much as words could say, 
" Tell her something and have done with it at once." And 
so, after she had kissed and kissed the little round-eyed 
wonder, aunty took her to the pretty pink room and 
showed her all the things that some good little girl was 
going to have. 

" A little girl that is coming here to live, aunty ? " 

" Yes, dear, a child that I shall love very much, that 
has no papa any more, and whose mamma is not well 
enough to take care of her." 

** And she will have you and Uncle Ralphy and little 
May." Rachel smiled thoughtfully — the baby had a name 
at last. " I don't think I shall like her. She will take 
you all away from me. I can't help it, aunty, I hope I 
am not wicked, but I do wish I was the little girl that no 
one else wanted, and that no one could ever take her 
again." And her sobs were pitiful. 

" Oh, Clcmmy ! Clemmy ! come to my heart, dear 
child ! You are the little girl ! that dear child that this 
pretty room belongs to." The dead man in Greenwood 
had never listened so earnestly as did Uncle Ralph, who 
stood over her, listening to her questionings. 

" And was the story about the little girl all true ? Is 
papa dead?" 

" I am going to be your papa as well as your uncle, dear. 
And you must dry up your tears and try and be happy." 
After that, Clemmy settled down to her baby, and her 
new life, perfectly happy. As she used to say, " Oh, it is 
just like heaven ! " in just the same old quaint way as of 
old 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
ROSE BRAE FOR SALE. 

lOSE BRAE" for sale ! It seems to be an abso- 
lute necessity to keep up the spirits of the 
gossiping community to throw them, once in 
a while, a bone to pick. And all of our 
goodly city of New York was on the qui vive to hear the 
fullest particulars respecting the failure of the rich 
Thorndyke Ward, who had been paying a tax for ten 
years at least on a million dollars* worth of real estate. 
How had it come about ? As everybody said it would — 
by extravagance and fast living. There was no doubt 
about it. Rose Brae was for sale — under the hammer at 
that ! All the Grundys, Wiseacres and Told-you-sos, 
met in mighty conclave, and discussed the affair with 
great animation. There were among the number many 
that had for years followed, with eyes of envy, the more 
fortunate woman ; there were some that hated the beauty 
and grace they had deigned so oft to praise ; those that 
discussed her charities as great affectations, and some 
tried to belittle the nobility of nature that placed her 
pre-eminently over them, while others, not gifted with 
much of speech, contented themselves with curling their 
lips in extreme satisfaction at the remarks made by many 
who had seized the first opportunity of covering their 
fancied smarts with the balsam of sneers. 

** I never saw anything to go wild over in Ward's 
wife," said Mrs. Grump. 

Now, almost every one present knew that Mrs. Ward 
had been the especial admiration of Mr. Grump for 
years, her vivacity and beauty had quite charmed him. 

" I always said she was a piece of vanity and a bundle 
of affectation," said Mrs. Hardheart ; **b\3A.^Vv^\c^.^^a!ka.^^ 
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the old man's money fly, just as I expected. I don't pity 
her one bit. It will do her good to come down a peg or 
two. Maybe, she'd be glad of some of the fine things she 
has thrown away now — silk dresses and lace flounces to 
that Rhoda Reeves ! " 

" Why, Rhoda Reeves is married to that cousin of 
Soul6, and gone to Mississippi to live. He is a Judge 
Somebody, and rich. And the wedding was private at 
Rose Brae, and Mr. Ward himself gave the bride away. 
It was the last entertainment they had there ; it was week 
before last," said another, volubly. 

" Well, that is the reason she was dressing Rhoda up 
so as to catch a husband. I hope, as he is rich, that the 
minx won't forget to help her benefactors ; for, after all, 
it is not every one that would do by that girl as she was 
done by. Ingratitude is a crime I always did detest," 
added Mrs. Taltalk. 

" I wonder what she thinks of special providence by 
this time ! " sneered Miss Sceptic. " I used to tell her 
that, if there was any God, I guess he was about larger 
business than ordering our miserable affairs. It was too 
funny for anything, to watch her big blue eyes fill with 
tears, just as if she was ready to cry like a baby. I never 
did believe in such nonsense, any more than I did in 
young Conover's conversion. Why, they say sLe prom- 
ised to go with him to a party one night, if he would go 
with her to the prayer-meeting the next ! Well, it seems 
he did, and the result was that in a few months he gave 
up cards, drinking, and joined the church. I don't vouch 
for the story, though," added the speaker. 

" I wonder who will buy the bays ?" 

" I would rather own the grays/' said another. 

" I don't know who will want to employ Martin, 
although they say he is an excellent coachman. His 
head is as full of fine notions as his master's, but his ser- 
vile vanities will not pay him, as he will find to his cost 
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So the sooner he comes dowa, the batter, from his high 
perch." 

It was not, we are sorry to say, left alone to the softer 
sex, the discussion of the fallen man's fortunes. There 
were plenty of the others, ready to pounce upon the nine 
days' wonder. Men who were incompetent to define the 
true principle that had governed ths^t well-kept, prosper- 
ous life, and incapable of understanding that the influ- 
ence and affluence of one man did not all accrue to his 
own personal benefit, but that, of necessity, others shared 
it with him — ^that the failure of such a man involved 
others in trouble and loss, in a greater or less degree. 
And among all these were to be found scores of both 
sexes, who had for years been partakers of the generous 
hospitalities dispensed at Rose Brae — ^whose salon^ and 
other rooms, was always thronged with its peculiar 
groups of famous statesmen, eminent lawyers, classic 
scholars, and convocations of philosophers, poets, artists, 
and sculptors, and beaux espritSy each vying with the other 
to distinguish himself in the eyes of their fair hostess, till 
the very atmosphere in their charmed circles was thick 
with the sparkling bon-mots, poetical couplets, or brilliant 
witticisms. The brightness and pleasantness from these 
joyous scenes had fallen upon many, reflecting the happi- 
ness on others around them. Even the evenings spent at 
Rose Brae were something to talk about. There were peo- 
ple whose hearts were so generous that it mattered less 
whom fortune favored, so that she favors ; but as soon as 
fortune wanes and the door is closed on the last guest, 
then it is a different matter. 

There was nothing consolatory in the looks of the 
" passers by on the other side " in those first few days of 
Thorn Ward's financial troubles. There were a few, good 
and true, that were loyal, but they could be counted 
on his hand. While there were many who had come to 
comfortable circumstances under his own eye, others 
occupying fat positions in government offices, through liU 
9* 
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enormous influence. Those clear gray eyes of his, with 
tlieir quick, keen light, had long been accustomed to pene- 
trating the deepest thoughts of those around him. Con- 
siderably above the common height of men, possessing 
unusually elegant proportions, as well as of* native 
dignity, he stood in his hour of misfortune proudly 
overlooking the crowds busy with his affairs. " They 
might take away his reputation as a rich man, but his 
good character as an honest man was far above the 
rabble's reach." So saying, he turned his face homeward, 
and two hours later was taking his last ride on Warwick, 
with the bonnie wife sitting gracefully in her saddle on 
Brown Bess. She rode from the gate as gayly as ever, in 
her close fitting habit of dark green, with gold buttons, 
a jaunty hat, and waving plume, and white gloves. The 
September breeze just lifted the soft rings of brown hair 
from the white temples. Her smiles were just as sweet 
and her laugh as merry as if theae were no such thing as 
trouble in the world. 

They rode through the Park, noting all the varied 
improvements with the greatest interest ; and they paused 
for a few moments on the brow of the hill, to contem- 
plate the scene of wide-spread content that lay about 
bhem. A flock of lazy sheep were grazing in the dis- 
tance ; the broad, well-kept, graveled paths led every- 
where through vine-clad arbors, under deep, cool arches, 
over bridges of great architectural beauty, down into deep 
dells, sheltered away by gray, granite rocks, over which 
vines were struggling for the sunshine ; and so to the 
lake's edge, where it was nothing but curves, vistas, and 
bends, inlet and outlet. It was a glorious outspread ; high 
in the heavens shone the sun, without heat, or blinding 
radiance ; while here and there floated a fleecy cloud, for- 
gotten by some wayward zephyr. The willows had trailed 
their branches over the waters, and ambitious vines had 
gone on with their climbing around the stately trees, till 
the blue in the sky above looked like a witch's wild eyes 
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gazing down through some tangled lair. Wherever the 
eyes turned, they rested on slopes of plumy verdure 
everywhere. The slanting beams of the afternoon sun 
were playing in shifting lights over the close-cut grass, 
filling the air with its freshness and sweetness. Along 
the narrower paths there were fringes of low hedges, and 
coverts, green and leafy, where the nimble squirrels and 
timid rabbits had it all to themselves. The words of the 
grand old prophet of Habakkuk floated through the mind 
of the fair lady, "His glory covered the heavens, and the 
earth was indeed full of his praise." 

"Thorn, I can almost imagine the strains of melody as 
they rose and fell over the hill of Shiganoth. And all the 
while the prophet thought he was only praying." There 
was a strange certitude of trouble that was new, in the 
blue eyes ; life had always meant more than place and 
greatness. It meant trial, trust, and action. She had 
done her work in the only way she knew how. And yet 
at that moment she felt that she was really nothing to 
any one. The power that her high position gave her she 
had improved ; she had by her superior tact and under- 
standing derived much pleasure from the refined and 
intellectual society, she shared gladly with those that 
were more' destitute ; even as her garments were ready 
to be distributed among those wlio were naked. She 
had improved both benefit and the opportunity ; and 
the life of this rich lady was anything but an idle one. 
In the cause of the poor and suffering Mrs. Ward al- 
lowed herself but little rest or relaxation. 
" What are you thinking about, Gussie ? " 
"Of how glad I am that Rhoda is married and gone ; 
that the Stones have their five hundred mortgage paid 
off ; that Smith's little spot in the Adirondacks is paid 
for, and that the poor right and left have never been left 
to suffer while we had our abundance. And it will be 
one of the trials I shall find in our new home, that I have 
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no more to give. I must still look upon human misery 
without the power to relieve." 

"How many, wife, among all the gay society you 
have entertained, would give you credit for such exalted, 
virtuous sentiments? Would not they rather set it down 
as the legitimate results of wasteful extravagance ? " 

" Extravagance ! Why, Thorn ! Did we ever go 
beyond our income? Did we ever buy anything we 
were not able to own ? Did not all our beautiful things 
help to increase trade, and through that the public 
revenues ? Do not the merchant, the milliner, and the 
dressmakers depend upon such as were able to buy, to sup- 
ply themselves with the means for the very necessaries of 
life ? Why, the hardest work I ever did was to help to 
open up some way for a colony of Bohemian women to 
earn their own living, on their arrival in this city, and 
how do you think I did it ? " 

" Bought bugles to blow ! " 

" No ; bought bugles to sew on lace, from which came 
the bugle trimmings since so much in favor for ladies' 
wear. Now this has grown to be a great industry from 
that little beginning. Still, I had to introduce it by 
appearing at a grande fete in an entire suit of black 
lace over white satin. Of course, it was a success, and I 
had an order for two thousand dollars' worth that same 
night. It was an experiment ; but when, one week later, 
I saw fifty women seated, smiling and happy, at their 
work-tables, I felt fully repaid. We are not half so bad 
as we seem ; indeed, we are a great deal better. For, in 
all our entertainments, I have derived more pleasure in 
seeing others happy than in the eclat attending them." 

*' Well, you are an exception." 

" I do not think that I am. Only last week I called 

upon Mrs. A . I found her worn out with anxiety 

about her sick child. In the few moments J remained 
— and my call was on hospital business — there were 
three other C2i\\s on charitable business. I said, * Why 
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do you not excuse yourself ; you surely would be justi- 
fied in doing so ? ' * And have my action criticized, and 
misunderstood, and set down to an indifference to suffer- 
ing humanity ? It is one of the infirmities of the poor 
to feel the rich are against them.' And so she actually 
went down-stairs to listen to a tale that could have 
waited till morning just as well. And this is a fair 
sample of the daily life of our rich and charitable ladies. 
They are crowded with tickets — tickets of all kinds — 
countless numbers of subscription books, private letters 
soliciting aid for all conceivable objects, venders of the 
different articles of industry, sellers of books and prints, 
and all this outside of the regular line of tramps and 
beggars at the basement door. And, outside the regular 
amount of misson work, society and hospitals, which in- 
cludes an enormous amount of brain work, a large placard 
announces to the public a benefit for this or that charity. 
Well, the time appointed arrives, and the public pay 
their money (and they pay it willingly, for notwith- 
standing all the grumbling, our city is a charitable one. 
They have always responded with alacrity wherever 
the call came from). Now, not one outside the associa- 
tion in that whole audience, appreciates the amount of 
anxiety, the sleepless nights, the wearied days, the 
hurrying to and fro, the labor that they would not think 
they could perform for themselves, that is put forth to 
secure even a modicum of success." 

" I should think it would be easier, as I have always 
told you, to put your hand in your pocket and give what 
you felt able, than to do such work." 

" Of course, Thorn, it would be easier for some to do 
it, but there are others whose pockets are not so deep, 
that can give time and their labor, and but little money. 
Besides, it is the community of interests that binds these 

association^ together. It is the influence of Mrs. A , 

that secureli that of B-^ and C that is needed. Ic 

is not ease we have been thinking of when vi^ \\ai.N^^N^\v 
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whole months to the details and preparations of a single 
fair. And there is many a gayly dressed lady at the Infant 
Asylum Ball, and at the Charity every year, whose mind 
is more intent upon the amount of money the brilliant 
company represents than upon the tablets containing her 
dancing list. And, frivolous as they seem, the rich do not 
all abuse their riches, believe me, any more than poverty 
always renders the poor impatient.*' 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

A NINE DAYS' WONDER. 

|HORN WARD looked down in the bright 
animated face of his wife, and drew a long 
sigh, as he said slowly, " We are never so fortu- 
nate or unfortunate, as we suppose ourselves to 
be, but \paucis can or est fides quam pecunia' and, as Horace 
has said, * That man is not poor, who has the use of neces- 
sary things,' and we have resources within ourselves, to 
console us for the world's neglect. You have told me 
some things, in a way I never understood them before. 
Who could be made to believe, that your very garb of 
folly was worn in great wisdom, or that the best exam- 
ples should be given from the highest places. They can- 
not understand this, but it will be pleasing always for 
you to look back and remember how much you have 
contributed to the happiness of others. As to the profes- 
sions of friends, let them go for what they are worth.** 

" Speaking of friends. Thorn, what h^s become of your 
Fidus Achates ? He always appeared so devoted to you, 
and I can almost fancy I hear him saying that you were 
dearer to him than any brother, and that if the time ever 
came thai he could prove his love ! *' 
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Thorn laughed a hard and bitter laugh. 

" Why, Gussre, you ask where Brownlow is. Well, he 
is being tried by his prosperity harder than I with my ad- 
versity. Everything is flourishing with him. Of course 
he could afford to boast of his friendship when I could 
count myself a millionaire, and it did not cost much. 
Words are so cheap. In order to know tlie value of your 
obligations to your friends, ask them a favor ; or the same 
of money — try to borrow." 

" Surely, you did not ask money from Brownlow," said 
the listener. 

"No ; but there was one thing he could have done, 
worth more than money, and he refused me outright. 
It would have helped me until I could have made another 
start. But let all this pass, Gussie, let us dismiss all 
unnecessary anxiety. It is hard to begin again frofti the 
bottom. Almost as difficult as it would be to make the 
community understand, why I, Thorn Ward, am to-day a 
bankrupt. They will set it, for nine days at least, in every 
light hut the true one. It is true, I might take the pains 
to tell them, that in signing my name to a paper some 
years ago, to relieve temporarily a friend, that my mis- 
fortunes had begun. It was for a trifle — some few thou- 
sand dollars ; that the claim being unjust, it would not be 
pressed ; that it was all a matter of form, from which I 
was soon to be released. But that paper, with my signa- 
ture attached, had a new value in the eyes of wily coun- 
sel. Beside, the firm with which my friend was con- 
nected, had large outstanding debts, of which we were 
both ignorant at the time. And then, the contest fairly 
begun, it went from one court to another, appeal after 
appeal — I, all the while resisting, putting in more money 
to defend that suit, which finally went to the highest 
court, and the decision was against me. Then came 
the judgment ; and as soon as that was satisfied, came 
one after another of the old debts, trooping in. Back 
of all this stood my unscruplous foe, a creatux^ \s\Qf^^^ 
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always by the lowest motives ; whom years ago I 
encountered, acting in the capacity pf trustee for the 
widow and orphan of my boyhood friend. He suc- 
ceeded in robbing them ; this deed was the first step he 
laid, upon which to rear his fortunes. Since then, his 
business relations have been equally questionable. He 
has never forgiven me the knowledge I possess of his 
true character. This man has seldom crossed my track 
until the present time ; he has contented himself with 
uttering now and then, some innuendo, intelligible only to 
those that could understand him. Now, with his imper- 
turbable audacity he is satiating his demoniacal appetite, 
by feasting on what he calls my ruin. He has gone so far 
even, in his malignity, as to mortgage his own house to 
have the means of buying up every old claim that was 
against the firm. I expect, however, he has overreached 
himself in this. But why trouble you with all this, Gus- 
sie ? I care more for you and the child than anything 
else. I shall have to begin at the foundation 3tone." 

" Oh, Thorn, that reminds me that the bill for the 
stone used in the country house has never been brought 
in ! " 

" I have not given up everything, for here is Brown 
Bess. And my diamonds — they ought to bring twenty- 
five hundred dollars." 

" I wonder if the man could wait a few months. I 
should dislike to have you part with your father's wed- 
ding-gift. It is enough for you to give up all that my 
money paid for, without making this sacrifice." 

** The man is too poor to wait ; he has his family to 
feed and clothe. They will have to go." The next day 
Brown Bess was sent to a new owner, with a receipted bill 
for one thousand dollars. A personal friend had long 
admired the animal, and was happy to possess it. In the 
same manner the rich parure of diamonds, that had spar- 
kled on that white neck and from those delicate ears, 
were disposed of. There was less regret than might 
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otherwise have been felt in parting with the jewels ; for 
they were to grace the person of one of her sweet young 
friends, who would soon be led a bride to the altar. So 
there was five hundred dollars to begin the world with, 
after the debt of Robb was paid. 

A few days only sufficed to make the final prepara- 
tions. A few friends came— ^some full of sympathy, 
others of senseless questions, that set the very nerves on 
an edge : " I wish I could have this little picture ;** or, 
" I wish I could have that vase, as a souvenir of the 
happy hours I have passed in Rose Brae." 

** Everything is in the inventory," said the quiet lady, 
till she was glad when the day came that she could feel 
safely delivered of the presence of her friends. 

Burns had been despatched with little Elsa, the pre- 
vious week, to Hudson, to get things in shape for the 
coming of her kind benefactors. Henceforth, for some 
time, hers would be a labor of love. Mr. Smith, from 
the Adirondacks, had offered to send down a boy of his, 
if there could be anything found for him to do. The 
letter, plain and but indifferently written, abounded in 
words of gratitude for all the favors they had been 
receiving for years — and was signed, your affectionate 
Sol Smith. 

** There, Thorn, that is what I call * casting bread 
upon waters.' If we have any need for a boy, we will 
accept the invitation without hesitation ; for we know 
Sol means what he says." 

It was not easy to say good-by to the old servants. 
Two of them had followed her from her father's house. 
But they were comfortable, having hoarded their wages 
for years. Any of them would have served her purpose 
better than old Burns ; but the latter was, in a measure, 
helpless ; and who would give her employment ? And 
then a small wage would content her. She had never 
recovered from the death of Jamie ! 

A few of her poor people were wa\\.\tvg ^\. \5cia %^^ <^^ 
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the side street to say good by. One had brought a pretty 
crochet-tidy, another a lamp-mat, a book-mark, an etching 
of Rose Brae, while another a bunch of flowers. All 
added their blessing^ to their gifts. It was the first tear 
that Thorn Ward saw in the eyes of his wife, and that made 
him turn away. The first tear in all that gloomy month 
preceding the sale of their beautiful home. After that, 
husband and wife went through the house together — she 
settling little things here and there, straightening pic- 
tures that were a little awry, smoothing curtain folds, 
hanging tassels properly, adjusting ornaments on brack- 
ets, mantels, and tables, doing all manner of little sense- 
less things, until the hired carriage should come to the 
door, to take them away forever. This beautiful Eden, 
where they had passed so many happy hours — hours 
never to be forgotten. The future might hold much of 
sorrow for them both, but, as the poet has so beautifully 
expressed it : 

** Let fate do her worst, there are moments of joy, 
Bright dreams in the past that she cannot destroy, 
That come in the night time of sorrow and care, 
And bring back the features that jo)' used to wear. 
Long be our hearts with such memories filled 
Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled. 
You may break, you may shatter the vase if )'Ou will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang 'round it still.** 

And the world had not lost all its brightness to them. 
They were going under a genial sky to look back from 
their new home upon duties well performed. The chill 
air of a multitude of acquaintances, the desertion of their 
summer friends, had not affected them half as much as 
the tender sympathy of the few. 

It was quite dark when the travelers reached their 

destination. It was a surprise to the tired lady how 

much Burns had accomplished without any assistance. 

A palatable supper awaited them. Elsa had been help- 
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ing, she had held the lantern while Burns fed the 
horses. 

" Fed the horses ! what horses ? " said the bewildered 
mother. 

" Why Warwick, and Brown Bess ! " 

Knives and forks were laid down, and the quartette 
reached the little stable in less time than it takes to write 
it. And there, sure enough, stood Warwick and Brown 
Bess, feeding away. With great delight they recognized 
the voices of their happy owners, neighing incessantly. 
The two looked at each other in silence, while Burns and 
the child went into the house, to find the letter that came 
with them, and then tears of delight, as well as gratitude, 
rained down that tired face. 

" Oh, Thorn, it is some of our good, loving, friends, 
that wants to give us this pleasure. • I did not know how 
much I was giving up, till I find we have them back 
again." 

The note was very brief, but to the point, and without 
signatures. A few friends, wishing to testify to their 
affection, and also their thanks, for the many hours of 
pleasure they had received within the hospitable doors of 
Rose Brae, took the liberty of presenting for their accept- 
ance, these souvenirs of the happy past. That they should 
do themselves the great pleasure of calling upon them 
at an early day, and regretted, for reasons that were 
obvious, their unwillingness to append their signatures. 

Sol Smith's letter was answered by the next mail. 
And the boy came as fast as steamboats and cars could 
bring him. His heart was full of love and gratitude, for 
his parent's benefactors. He had been brought up to look 
upon them as such. As to the horses, he never wearied 
of feeding, and currying, and caring for them, till their 
coats, in a little time, reflected his brown face. He would 
like to have slept with them, if he had been allowed. At 
night he attended school. 

It was not long before the cottage horae vi^^^ ^o.^-^^ 
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of comfort, and a bower of beauty. The floors were 
covered with matting, the furnitute was simple and taste- 
ful. It was the elegance with which the things were 
arranged, not in the things themselves. " Gussie," said 
Thorn one day, " it seems to me you have only to pass 
through a room, and it looks like a picture." 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

A FEW WORDS WITH THE READER— THE RAWDON 

FAMILY. 

jE see no good reason why we should not be- 
gin this chapter by making a few statements 
that will put both reader and writer on a 
better footing. We do it all the more readily 
being deeply conscious that there is much that is dull and 
grating, that has brought many a look of reproach to 
the faces of our kind readers. The joys and sorrows of 
life are common interests which have drawn together 
many people in the pages of this book. But, notwith- 
standing the differences in their names, or the trifling 
inaccuracies in dates, it is scarcely more or less, from 
the beginning to the end, than a narration of facts ; and 
the patient reader, who has been stumbling about, trac- 
ing unconscious links in the chain of old associations, 
here exclaims with volubility, ** There ! I remember 
reading all the circumstances in the daily papers, at the 
time of the occurrence." To others, who recognize now 
and then a friend among the grouping, we say, ** Accept 
this book as you would an invitation to a kettledrum, 
which you can attend without any trouble, and shake 
hands with many an old acquaintance." To such as have 
made the discovery, we feel confident their evidence will 
not be gainsaid, we trust, moreover, that they may feel 
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with a congenial impulse, and more profoundly touched 
than before, to continue pleasantly on to the end. 

There are as many vexed questions in the domestic 
and social circles, as there are revolving around the 
solar and political spheres. And while little attempt 
has been made toward a tender, sentimental, heroic sort 
of story, a pathetic, homely sense of justice has been 
leaning in a plain and unsophisticated way over "the 
little foxes that spoil the vines," we do not delude our- 
selves into the beliefj much less another, that insensibly 
imagination has not been floating through the halls of 
thought, toning down some roughness* here and there 
upon the surface, or adding rays of light where all was 
too somber ; and we have tried honestly, throughout, to 
handle each subject in a way to make it least objection- 
able to all. 

It was Wilkie Collins that said once, in discussing the 
character of Life, as the great preacher, " That the best 
works of fiction were tame in comparison with the ro- 
mances to be found in real life." Terence also adds, 
*' That nothing human, should seem foreign to us." 
• And so, if one impulse toward patience in heat of dis- 
cipline has been strengthened, or one heart beat more 
lightly that was heavy-laden, we have been more than re- 
paid. And cherishing the reasonable hope that more 
friendly relations have been established, let us return 
once again to the widow who was never yet a wife. The 
face and eyes of Doris Fuller were glowing with inter- 
est those days, while her step was light, as with the first 
spring of youth. She was literally floating on a tide of 
unparalleled prosperity. In the eyes of her neighbors, 
her every action was enveloped with a sort of romantic 
emphasis. It was not Doris Fuller's fault that they fell 
into the way of pointing arguments or setting prece- 
dents after her. She was humbly and happily engaged 
about her business, was the soul of the enterprise going 
on in Conway, and fully equal to every kiadol ^^x^\s:&» 
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Eve*i Squire Holdsworth's bachelor brother had walked 
over to talk about some new projects in his mind, one of 
which included herself. He talked with Mr. Bonney 
confidentially — that he had never believed in love before ; 
that he was willing to affirm, upon the four Gospels, 
that another such case of faithful love never did exist ; 
that Miss Fuller was the only woman that had ever 
stirred the cockles of his heart ; and that he intended to 
lay it at her feet, with all his worldly goods. But, like 
the good, true woman that Doris was, she never gave 
him the opportunity of being humiliated by a refusal. 
She had enough to fill out, satisfy, and shape her life ; 
and there was nothing that remained of herself to give 
to any man, but a generous friendliness. And there 
never was a time when she had not belonged to Philip 
Wentworth. There would have been no loneliness in 
her old age, seated by her brother-in-law's fireside. And 
Doris had a natural repugnance to any woman marrying 
for the sake of a home. 

Notwithsftanding her own business, which kept her 
time pretty well occupied, Doris found time that year to 
spend three months with her sister. Not one of the 
duties of the old life was omitted. She worked just as 
patiently, day after day, cutting and fitting for the chil- 
dren, always replying, to their mother's remonstrances, 
that she " knew just how it ought to be done, better than 
any one else. Beside," she added, with her quick, 
pleased laugh, "the children were used to her ways." 
It was the same old, busy, home-life that Doris led, only 
it had more heart — or a whole heart — in it. It was the 
busy old life, without the perplexing worries. It was 
something of the turning from things to spirit, almost 
as great as the turning of the water into wine at the wed- 
ding in Cana. Still she went on, guiding the little fingers 
in counting the stitches in their needlework, how to sew 
neatly without skipping. She was from the top to the 
bottom of the house, for the first two weeks. The Man- 
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sard having been added during the summer, there were 
changes to be made. It was Doris's good pleasure and 
taste that furnished the parlors to perfection, till beauty 
and wealth lay about them, to their very feet. Then the 
furniture was transferred from one floor to another, until 
the whole house was complete. A new veranda had 
been also added ; the shades were all new, and, take it 
altogether, no neater-looking or comfortable house was in 
Union Square, than No. 3 — . No one, to have watched 
the elder sister's loving carefulness, would ever have 
supposed for an instant she had been a child without a 
mother love ; but somehow, this want of her own fitted 
rightly and naturally into that of the helpless infant that 
fell to her share, after the death of her father's second 
wife. Take it all in all, there never was a time when things 
looked so " kind of settled up " for her, and they were 
more uniform than they had ever been before. Only once, 
during those months, the ring of the old spirit flashed 
out. It happened in this wise. They were spending the 
day at the Rawdons. It was something to watch Clem's 
bright, airy movements. It was worth while to listen to her 
short, little, odd sentences, that were full of meaning ; her 
quick exclamations of delight were uttered as only Clem 
could utter them. All the days were only a repetition of the 
afternoon of the birthday party. In this present beauti- 
ful home she found all the helpful influences she needed. 
God's providences had been to her a shielding hand, and 
she had taken it with the most perfect reliance. Of her 
father she never spoke ; of her mother, seldom. All the 
tender love contained in her active little body was 
poured out literally on Aunty, Uncle Ralphy and baby 
May. 

Doris had been watching every move, her face express- 
ive of the greatest satisfaction at her growth and bright- 
ness. 

" I declare, I shouldn't wonder if that child turned 
out a beauty yet. Who ever saw such e^^^l ^V^Nx'^.'^ 
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more to depend upon now, than she had when her father 
was living. Providence has done something good for 
her," — in just a little of the old tone. 

" He is doing something good for us all the time," 
answered Rachel, pleasantly holding out the crowing May 
toward Doris. 

" The chance is more than even that everything will 
be made up in this world, if one only has patience to 
wait. Clem's chance was always awaiting her. She had 
only to sit down and begin, Dorry dear." 

But the latter had made up her mind to have her say 
out, and had not the least idea of being put down. 

" You don't pretend to tell me, Nannie, that Clem 
and Allen are not infinitely better off than when they 
were in their own home ! " 

" I don't know how it is with Pauline ; but look at 
that child — why, she is the picture of health and happi- 
ness. It was all in her, but they hadn't any way of 
bringing it out of the poor, little starved creature. My 
heart always ached over her ; I supposed they done by 
her as well as they knew how, but it was not much of a 
do. I guess the most it came to was food and clothing, 
and that don't go far — that is, it don't go all the way. 
As to the other one, I think they'll make a nun of ter — 
and cut off all that beautiful hair. Do you suppose, if 
she had half a chance " — then, observing, all at once, 
Rachel's grave face, she halted in the middle of her sen- 
tence. What could any woman do with such a " pud- 
gicky " man ? After tliat little breeze of temper Doris 
was serene once more. " I could not help it," she said, to 
Nannie, on the way home. " I forgot all about Rachel 
being Mary's sister. They never were any more alike 
than strangers, anyway. And I got stirred about all at 
once, 'thinking what an escape that child had." They had 
struck some depth in their talk that kept them silent 
the rest of the way home. 

Pauline kept her word, and returned to her uncle's 
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house at the end of the year. Clemmy thought it would 
be so much nicer if they could only room together, but, 
for obvious reasons, this was decided otherwise in the 
beginning, and much to the satisfaction of the elder sis- 
ter. For a few weeks she seemed contented with the 
things about her, but after that she spent hours in silent 
meditation in her own room. Now and then her pale 
face and heavy eyelids were suggestive of tears. Rachel 
thought, as long as Clem remained unscathed, she could 
wait. She knew the source of the uneasiness that fretted 
at the young life. It was a bitter disappointment, but she 
made up her mind not to hurry things ; so much was 
spoiled in life by being in a hurry ; and she had not 
long to wait. The subject of a school had been agita- 
ting Ralph's mind several days, and he came home one 
evening, satisfied that he had hit upon the right one at 
last. It was quite near, so that Pauline could have the 
benefit of the exercise. He had received most flattering 
testimonials as to the competency of the principal and 
corps of instructors ; beside, he knew the parents of 
several pupils, and thought it the best choice to be made, 
and in his own mind the thing was quite decided. But 
he was hardly surprised when, a little later, and after 
Clem had gone to sleep, the girl came up and "threw 
her arms about him, crying out on his breast. 

" I might stay on ever so long, Uncle Ralphy, and it 
will do no good ; I can't, somehow, make things come 
right. I try, and try, but it does no good. Unless I see 
the thing clear that I ought to stay, there is no use in 
trying. When I am at the convent, I get so much help 
I don't feel I can go on by myself. Things do not seem 
to me as they do to others. If you will only send me 
back another year, everything will come right for us all. 
I am very sorry, but I am very unhappy here." 

The happiness of the child was the only thing to be 
desired ; and this peculiar nature needed to be carefully 
led, as well as fairly governed. But Vie V^"dL«Li^€*C\\:i^^'^ 
10 
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doubt as to the truthfulness of any religious education 
that required a priesthood to stand guard while its doc- 
trines were being inculcated. The helplessness of the 
child was pitiful. If .he could not give her peace and 
happiness in his own home, he resolved not to let any 
hindrances in his own mind come between them. No 
wish of his or Rachel's should hinder everything coming 
just as God ordered it should come. There should be 
no selfishness in it — none whatever. So they were not 
to talk or even think about their own and Clem's disap- 
pointment. Uncle Ralph got up without saying a word 
in answer — walked out of the room ; and the unhappy 
child, in the solitude of her own room, threw herself 
upon her bed and cried bitterly. 




CHAPTER XXV. . 

A FALSE LIGHT THAT BETRAYS. A STAR FROM ITS 

ORBIT. 

OME half-an-hour later. Aunt Rachel came in, 
pulled down the curtains, and lit the gas. 
The tear-swollen face buried itself still deeper 
in the pillow. 

"You have made us feel quite anxious about you, my 
poor child — anxious for your future. If you had been 
content to have lived like a child, giving yourself up to 
the duties and pleasures of a child, accepting the provis- 
ion that care and love had provided — only in this way 
could you have been happy. It would have been natu- 
ral, at least, to have taken your place in the school, and 
made an effort to have complied with our wishes. But 
we have no wish to restrain or make you unhappy. You 
are for the present to return to the convent. Nothing 
can be decided, much as you and others may wish, until 
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you come of age. As your guardian, Uncle Ralph will 
take all necessary precautions to protect you, till such a 
time arrives. I will not say anything more of our disap- 
pointment, as I am convinced it weighs but little with 
you." 

Under these circumstances, it may be conjectured 
that the parting, a few days later, was anything but 
agreeable, on all sides. Clem was tearful, the elders 
silent and constrained, and Pauline full of nervous 
anxiety. There was a great amount of unrestrained 
anxiety among the friends of the child, over her decision 
to go back to the school. Many were hopeful — few san- 
guine ; but all sympathized with the Rawdons' disap- 
pointment. 

Dr. Merrill and his assistant entered the pulpit to- 
gether one Sabbath morning. Never did two men pre- 
sent a greater contrast to each other ; the former stately 
and calm, his face full of a perpetual peace ; a man full 
of strong, clear-eyed judgment ; kind and benignant. 
The other, many years his junior, of medium height, 
with a dark, handsome, electrical face, eyes keen and 
restless, flashing out flame one instant, the next full of 
gloomy foreboding, his manner was quick and decided. 
For the last time would that melodious voice be heard 
within those walls. The older members of the congre- 
gation had for months been, growing restless, unable 
to follow the symbolical expressions which fell from 
the smiling lips, encumbering the truth. They listened 
to the reading of the word of God as they would to 
some allegory. There had so many changes crept into 
forms of service that it seemed doubtful if tliey were in 
an Episcopalian church. The choir was new, and the char- 
acter of the singing operatic. The younger portion of 
the congregation, however, were decidedly in favor of 
Father Nairn — he was much younger ; he was more in 
sympathy with them ; understood the needs of y^^^"^ 
people; he presented religion in a ne7ii\\^x.\ "ocks^^^'^^ 
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beautiful by his illustrations and marvelous power of 
delivery. It was easier to be good and consistent under 
his preaching. Moreover, they did not see but that the 
attendance had doubled. The music drew largely ; and 
they had outgrown the old Hymnal. The faces of at least 
two-thirds of the young people were expressive of the 
pious satisfaction with which they were filled. Dr. Mer- 
rill comprehended at a glance the situation, and saw 
anything but an easy path before him, to scatter the 
sophistries that had filled their ears, and win back his 
people from the wily man whose very ideas of God's 
love and justice were made to suit himself. As to any 
just conception of what God's love really was, or of 
man's duty to his fellows, his assumptions were simply 
fallacies. He had a marvelous command of words ; they 
were filled with ecstasy and beautiful metaphor. Any 
attempt toward liberating the truth to the listeners in 
their pews seems not to have entered into the composi- 
tion of that last sermon. Dr. Merrill wiped the per- 
spiration from his clouded brow, leaned back in his chair, 
and tried to follow the giddy heights of imagination, till 
he lost himself in a vision of a great multitude wearing 
scarlet hats, crimson stockings, splendid triple crowns, 
peacocks' feathers, gorgeous episcopal robes, miters 
resplendent with jewels, crosiers enameled and diamond- 
studded, and other precious stones, richly-embroidered 
chasubles, gold and silver crucifixes, Agnus DeiSy scapu- 
lars, rosaries, miraculous medals ! 

There was one among the congregation that morning 
who listened to the unctuous words, that wrestled as she 
had never wrestled before. It seemed to Alawilda Maria 
that every tone of that passionate, pleading voice was 
directed to her. He filled her ideal of a man. If ever a 
woman was infatuated with an evil spirit, she was. One 
moment she saw him towering far above her, pure and 
serene ; and the next, tottering before a presence that 
was overmastering all else. A melancholy truth over- 
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shadowed the girl's mind that hour, as she listened, for 
the last time, to every word, which had to her the ring of 
a perpetual appeal for his future. She did not deceive 
herself, but had never realized, until then, what life 
would be without the melody of that voice. She moved 
back in her seat with a suppressed groan, covered her 
face with her hands, incapable of self-control — although 
conscious that not a move passed unobserved by the 
speaker in the pulpit. After the services, Dr. Merrill 
came down among his people to receive their congratu- 
lations. It was impossible to quite clear his brow of the 
anxious lines that had been gathering during the last 
hour. At sight of Father Nairn in their midst, the 
younger members pressed toward him. There were tears 
from many eyes. Alawilda's face grew bloodless, as he 
approached her. She tried to master her anguish, as he 
grasped her outstretched hand. He folded it within his 
own, which were trembling violently, while his eloquent 
eyes were reading her miserable countenance. 

Alone in her room, for two hours she never raised 
her eyes from the paper he had slipped in her hand — 
which ran thus : " Pity me, pity me, oh, my darling ! for 
I am mad — struggling to do my duty to my holy relig- 
ion, tantalized with visions of rapture ! If it were not 
for the vows we have taken — vows of obedience and 
courage, patience and devotion ! It is well — we shall 
need all these qualities to sustain us. Come once more, 
before I go from your siglit forever, my beautiful love ! 
Tell me, can this feeling in my breast be sin ? Bring 
the ashes of this paper with you." 

The altei;ation the girl's face underwent was fearful. 
At first a deep crimson overspead it ; this was succeeded 
by a deadly paleness. The lurid fire of fever was shining 
from her eyes. A convulsive tremor ever and anon shook 
her whole frame. She arose with a mysterious calmness. 
After pressing the paper to her heart, then to her lips, 
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laid it in on the marble, applied the match slowly, watched 
it shrivel to ashes, which she gathered up carefully. 

To one of her peculiar temperament, to think was to 
act. The society of Father Nairn had become essential 
to her happiness. He had availed himself of material 
influences, to secure her confidences, he had insidiously 
appealed to her susceptibility and religious fervor ; by 
the power of his rare and cultivated mind, he had capti- 
vated her against her reason. She did not attempt to 
palliate his offense against his religous vows, any more 
than the weakness of her own heart that succumbed so 
easily to his fascinations. If she had been twenty years 
instead of thirty, her reasonings might have been differ- 
ent. Her youth gone, weary with the battling which had 
been going on in her heart for months, she gave her- 
self up to the exquisite emotions that possessed her while 
lost in reveries of the future. 

Miss Hardy was no longer an inmate of her mother's 
house. Immediately upon the death of her father, who 
died intestate, the mother administered upon the estate. A 
handsome income during her own lifetime, she settled 
upon her daughter. The latter, with the advice of inju- 
dicious friends, at once began a legal contest for a divis- 
ion of the estate. The property was all in the name of 
the mother. Their effort to prove this was fought with 
the father's money, and was dragging its way through 
the court. The contest, as unnatural as disgraceful, was 
absorbing the public interest. Since the days of Judas, 
the first apostate, there are thousands of examples of 
ingratitude, following in the march of Judas. 

Mrs. Hardy, wearying with the chilling influences 
about her silent home, sought oblivion and consolation 
from her sorrows, and gave herself more constantly than 
ever to her good work among the poor and needy. No call 
for help passed unheeded. Neither summer heat nor win- 
ter cold deterred her. She took from Mrs. Ward's hands 
much of the work misfortune compelled her to resign. 
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She made a handsome endowment to the "Hardy Mis- 
sion,'* another to the Hospital. It was at this point, that 
an application was made to the court in the daughter's 
behalf, praying for the appointment of a trustee ; that 
the interests of the plaintiff were being jeopardized by 
the disbursements of unnecessary funds. For a time the 
chilling belief that God had almost forsaken her nearly 
deprived the unhappy mother of her reason. There was 
no mistaking the purpose of this last move as a pretext 
for depriving her of the control of her property until 
the settlement of the suit. 

It was the kindness and tenderness of friends that 
crowded about the hapless mother, that sustained her 
during the brief examination ; and, while gazing upon 
the strange, fixed faces her daughter had raised as 
adversaries around her, her manner, naturally hasty, 
was now excitable, nor was her speech over wise. 
The only thing that seemed to be left to her was the 
freedom of expressing her own mind. 

The January previous. Father Nairn had obtained 
large sums of money for the purpose of building the 
Oratory of St. Sacrament, having discovered that his plan 
to supplant Dr. Merrill, on his return to his own church, 
was likely to be a failure. To this enterprise Alawilda 
Maria gave several thousand dollars, entirely depleting 
her own purse. It was upon this occasion that the violent 
outbreak occurred between mother and daughter. When 
the new Oratory in Forty-third Street was completed, it 
was elaborately furnished, as are Roman Catholic chap- 
els. Father Nairn's license had been revoked by Bishop 
Potter ; he was now invested in the Catholic Church, and, 
two weeks later, Miss Hardy followed his example — 
while lie stood as godfather for her. A few months after, 
the young priest closed up the Oratory — or Orphanage, 
as he called it — with what reason is not known, for there 
were never any other orphans received within its walls 
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than himself and Miss Hardy. As we have said, the 
building was closed, and Fathej Nairn took his departure 
for Europe. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE DEDICATION. 

HESjjESaHEN Miss Fuller returned to her own home, 
^mB^ which she did early in the Spring, she found 
|MSBK| that the building had continued almost with- 
^v^^^fy-fil out any interruption, the winter being an 
open one. It was then that she conceived the grand 
idea of finishing, not only the chapel, but the home 
and library also, and throwing them open to public on 
the loth of June. She found to her delight that this was 
not impossible, and the work was hurried toward a 
rapid completion. By the middle of May the house was 
not only finished, but furnished with every thing nice 
enough to render it comfortable as a home for the indi- 
gent poor. Before the first of June it was occupied by 
four old ladies, and six little orphans. The building 
itself was a square, three-storied one, and stood in the cen- 
ter of a grove, on the west side of the village, having the 
high hills for a back ground. The grounds were laid out 
with mounds of beautiful flowers ; graveled walks, bor- 
dered with box, led up to the house and to the arbors 
where the children played. On the east side of the build- 
ing, a plot of ground was set aside to the use of each child 
who was old enough to tend it. The strife to make the 
prettiest garden resulted in no little display of artistic 
taste among them. Old Stephen had recovered his good 
health with his good fortune, and he could not think of 
any one setting a hand to the master's grounds. Silas 
had been getting better of the " rumatiz," and was 
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watching that half acre at the back of the house, and 
the "garden sass growing and potatoes enough to 
furnish all the poor in the county." It was upon these 
little squares, triangles, ovals, stars, half moons and 
octagonal pieces of ground that the old gardener set the 
running border, for each little one to drop the small 
seeds from which in a few weeks sprang up the name of 
its owner, Katy, Mamie, Annie, Hatty, Josie, Sadie, 
much to their delight. It is true, but for the impatience 
of some, it would have been a more finished work ; they 
had not been able to resist the impulse of digging down 
"just a little, to see if the seeds were really coming out 
of the black ground." But take it altogether it was a 
source of great pleasure to keep their little gardens in 
order. It was " play- work," as Katy expressed it. The 
old ladies that were able did the sewing for themselves 
and the children, the latter were taught to make the 
patch-work for the quilts ; they came for two hours a 
day with their small tasks for the matron's inspection, 
the rest of the time they passed in the open air, busy with 
their gardens and their play. Miss Fuller was their Sab- 
bath-school teacher, and they had a pew set aside for 
them in the new chapel, in front of the one that would be 
occupied by the old ladies, in raage of their teacher's eye. 
Not that one of them had any reason to fear those 
tender eyes, for they were very fond of " dear Miss 
Fuller — was she not indeed their very best friend." 

It was wonderful to see how quick the little crea- 
tures, warmed, fed and comforted, assimilated with their 
delightful surroundings. What little tastes were devel- 
oped daily in form and order. How quick the waves of 
color crept up into their hitherto pinched and care-worn 
little faces, at their kind benefactress's words of com- 
mendation, which were without stint. How they tried to 
help each other with their lessons, and how hard it was 
when they could not read at all. 

" And how do you manage to do it ?" said Miss Fuller^ 
10* 
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trying to see through the puzzling problem. " Oh, you 
see," said pretty Sadie, with great ndivetey "we don't, 
none of us, know nothing, and we can all learn each 
other." 

A handsome two-story granite building on Main 
Street, in the center of a block, displayed a polished 
marble tablet in letters of gold — " Wentworth Library." 
It was a model as to the architecture and entire arrange- 
ment. The rooms, eight in number, were well arranged 
as to light and heat ; were entered through a wide hall- 
way, tiled in cubic form, white and black marble, in the 
center of which stood, upon a handsome pedestal, a co- 
lossal bust of Washington, the gift of Squire Holdsworth. 
The walls were covered with maps, and some rare old 
charts. At the head of the stairs stood an astronomical 
clock of gilt brass, said to have been made by the famous 
Jacob Zech, also the present of one of the townsmen. 
The picture gallery was not large, but there were a few 
specimen copies from the old masters. A handsome 
full-length portrait of Judge Wentworth adorned the 
center of the room. 

The museum contained a small collection of antiqui- 
ties in iron and bronze, wood-carvings and ivory enamels 
and Venetian mosaics, also specimens of ancient glass and 
chinaware ; a few old gems, medals, and ancient coins, 
minerals, native woods of America, also native products ; a 
handsome case of birds, and a cabinet of exquisite shells. 

The library itself was remarkable for the judicious 
selection of its works. The shelves were filled with most 
of the standard authors in various branches of learning, 
including dictionaries in several languages, biographical 
works, encyclopedias, parliamentary histories, and many 
books of reference — a small collection of autograph 
letters. The law library of Judge Wentworth occupied 
an entire room on the upper floor. The reading-room 
was also on the first floor. It was covered with matting, 
and well supplied with all the appliances of writing- 
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tables, upon which lay files of the State and county- 
papers — a few magazines. In the corners of the room 
were plaster busts of Putnam, John Stark, and Benjamin 
Franklin. The room next the law library had been 
fitted exclusively for the use of artists and tourists, who 
were charmed by the enticing natural beauty of the 
surrounding country. It was intended as a miniature 
" Academy of Design," where could be offered by artists 
their work for public inspection, which afforded an op- 
portunity thereby of acquiring the degree of reputation 
and encouragement which they might deserve. Upon 
the several easels lay unfinished sketches that bore the 
evidence of genius and care — also, a few water colors 
and crayon heads, in an advanced stage of completion. 

It was singular to see the alacrity with which the con- 
tributions were poured in. There was scarce a home but 
had been able to donate something toward this popular 
enterprise. The building was thronged almost nightly, 
until a late hour. Mr. Bonney, of course, was his sister- 
in-law's right hand, and next to herself the responsibility 
rested with him. The family had left the city the first of 
May, that he could give his time more entirely to the 
final arrangments. It was Mrs. Bonney, that helped her 
sister in the furnishing of the Home, while Lilian and 
Margie taught the little charity children any number of 
pretty games, and how to speak pieces of poetry as well. 
Roy lingered with his father about the library, declaring 
himself "too big to play with girls," although he conde- 
scended to assist Stephen build them a swing under the 
grape arbor. 

The throngs of strangers in the streets had become 
accustomed to watch, with interest, the quick, active steps 
of the quiet figure in black, that moved about so untir- 
ingly. Neighbors pointed to her with admiration. The 
importance of her work, the grandeur of its object, were 
things not to be overlooked. The very persons that 
passed Doris Fuller with scarce a recognition for years, 
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now bowed the lowest. But she was too full of her own 
projects, happiness, and hopes, to even remember that she 
had ever received anything but kindness from the whole 
world. Everybody knew the handsome lad who nearly 
always accompanied her was her heir, and Miss Fuller 
was counted as a w^ry rich woman. 

The chapel of Memorial was a model of simplicity 
and beauty, externally. The interior was remarkably 
handsome, with its eight high, arched windows, rich and 
harmonious in color, ornamented all around with a deli- 
cate tracery of vines and leaves. The impression of its 
size was greatly enhanced by the perfect proportions of 
the pointed arches, which extended the entire length of 
the nave. The floor and balustrade around the altar, 
and the Gothic pulpit, were of purest white marble, as 
were the fluted columns that supported the choir-gallery ; 
the wood- work and pew-doors were of mahogany. The 
organ, a gift of Mr. Bonney, was of rich volume, as to 
tone, and handsome in finish ; the upholstery and aisles 
were furnished with crimson ; the font was of marble, in 
the form of a sea-shell, with fluted edge, on a plain col- 
umn. The magnificent memorial window at the back of 
the altar, which was the gift of Doris, was the most 
remarkable of all. It represented, in rich colors, four 
series in the life of Christ, beginning with the " Nativ- 
ity ;" second, ** Behold the Lamb of God ;" the attitude 
was simple and true ; the faces of the disciples were fine 
— that of John, full of enthusiasm. Third group, the 
" Dead Christ ;*' the head — barely suggesting somewhat 
of Guido Reni's thorn -crowned at Boulogna — had 
been most carefully treated ; while the fourth grouping, 
the *' Resurrection ** and "Ascension," were each remark- 
able for the subdued combination of color and tones that 
produced a luminous power by the perfect rounding 
out of the principal figure. The letters I. H. S., in golden 
bronze, filled out the oval at the top of the window. 
The religious quietude and propriety of the entire effect 
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were simply charming. It was, indeed, a grand monu- 
ment, as well as memorial, that had been raised to father 
and son ! 

A feeling of pious gratitude filled Doris ^Fuller, as 
she reviewed the year's work. And something of her 
sister's quicker perceptions at last began to dawn upon 
her very soul. What did it mean, indeed, but " Glory to 
God," from the beginning to the very end ? It meant 
more than a tribute to the memory of the lamented dead. 
It was Philip's name that would live, Philip's memory 
that would be sacred to all hearts ! Long since, she had 
swept out of her own soul every unworthy and selfish 
regret ! The hungry heart had been filled to the brim, 
till every breath was filled with faith, hope and love. 
The only king her heart had owned, for four-and-twenty 
years, was dead. And yet he lived — the very stones 
proclaimed it ! Welcome as the adulation of her friends 
was over her perfect work, what was their praise or that 
of the world in comparison with this " joy unsi>eakable," 
that thrilled her to the core ? She was satisfied to watch 
the shrines whereon the daily sacrifices of loving, 
grateful hearts would ascend to the God of the father- 
less, the homeless, and helpless. What precious morsels 
of sympathy ! and how they would feed her hungry soul, 
that should never know hunger nor thirst again ! And 
when Doris entered alone, and for the last time before 
the dedication on the morrow, by the little door of the 
vestry, she found it unlocked, much to her surprise, 
she cast her eyes around, but no one was in sight ; not a 
sound to break the hallowed stillness of that hour — her 
hour of dedication anew to the work which was not yet 
done. There were the souls to save, as well as perishing 
bodies. She laid her head upon the cool marble balus- 
trade, and in an attitude of humble entreaty that Christ 
would accept all she that day came to offer. Rizpah 
keeping her lonely vigil over her dead darlings, who had 
been sacrificed for the sins of King Saul^ vl^n^x V^Os.^^ 
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more pitiful. Tears fell thick and fast through the 
clasped hands, that were now and then outstretched 
toward the face of the " Lamb that taketh away the 
sins of the world." 

After an hour, at least, of devotion, in which divine 
strength had been given, she arose, as with a holy calm 
upon her countenance. She placed the books that had 
been brought in the morning in their appropriate places 
— little ones in the pew for the children of the Home, 
others for the old ladies j then one, bearing the name in 
old script, Roy Wentworth Bonney. She looked at it 
long, opened it, pressed it reverently to her lips, and laid 
it beside one for Doris Fuller, in the rack. There were 
others, for the use of her brother-in-law's family. She 
readjusted the books about the altar and the desk, dust- 
ing specks off with her black -bordered handkerchief. 
Now and then she paused and listened thoughtfully ; 
there was an impression, but half formed, that she was not 
alone. She called aloud to Stephen ; echo only an- 
swered. It was a new and singular sensation. If she 
had been superstitious, she would have conjured up some 
fancies that shadows were deepening about the organ- 
gallery, as some new vibration fell on the air. And at 
last, thinking it possible that, as the programme for the 
morrow included special service of song, some one of 
the strangers who had volunteered their services might 
have entered the chapel unobserved by her, to rehearse 
their parts, — still, wondering how this could have come 
to pass without her observation — she was not unprepared 
to hear the organ softly pealing out the Gloria in Excelsis. 
Doris started at the sound ; for was it not the benediction 
of Heaven on her finished work ? She folded her 
hands reverently before her, bowed her head, until the 
last vibration had died away upon the air, then walked 
out slowly. At the monument of the judge she paused 
to straighten up some flowers that had overrun the edges 
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of the marble vases placed in the corner of the plot. 
They did look beautiful in their freshness, and well 
repaid the care she bestowed upon them. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A STRANGE DENOUEMENT. 

HE tenth day of June arose upon the little 
world of Conway as radiant as a bride. The 
skies were almost cloudless. Since early day 
the long line of vehicles of every description 
were pouring into the town. It was a great day, the 
greatest day that the place had ever seen. One might have 
supposed that the town itself was about to be dedicated. 
All the Fourth of July's condensed that had ever passed, 
were nothing to be compared with the enthusiasm that 
prevailed everywhere. The new hotel was thrown open, 
and a free collation was prepared for all who wished to 
partake. The streets and avenues were crowded with peo- 
ple, all in their holiday attire. Gay groups of neighbors 
gathered about the store doors, discussing the programme 
for the day. At eleven o'clock the stores would close. 
They were expected to be at the chapel during the ser- 
vices, and after that, join in the tour of inspection to the 
" Wentworth Library," and " Wentworth Home." 

"I only wish, Silas," said old Stephen, "that some of 
them had time to step by this way ; they wouldn't know 
the old place, would they, my boy ? London town smoke, 
who \\ ould believe it was the same old house ! Now, if 
your ma was only here how she would enjoy this day!" 
brushing away at his new suit of tweed. " I guess Miss 
Doris will be mighty surprised when you roll up barrels 
of sass and potatoes enough to keep the Home for a 
year." 
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** I believe I can see her big eyes shine now," the boy 
answered back, pleasantly enough, but he was trying to 
tie his cravat in a new fashion, and his father had talked 
incessantly since the gray streak in the east, never 
waiting for the answers. The boy was slow of speech. 

" I say Si*, we better be jogging along. Fve got to 
look into the church once more before the people get in, 
to see if everything is right. You can see if everything 
is right on the outside. I feel more like Zachariah to- 
day than old Stephen." 

Father and son trotted along, and while the latter 
gave the finishing touches to the grave, and cleared the 
lawn of stray fragments, the father entered the chapel. 
He came out in another moment with his face as white as 
death ; his mouth trembled and twitched fearfully, while 
his eyes were distended twice their size ; his limbs tot- 
tered, and he would have fallen upon the grass, but for 
the boy*s outstretched arms. 

" Why, father, what is it ? Are you sick ?" in an 
anxious voice, seating him carefully. 

" Never mind. Si', I guess I might be nervous ; I ain't 
sick ; I guess I am an old fool, though. I am glad I 
went in that church ; if it had been Miss Doris, and 
she'd a seen what I did, she'd a died right off." 

" What did you think you saw, father ?" 

" What, but some one that they didn't think would be 
to the dedication. It's my nerves ; they are all unstrung. 
I didn't more than half sleep last night ; thinking if 
anything would go wrong. 'Fraid it might rain, too, 
and spoil our day. It's the way when we get old ; things 
worry that ain't worth thinking about." 

Long before the hour appointed the crowds begun to 
assemble about the walks, and not a few stopped to read 
the inscription over the tomb of husband and wife. It 
was Doris's own hand that had laid her flowers around 
the base of the shaft. She never heeded the groups that 
were watching her work of love. Then she passed on 
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with her little lad, and took her place in the corner of 
her pew ; he sitting beside her. Afterwards her brother- 
in-law came with the rest of the family ; the husband and 
wife, with themselves, filled the pew, and Samantha sat 
in the one back of them, with Lilian and Margie. The 
old ladies from the Home were in their places ; so were 
the six little girls in pink cambric dresses, white aprons 
and white sun-bonnets, taking in with their delighted 
eyes all the scene around them. Those two pews were 
another part of Doris's dedication. She had not 
thought of it in that way, until she looked upon their 
sunny faces, smiling out their great content. Why not 
let this be a part of her offering ? Why not, surely ? The 
thought filled her with an inexpressible rapture. Then 
she gave herself up to the low, solemn tones of the organ. 
Plaintively, then again rapturously, the strains rose 
and fell, till she was glad to bury her face in her hand 
to hide the tears of joy that would come. Soon after the 
people came in, filling every seat, the aisles, and all 
the standing-room. There were many who could not 
get admittance, and hung about the doorways. 

The " Voluntary " was then performed in a masterly 
manner. Then followed the anthem of " Abel entering 
Heaven." It was a song of praise, of vanished fears, of 
pardoned sin, as if some newly ransomed soul had min- 
gled with the countless throng within that world of rap- 
ture, and was pouring out his endless joy. The Rev. 
Henry Simonds had taken his text for the occasion from 
the second chapter of Luke, " Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men." The noble 
face of the pastor, turned toward the listening multitude, 
was full of a blessed calm ; the traces of temporal pas- 
sion had passed, leaving it full of sweetness and rep>ose. 
In measured and tender tones he read the second time 
over his text. A hush that was holy fell upon them, 
folded even the wings of the golden butterfly that flut- 
tered before Doris's eyes, and out of that hush tl\^ ^"jccA 
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Jubilate swelled through church and vestry. When the 
music ceased, the minister began his sermon in beautiful 
language ; he spoke of the great occasion on which they 
had assembled within those walls, that was to witness the 
dedication of the church to the service of the living God. 
Carefully he reviewed the year of labor ; nothing escaped 
his notice, not even the little ones in their spotless inno- 
cence. He pointed one and all to the Lamb that taketh 
away the sins of the world ; the sun nearly at its meri- 
dian flooded the chapel through the window with all the 
hues of the rainbow. " See, my friends," said he, pointing 
eloquently, "the natural sun, as well as the Soa of 
righteousness, is smiling out its benediction." Then, he 
reviewed briefly the life and good works of their 
esteemed friend, Judge Wentworth, to whose memory 
they were that day to offer up this glorious temple. After 
that, he paid a glowing tribute to the son, who lay sleep- 
ing in a foreign land, far from his home, and here he 
quoted one sentence, " I am not alone ; for the Saviour 
of sinners is with me." Then followed a few appropri- 
ate remarks on the nature and design of the work that 
was committed to their charge that day, which would 
have commemorated also the forty-sixth birthday of 
their generous benefactor. He paused, the organ tones 
were plaintive, and a solitary voice took up the words, 
" Beneath the world's redeeming word." It was unex- 
pected, and a thrill that was electrical ran through minis- 
ter and congregation, as that magnificent voice rose and 
fell, with now and then a note that faltered, till the end 
of the " Stabat Mater " was reached at last. 

At the first sound of that voice, Doris's face had 
whitened fearfully. These were tones that had some- 
thing familiar in them ; her heart beat tumultuously, 
and to the questioning eyes, turned on her brother-in- 
law he leaned over and answered : '* It is one of the 
strangers that arrived yesterday. He requested me so 
earnestly last night, to be allowed the privilege of tak- 
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ing part with us to-day in the services — I could but 
accept ; and we are indebted for our finest music to this 
stranger." Just then the minister pronounced the Bene- 
diction, and the organ and choir poured forth a grand 
Gloria in Excelsis, The congregation arose and went 
out, and soon the chapel was empty — they had hurried 
on to visit the other buildings ; but Doris never moved. 
Some strange and bewildering emotions were agitating 
her — something in the tones of that stranger's voice had 
awakened a thousand memories. If she could but have 
seen him ; but the throng was so great she could not 
pierce it. She clasped her hands in mute agony. Twice 
the sexton had looked in, and, on seeing the motionless 
figure before the altar, stole quietly away. All at once 
she arose hastily, and made her way to the organ -gallery. 
It was deserted. With a feeling of loss she could not 
comprehend, she sat down upon the organist's seat ; 
into her struggling heart came thoughts with which she 
vainly tried to wrestle. Her vines had been full of 
purple grapes — she had been gathering them all, in the 
day had been her harvest, truly. And at this hour, 
when her triumph seemed complete, and when the 
hundreds had gone out, and even the lad had forgotten 
her, she was sitting there alone, bewildered and tremb- 
ling, at the very sound of a stranger's voice — battling 
with prccious memories of her lost love. And the 
words, *' Father, forgive me, if I cannot give up all to 
thee." Then her head drooped upon her hands, and 
moaning aloud, " Oh, my Philip ! my Philip ?" in an 
agony of tears. She did not see that a shadow had 
come between her and the light. She did not hear the 
passionate love-pleading voice cry out, " Come, my 
darling !" for she had fainted away as one dead. It 
was the work of an instant, to press her to his heart, 
to carr)' her in his great strong arms down to the 
vestry, when old Stephen found them. With great fear 
and trqmbling, he had hardly been able to restrala hkcL- 
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self from shrieking aloud in terror, while he went to 
bring the water with which to lave the pure, white face. 
He kissed her unconscious lips ; he untied the widow's 
hat ; smoothed back the hair from her brow — with its 
few lines of care — murmuring, tremulously, all the while, 
" My Doris !" It seemed an age till the eyelids flut- 
tered. At last he raised his eyes to encounter a pair of 
steel-like brilliance fixed upon his face. He said, in a 
faltering voice, as he stretched out his own hand — 
" My brother !" The two men looked at each other ; 
in silence. Doris had opened her eyes at last. " Royal ! 
my Philip !" and then burst into a passion of tears. 
His arms were around her — her white cheek was pressed 
to his, of bronze. She could not utter another word for 
a long time. It was enough to see him. 

Royal, with his great eyes swimming and shining^, 
hurried home to break the news to Samantha. 

" Glory to the Lord !" said the faithful creature, clasp- 
ing her hands. " If the very saints out of heaven 
haven't come down to the dedication. Well, what next. 
Shouldn't wonder a mite to see my Davie rise," with the 
tears of joy rolling, all the while, down her cheeks ; "that 
ever I have lived to see the dead rise. Come to think of 
it, he couldn't have been dead. I wonder what he thinks 
of Miss Doris's doings. And she in her widow's gown — 
sure enough. I shall go crazy soon ! I ain't in my 
right mind, no how. I guess I'll feel better when I see 
'em." But, strange contradiction, when she caught a flutter 
of her mistress's black dress coming down the walk, she 
dropped everything, rushed up stairs, and rolled herself 
over and over, upon the floor, like a wild creature, sob- 
bing, as if her very heart would break. 

"Samantha Turner, I always said you was a fool, and 
now I know it," wiping up her tears. 

" Thomas, you're nothing but a cat ; but there is 
something human about you, too. What do you know 
about it, li yon have got nine lives? Lawful soul, <vhat 
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will Miss Doris think of such on-goings and oflf-carry- 
ings. I'm all in a tremble, I declare. I believe I've got 
a shake of the agar. All the strength is clean took out 
of me. Every bone in my body aches, too. I am afraid 
to set finger to a thing, 'feard I'll break it." At last, 
however, she stumbled down stairs by the back way, 
where Miss Doris found her. They had been used to 
talking in broken sentences for long years. Doris' eyes 
were red with weeping. Her face showed traces of great 
emotion still. But there was a new look that Samautha 
had never seen upon it before, as if she had come sud- 
denly upon some mysterious rapture. 

" My good Samantha — " but when she had said this 
she could get no further. 

" I understand, Miss Doris. I'll have everything 
right ; mufl&ns and everything else. But I can't think 
of nothing to say ; and I'll make an idiot of myself if I 
come nigh Mr. Philip, jest yet. Like's not by to-morrow 
I'll think of something to say, but don't ask me now, 
Miss Doris. You look as you had nigh about gone to 
pieces for all you are so glad. We'll get ourselves 
together after a bit." 

Samantha had expressed it exactly. Doris felt gone 
to pieces ; but it did not seem quite as easy a thing to 
get herself together again as Samantha supposed. She 
found herself wandering over the contradictions in her 
nature. Twenty years she had waited and watched, and 
she was not prepared for his coming. It was true she 
supposed Philip dead. How strange it was to see him with 
the lad on his knee. Slie was slow to take in all the 
blessed meanings of his coming. Of what it would be 
in her life. She had been a widow one whole year ; and 
now to lay her mourning aside, and put on wedding 
garments ; how strange it all seemed. How the red 
blood leaped into the still, pale face. How startled the 
usually quiet eyes, when she saw him standing beside 
her sister, looking down so kindly in hw ^Ya>NVcL"^\aRfc^ 
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trying to trace out one feature of the little Curley, that 
used to go to sleep in his arms twenty-four years ago. 

Tiiat evening the little circle was increased by the 
presence of Dr. Clifton, and then Philip continued the 
narrative that the former had put down in his letter. 
" All that night, after the doctor left, my faithful Agra 
watched beside me. It was his hands that made me 
ready for the grave ; he remembered in the morning that 
owing to its being a feast day not one of the natives 
would assist him towards the burial. 

" The typhoid fever had taken a malignant form, and 
raged as an epidemic about Queensland and Sydney, and 
decimating the surrounding country for miles. Many be- 
came panic striken, fleeing for their lives. So great was 
the hurry to get the dead out of sight, I have no doubt 
that many victims of the disease were buried alive. He 
made decoctions of herbs, barks and roots, the Indian is 
a natural herbalist. Spearwort and the herb of heaven is 
always lucky, he declares, if gathered St. John's day, and 
the moon be in the full. I had no consciousness of all this. 
I lay as though dead. The first sensation I had was of a 
hot vapor passing over me, then a sound of mutterings. 
Agra was performing his incantations, and I knew his 
touch perfectly, my heart began to beat so loudly I could 
almost hear it, then the perspiration became profuse, and 
the faithful black uttered wild cries of delight, * He lives, 
he is saved !' It was in this wise I came back to the joys of 
eventful living, through God's mercy and the miraculous 
distillations of my nurse. At first I was impatient to re- 
move from the place, but I had to wait, for my blindness 
had come upon me worse than ever. With the help of 
my faithful Indian, I was soon able to go about, and then 
I conceived the idea of making my way to England, to 
find Dr. Clifton, who would put me in the hands of some 
good oculist. I was a long time in getting strength ; 
the fever had not only weakened my body, but my mind 
also. AgrsL wsls eyes and feet f oi me as well. It was 
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two long months, and it seemed they would never end, be- 
fore I felt able to start. I was deterred by an odd little 
incident that detained me a few days, whereby I lost one 
steamer. The ofl&cials had received the news of the 
death of Philip Wentworth, an American, aged forty- 
five years, of malignant fever, but they had not received 
the news correcting the error, and when I presented 
myself for my papers they refused to believe me, and 
they ordered my arrest as an impostor. Two days after, 
the American consul returned, and the ridiculous mis- 
take was rectified. I set sail for England, found my 
good doctor. I was under the charge of Paisley, the 
oculist, eight months." 

" It was my advice," said Doctor Clifton, " that Miss 
Fuller should at once have received the good tidings ; 
but Mr. Wentworth argued, that the year had so nearly 
expired he could afford to wait." 

" I had no wish to deceive ; but if I could stand a little 
while longer the remorseful cravings of my own heart — 
my lonely, aching heart — conscience left me no room for 
a doubt, as to my duty ; but how could I explain the 
singular circumstances that made my return possible ? 
How could I deny myself the pleasure of looking upon 
my dear, brave Doris's good and finished work ? — the 
work that was to lift my name out of oblivion — out of 
the wasteful abyss of dissipation, into which I had cast 
it ? I was right ? I came silently, with others, to look 
upon all that has been done by this faithful steward. 
I have mingled among strangers, and I have to-day an 
abiding faith that this good work will be accepted — all 
the general schemes shall be carried on to the end 
— all that this, my Doris, has planned, I will help her 
to execute. I have come back, as it were, from the 
grave, to begin a useful and noble life, and the solitary 
is set in the midst of a family." He spoke with a re- 
ligious fervor that impressed all hearers. Doris wept 
silently, and the others were scaxceV^ Y^^'Sk ^^^5::\.^^. 
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Samantha was crouched beside the door, down in the 
dark, where she could hear every word from that direc- 
tion. Suspicious sounds now and then reached the listen- 
er's ears. When, after a time, Nannie went to the 
kitchen, she found Samantha stirring up the fire, on 
which she had laid fresh wood. And Agra, shivering 
with cold, was drawn up before it, with a great bowl of 
warm milk in his hands. Rover was winking suspici- 
ously, his honest brown eyes, while Thomas was sitting 
on the window-sill, watching the whole performance, 
and that milk in particular. 

" I declare to gracious. Miss Fanny, it does seem as 
if dumb critters was half human ; now, that there cat 
has kept that tail of his'n curled up ever since Argy 
came. I suppose he scented out a furriner — and Rover 
watches as if he was a tramp, to be sure. I made a fire ; 
Argy was so shivery. I hollered at him till my jaws 
ache, and can't make him hear a word no more nor a 
dumb man. But Master Philip — ain't he grand ; hand- 
somer than he was when he went off. I tell you it does 
these old eyes good to see and hear him. Lawful souls 
— look at them — there children all a piling on him to 
onst. Wonders never will cease ! — to think of it — 
Master Philip come to life again, and he and Miss Doris 
going to get married — the first in the new church. 
Well, it beats all creation how things do turn out !" 

It did seem so strange to staid and lonely Doris, to be- 
gin to talk about wedding garments ; but not so with the 
happy Nannie, who fell to the work with alacrity. She 
saw how perfectly useless it was to persuade her sister 
that a suitable wedding dress was a necessity. 

" You surely would not wear black, and you have 
nothing else Dorry dear." 

" But, Nanny, I am no longer young. Why, look at me, 
I am quite an old woman, I cannot bear to look ridicu- 
lous, anything but that." 

'*But Judge Fuller's daughter, Dorry dear, is a lady 
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and she owes it to herself to present herself in as becom- 
ing an attire as possible. Beside, Philip has some pride to 
be gratified, and you owe it to his position as the richest 
man in the country. You would not look like a guy 
hanging on the arm of that splendid gentleman there." 

The color crept up into Doris' face as she looked ; there 
was some show of truth in Nannie's reasoning. Who knew 
what honors might lay before her Philip, yet ? and it 
ended by sending an order to New York, which Mrs. 
Rawdon filled with greatest care, and Judge Fuller's 
eldest daughter, two weeks later, stood with her Philip, 
before the altar, clad in a dress of delicate pearl colored 
silk with rich point lace finishing the neck and sleeves. 
A single white camellia fastened the dainty piece of lace 
that lay upon her soft waving hair, her only ornaments 
an elegant set of solitaires that Philip had brought from 
the East. 

The ceremony was brief, but impressive, and per- 
formed by the Rev. Henry Simonds. On entering the 
church each had knelt before the beautiful altar and the 
Lamb of God, asking a benediction on their union — God 
alone hearing their petition. It seemed more like a dream, 
than some blessed reality, that it was her Philip who 
was responding to the minister's voice. They walked down 
the aisle, amid a perfect silence. Only a few friends, 
very old ones, had been invited, and very few of Philip's 
friends knew of his arrival, as he had at once returned 
to New York after the dedication day, whither he had re- 
mained until the time appointed for the wedding. It 
was a beautiful afternoon, and they had walked to the 
chapel, the sunshine all around them. But what a 
surprise awaited them on leaving the chapel — they had 
literally to walk over a bed of roses, the little ones were 
trailing their garlands before her. The inmates of the 
home were all there, the neighbors were all there, the 
wayside was crowded with delighted people eager to 
grasp their old friend's hand, The^ Vve^c^^^ X^^'^i'ivcc^ 
11 
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as high as the flowers upon their devoted heads. They 
had clung so fondly to the sacred memory of his father, 
that they were only too glad to welcome and honor the 
son, that was dead, and was still alive ; even strangers 
who had gathered some incidents of the romantic story, 
joined enthusiastically in the glad huzzahs that rent the 
very air. They built bon-fires in the public square, and 
not a rocket was left of the Fourth of July fireworks. 
The people had fairly gone mad. Squire HoldswortU 
thought that some action ought to be taken, so the town 
bell was rung, and a public meeting was called to give 
the son of Judge Wentworth a fitting reception. After 
a quiet wedding-dinner, the two brothers-in-law walked 
arm in arm down the street to the place appointed. It 
was an open air meeting, for, even on so short a notice, 
the hall would not hold half of the number assembled. 
Royal's heart swelled with gratitude, but his brother-in- 
law was too overcome to scarce speak. It was so unex- 
pected, he felt so unworthy of all this demonstration, he 
was much moved. The next day the Standard and Times 
had raised the name of Philip Wentworth at the head 
of their columns, as the only one to represent them in 
the next Congressional race. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TEN YEARS LATER— MAMIE WENTWOR^H'S WEDDING. 

p5^S|EN years have passed since we said good-night 

^K«ti ^^ ^^* ^^^ ^^^- Philip Wentworth — years in 

^^Syi;! which they have not lived altogether on their 

••^'•"^■^'* own account. Though "happy as the day 

was long," the years were filled with sympathy and 

afifection as the reward of their noble doing. Many full 

sheaves had been gathered from the good seed dropped 
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by the wayside. " Mankind has always felt glad to honor 
her elect, so honors were crowded upon the Hon. Philip 
Wentworth, who had so ably represented Carroll County 
ever since his return. Doris had grown to feel a great 
pride in her handsome husband, who carries within him 
the heart of a youth, notwithstanding his fifty-six years. 
Roy Wentworth passed much of his time in Conway ; 
his uncle had become very fond of him, indeed ; he was 
satisfied with his heir in every respect ; the youth had 
developed many noble traits of character. He was 
taught most carefully to avoid exaggerating the import- 
ance of wealth, only as a means of promoting the hap- 
piness of others, that the vanity of dominion had led to 
the misery and downfall of many ; that to be temperate 
and moderate in good fortune was as great a virtue as 
patience in poverty and misfortune. 

Although so much of Roy's time was given to his 
studies and the society of his relatives, he never felt any 
isolation from the joys of his happy home. Their joys 
were reflected in his own life, through his letters that 
were long and loving, and constant ; from parents and 
sisters, with now and then a sign manual from the little 
four-year-old brother ; vacations the two families passed 
together. 

The Wentworth mansion stood on the brow of the 
hill, overlooking the town. A fine house, large enough 
for the perfect accommodation of the brother-in-law's 
family. Samantha acted as housekeeper, and the once 
despised Becky Barnes was maid of all work under 
her. Becky had sown her wild oats, and settled down 
to old maidenhood, giving all her wages to the support 
of her sister's large family — while her mother was an in- 
mate of the Home. The little girls were little ones no 
longer : only Katy was left, with her bright and happy 
face, to welcome many of her old mates, several having 
gone to happy homes of their own, but they visit con- 
stantly at the scenes of their pleasant sheltei^dc\2iI>\^ickRk<2fc^. 
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Mrs. Wentworth always smiles at the earnestness of the 
little maid, that she shall never, no never, get married. 
Katy is only seventeen. She was clever with her pencil, 
and early developed a taste for art, and had the privi- 
lege of attending the Academy, and under the good 
master had finished several little sketches that evinced 
both taste and care. They adorned the walls of the 
Home. Sadie had taken her place as teacher in 'the 
district school. 

Mamie had a class of six in music. She played the 
melodeon in the Sunday-school, likewise. She was a 
gentle and thoughtful girl, and commanded the respect 
of all that knew her, and it was rumored that a younger 
son of Squire Holdsworth had cast longing eyes upon 
her. Our merry little Hattie had died of scarlet-fever, 
when it raged as an epidemic, sweeping like a whirl- 
wind through the country. All the children had proved 
themselves worthy of the loving care bestowed upon 
them ; and all went forth from that good Home well 
prepared to take their places in the paths they had 
chosen. A suitable wardrobe, prepared under Miss 
Wentworth's own eye, and a purse of her own netting, 
with one hundred dollars in gold, always accompanied 
the parting benediction. Doris declared that no good 
mother should allow her child to go empty-handed into 
the world without so much as a nest-egg. The door of 
the Home will always be left open if anv sorrow or 
mifortune surprises you — there is room at the hearth- 
stone, and a chair at the table. Vacant places were 
soon filled. A wing had been added for the children's 
use, which increased their number to twenty. Silas 
trained the little hands now to write their names upon the 
mounds of flowers. Old Stephen had gone to his rest 
— rich and happy, down to the last. He had been per- 
mitted to raise many hundreds of bushels of potatoes for 
the Home, and his son was going on with his father's 
work ; hesides, he made himself useful to Squire Went- 
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worth in many ways, and had the knack of always hap- 
pening in just as he was wanted. 

** Si', why don't you get married ?" said Samantha 
one day, after he had spent half of it in setting up her 
new leach-barrel, filling in the ashes and cutting the gul- 
leys so that not a drop of the ley should be lost. " You've 
got a nice little place down there all to yourself — 
ain't you lonesome ?" 

" Well, suppose I be lonesome, what good'll it do ? 
Who wants a great freckled-face booby like me ? I ain't 
fit only to hoe potatoes and feed cattle — who'd look at 
me?" 

" Becky Barnes," said Samantha, " try her, and see." 

" Sho ! you're only fooling," was the answer, with a 
very red face. 

" Silas !" said Samantha, " I ain't in the habit of 
fooling people ; I know what I say. Ask Becky Barnes, 
and she'll jump at the chance, as sure as my name is 
Samantha Turner." 

Silas packed in another bucket of ashes in silence. 
Then he leaned over the spade an instant ; but, at sound 
of Becky's voice, made a bee-line for home, without stop- 
ping or once looking back. 

" Becky, I've gone done it ! I put a flea in Si's ear 
that sent him kiting. There he goes, like all-possessed. 
Now chirk up, and don't mope any more. What you 
want with that sandy critter is more than I can make 
out ! " 

" You're jest as good as you can be," said the bewil- 
dered Becky, chewing more vigorously at her piece of gum. 

" Well, that ain't saying much, if I be good — for put- 
ting a nail in your coffin. Maybe you won't thank me, 
bime-by." 

" Oh, Samantha, how dreadful you talk ! " 

" Jest as big a flutter-budget as ever ! You fly around 
like that weather-cock yonder. No use ; gals will be 
gals ! They got to be old, before the^ ^"eX ^.xvtj %^\nsr^ 
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Ain't much cream as ever rises on the milk-pans till it 
almost sours, any how ! Look in that oven. You and 
I'll be two, if that cake spoils in the baking. It's for the 
Home — another wedding over there. It's well the Went- 
worth name is long, or it wouldn't go 'round. There's 
Katy — her name is Wentworth. I guess she'll be some- 
body ; she paints mighty pretty pictures ; so I g^ess the 
name went where it will be worth something bime-by. 
Then here is Mamie Wentworth ; I don't mind it with 
her, neither ; for she hadn't any name of her own, and is 
as nice a little creetur as ever was. And she's had the 
spunk to make Squire Holdsworth's son marry her right 
out of the Home. I like her for that. She ain't ashamed 
— not a mite ! She knows how to show her gratitude 
and love to them what done for her ; and it's going to be 
an uncommon big wedding. Miss Doris been over there 
all day long fixing things ; and Mr. Philip is going to 
give the little gal away, like 's if she was his own child, 
for true. I hope I'll be as ready to go as my mistress 
and master, when Death comes after me !" 

" What do you expect to say, when he does come ? 
Maybe you won't be so brave as you think for, Sam- 
antha," said Becky, good-humoredly. 

" What I'll say," answered the other, reflectively — 
"why, I'll say : Go down to Polly Hopkins ; she's older 
and readier than I be. I knows people here ; I ain't a 
mite anxious to hurry off among strangers, no how ! 
Beside, who'd look after things ? Miss Doris got used 
to my ways. I don't see's as I could go, even if I was 
sent for." 

A few moments only, dear reader, we give to Mamie 
Wentworth's affairs. The independence of the girl had 
not only touched the hearts of her benefactors, and de- 
termined them to renewed efforts to make the Home as 
attractive as possible on the important occasion, but 
had won for her many friends among the best people in 
the town. In consequence, presents of fruit and flowers 
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just poured in until it looked like a very garden. 
Mamie stepped into the handsome carriage of her bene- 
factors as fair a bride as the sun shone on, and entered the 
chapel on the arm of Mr. VVentworth, followed by Mrs. 
Wentworth and the groom. Even the Holdsvvorth 
party, who had thought their kinsmen might have 
looked higher, were obliged to acknowledge the thing 
handsomely done, while the adherents of the opposite 
side declared that any girl that Mrs. Wentworth brought 
up was fit for a President's wife. In vain the groom 
looked for the handsome set of diamonds he had pre- 
sented ; it formed no part of the wedding toilet. Only 
a white rose fastened the neck of her spotless India 
mull, with a wreath of the same on her dark hair, 
which hung in natural curls to the delicate-formed 
waist. 

" I conld not help it, Arthur. I wanted you to take 
your Mamie just as she was. Your wife can wear the 
jewels." 

After the ceremony they returned to the Home, where 
an elegant supper was prepared ; then the bride 
changed her dress for a handsome gray poplin. The 
very strings of her bonnet were tied by Mrs. Went worth's 
own hand. After that, they walked down-stairs hand in 
hands, and Arthur showed his pretty bride out before 
them all, down to the Holdsworth carriage, blessings 
following them every step of the way. There were tears 
as well as smiles on the faces of many. Any stranger 
who had dropped into the brilliantly-lighted building 
that gala night, would have seen nothing more remark- 
able than an unusual number of elderly ladies in black 
dresses and spotless caps, and a circle of little fairies all 
in white. When the Went worths reached their own 
home that night they were fairly tired out. Doris de- 
clared herself even unable to open the note that the 
bride had placed in her hand, after receiving it from 
her young husband at the moment of their de^^artis.^^ 
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Before she liad finished the sentence, Mr. Wentworth had 
broken the seal, a scrap of paper fluttered out on the 
floor, which proved to be a check for five hundred dol- 
lars from Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Holdsworth, for the 
benefit of the Home. A few simple lines from the 
happy pair were enclosed with it. While Philip read, 
Doris thought of the little incident that had occurred in 
the morning, that had moved her strangely all day. 

She had gone over to the home at an early hour to 
take a last inspection. She found Mamie laying out 
carefully upon her little white bed the dress for the even- 
ing, together with the wedding paraphernalia. A rosy 
hue overspread the young face, as she encountered her 
benefactress' pleased smile. 

"Things all in order for this grand occasion, my 
dear ?" 

"Yes ma'am, I think so." 

" And the trunk all packed too ? Where is the new 
merino ? You must shake it out carefully when you get 
settled, it is a very becoming dress, and I am sure Arthur 
will like you in it, and I suppose you are just as happy as 
you can be. It is not every little girl that marries under 
such happy auspices. You must make the most of your 
happiness, and then it will last the longer." 

" I have always been happy here, dear Mrs. Wentworth. 
When I think of what I might have been but for you, I 
never can be too thankful, or love you too much." 

" And how long since you have been thinking about 
these things, and loving me so much ?" 

" How long !" said the girl im'pressively, laying the 
white satin sash ribbon over the dress. " Ever since you 
took me up in your arms and kissed me the first time you 
ever saw me. Grandmother was dead. I never read the 
words, * I was hungry, and ye gave me meat, naked, and 
ye clothed me,' that I do not think of it, and I shall re- 
member it while I live. It will always keep me humble 
and glad." 
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" Then every wish of the child's life has been full. I 
am glad," said her benefactress, wiping ber moistened 
eyes, " this is as it should be. I will confess now, my dear 
Mamie, there have been times when I could scarce resist 
the temptation to take you to my own home. I have com« 
time and again and watched you at your play, in your 
studies, and longed to take you to my heart as my own, 
but something drew me back, and whatever it was, it was 
right." 

"Oh, if I might but just for once !" cried the delighted 
g^rl, clasping her hands rapturously, " I believe I should 
die of the joy." 

" What is it that you wish ? Tell me, I can deny you no- 
thing this day." 

" Let me lay in your arms, and call you mother, just 
once." 

And, between smiles and tears, she was gathered to 
that warm heart instantly, where she lay, with the long 
lashes covering the pleased violet eyes, and the trembling 
lips giving back the eager kisses — lips that were utter- 
ing, in softest accents, the sweet word, " Mother ! 
mother ! " 

Suddenly the eyes opened, and sent one long and 
thrilling glance, that went to the very core of Doris* 
heart. From that instant a new relationship was estab- 
lished between them, that ended only with life. Then 
Mamie dried her eyes, tried on her wedding-dress, which 
her new mamma pronounced perfect, and the sash was 
creased to the proper width and length to fit the fairy 
waist. The happy little girl, with a new, glad look in 
her face, moved about as quietly as a bird. And it was 
late in the day, before Doris broke away from the Home. 

And so, after Philip had read and re-read the note, 
she repeated the incident of the morning — to which he 
listened, much moved to tenderness. 

After Mamie's wedding. Squire Wentworth went 
around for several days with a very preoccupied avr \ bL<^ 
11* 
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did not put his mind to any regular business. Doris, 
who knew that whatever was on his mind would work its 
way out in time, only looked on. Doris had learned 
patience long since ; and so, when he came, one day, at 
the end of about a week, and said, " I have thought it 
out, wife," she had only to turn about and face him, as if 
finishing a sentence, and answer, " Well, my dear, what 
are you going to do with it ?" at which the Squire laugh- 
ingly declared " she was too intuitive to be comfortable 
with. I am going to put Mamie's money out on in- 
terest." 

Doris' countenance fell. " Is that all ? " 
" Going to take the fifteen acres of ground on the 
other side of the Home, and build a Home for boys. 
You thought girls were worth saving. I don't know why 
you wish to be wiser than your husband. I believe in 
saving boys, as well as girls. I like this sort of work ; I 
like it better all the time. I promised to help you. 
Mind, it is all your work, dear, from the very beginning ! 
And I believe in people spending their money while they 
live — executing their own wills, wife. There is plenty 
for Roy, after us ; and we can go on building our own 
monuments, in the hearts of a happy people. It is a 
dismal ceremony — opening a dead man's will. And it is 
something that no one is ever satisfied with, at the very 
best." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

AN ENGAGEMENT THAT CAUSED GENERAL SURPRISE. 



S|OME sort of discontent had crept strangely 
into the hitherto joyous life of Marjorie 
Bonney. She was too strong and healthy to 
] be really unhappy, but she was just stirred 
about^ as it were, with the newness of things. Every- 
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thing would settle itself back after a time, and they 
would go on just as they did before Allen Fairfax came 
as a suitor for her sister Lilian's hand. There was 
very little of that mystery which enshrines most young 
lover^ ; he had been in the habit of visiting the house 
not more frequently, perhaps, than before. They were 
brought up, as it were, together from childhood. 
The arrangement was a satisfactory one, as far as the 
Bonneys were concerned. Allen had grown to be a 
promising yoiing man, and was in partnership with his 
uncle. But with the Rawdons it was a little of a dis- 
appointment. Itwas not the fair-haired Lilian, but " Sun- 
shine " that was wanted with, her brave, true heart and 
tender ways for their Allen, and those that should 
come after — and friends fell to wondering how the 
mistake had ever happened. When the father and 
mother had talked over the affair together, they were 
glad that it was not a stranger who was going to take 
their daughter ; and more pleased yet, that it was not 
Marjorie. The girl came in upon their discussion. 

" Yes," repeated the father — " somehow, I always 
thought it was Marjorie. You'll be in no hurry to leave 
us ; I don't know how we should get along without our 
' Sunshine.' " The girl threw herself into discussing the 
affair, with a liveliness and vigor that misled them 
both, and convinced them that the feeling for Allen 
had halted on the safe side of friendship. 

Marjorie fought with the emotion that prompted her 
to fall on the bosom of her mother and weep it out ; 
fought and won the battle ; went down dry-eyed, and 
with a smiling face, to congratulate her brother-in-law 
that was to be. His eyes, under which lay dark circles, ^ 
were fixed upon her in a way she never noticed ; be- 
fore, they looked as wild as a sea that had been lashed 
by a storm, and something in his voice that had a new 
ring, struck Marjorie unpleasantly. 

After that Lilian came in ; she had been for a walk ; 
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how handsome she looked in her new velvet walking 
suit, trimmed with silver-fox, and hat and plume to 
match ; her light hair had been tossed over the pretty 
blue eyes by the wind — she was humming an opera. 

" Is that you, Allen ?" 

** Oh, Marjorie, darling, when did you come ?** and 
she threw herself enthusiastically in her sisters arms. 

" About an hour since. Mamma told me the good news, 
and I had just time to run down and congratulate Allen 
when you came in. And now I may give you my best 
wishes — and here is the kiss of my approval." All this 
was uttered in the girl's quiet, rippling way, but with 
face turned resolutely from the direction of Allen. 

"Surprised ! were you not, Margie?" the other rat- 
tled on. The words, struck Allen's sensitive ears unerr- 
ingly. Lilian's tones were thin ; Marjorie's full and 
rich ; the difference struck him, and he drew back a lit- 
tle in the shadow of the curtains, stood pressing his 
lips tightly together. 

" I had not thought any thing about it, Lill. I don't 
know why I should be surprised. People fall in love 
every day, and will continue to do so till the end of 
time. I am sure I would rather you would marry some 
one we know and love as well as Allen than a stranger." 

" But the oddest part of it all is, that ever so many 
have congratulated me on my sister's engagement. They 
take it for granted that you were the one that Allen 
should have married. But, come and play this accom- 
paniment for me and I will sing you a new song, that's 
a dear." 

" Allen, must you go ? Why, it is awful stupid in 
you ; just as Margie has, come too. Wait and hear one 
verse." 

It was very evident to Marjorie that whatever love 
scenes her sister might get up in private for Allan's bene- 
fit, she was to the outer world au fait. She began to read 
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a page of her own mind as she walked over from the 
piano to arrange some flowers in the vase. 

Allen has listened, possessed with a curious, passive 
inattention that did not escape the clear-eyed girl, but 
the bride elect was not troubled by it in the least. She 
finished the niece, threw it aside, and declared that it 
was dreary work being engaged — that she had moped 
herself to death for the whole week. Allan had been 
absent a week, and there had been absolutely no one at 
the house. But now that you are both at home, I shall 
begin tg live again ; beside, I shall have some one to 
quarrel with." After that, Allen took himself away. 

" I am not ill in any way, Margie, but I feel depressed. 
I suppose it will pass off. Allen thinks me childish 
and unreasonable, and that irritates me. And when I 
hear his step I wonder what he is going to find fault 
with now. I am so glad you have come ; everything is 
sure to go right where you are, and I am going to get 
rested, you dear old Margie." Already in the mind of 
the latter had sprung up the seeds of doubt, trouble, 
and anxiety ; but she answered not a word, only leaned 
over her sister and kissed her in a tender, pathetic way. 

All danger to Marjorie was over in the presence of a 
greater necessity ; for in a certain sense the girl's own 
self was ended. There were others to think of — Allen, 
Lilian most of all — and so she waited for many days for 
things to settle themselves back to the old ways. But 
they never did. They were all happy ; but their interests 
had changed somewhat. And the girl soon found her- 
self filled with a vague longing for the old, intense hap- 
piness that had been theirs before a hand had thrown a 
pebble to break the calm surface of their sunlit sea. 
Their life had been so safe, so well protected, that the 
full force of any sorrow would be softened. There was 
work to be done. Perplexed at the attitude the lovers 
held to each other, she sought for a solution to the 
cause. 
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The eldest daughter had differed much from her par- 
ents, and occasioned them, as she grew to womanhood, 
much anxiety. A sort of willfulness had always predom- 
inated. Margie was ihe one upon whom she vented all 
her spleen or excessive affectionate sensibility. It was 
quite as much a mystery how the engagement came about 
to Lilian as to any one else. She seemed satisfied with 
her position ; her affection for Allen was grounded on 
respect and admiration for his talents; in tastes and 
habits he was desirable ; his society was very agreeable ; 
he was tall and commanding in appearance ; and she had 
known him all her life ; besides, she was almost twenty, 
and it was time she was engaged. She had had several 
offers, but not one she could accept, although she had 
committed the folly of leading them on by desperate 
flirtations. Not one syllable to human being had she ut- 
tered indicating her feelings on the subject of her engage- 
ment ; and Margie waited for days expecting some allu- 
sion to it in their merry and noisy discourses, for as yet 
she had no settled employment, and the whole house en- 
joyed a kind of domestic dissipation. 

This younger daughter was full of interest to all. 
She had a fund of humor and intelligence remarkable. 
She inherited the sweetness and softness of her mother — 
even her quaint smiling lips, and from her father the 
strong will, the wondrous tender expression in the great 
brown eyes, full of a mesmeric power. Her manner was 
quite as marvelous as her beauty. All the amenities and 
humanities of outside life possessed an attraction to this 
young and ardent spirit ; but it was at the home fireside 
that she shone to the best advantage, in the domestic af- 
fairs that her words were pleasant to listen to, that her 
manners were the most impressive from their very sim- 
plicity. She never tried to analyze the electric shock 
that Lilian's engagement had produced. She only felt 
that her heart was beating so fast she could hear it ; after 
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that it stood still. But with her mother's steady eye 
upon her face she could keep calm. 

To do the girl^ justice, she never realized, until that 
moment, that " she had ever cherished any weakness for 
Allen that was capable of being strengthened into a 
warmer feeling. Her life of self-renunciation began 
then. There seemed to spring up something in her 
nature that needed the combat, to develop her patience 
and earn her a victory. Her strong will would keep her 
from ever falling into the slough of despond. No, hers 
waS a path of usefulness ! There was nothing else to be 
thought of. Everything else was to be put out of sight 
entirely. And with the certainty of a blind arrow, that 
cannot see its goal, while it reaches straight to the heart 
of it, Marjorie set herself about helping her sister to a 
better understanding of Allen's nature, and the position 
she had placed herself in. This was not easy ; for Lil- 
ian was as weak as she was arbitrary and exacting ; and 
there were times when her sister was tempted to cease 
struggling for an outlet from the doubts and uncertain- 
ties that enveloped this strange pair of lovers. All efforts; 
were without any permanent result. Lilian's tactics 
changed not her disposition or herself. How many 
hours of entertainment Marjorie furnished that con- 
soled and revived them ! All she said and did suited 
them exactly. All the sunshine was in her presence. 
They were rested from each other. 

One night Lilian had been unusually abstracted, and 
all the glee and merriment had been between the two. 
Allen had taken up his hat to go, had gone through the 
ceremony of shaking hands with Margie, and leaned over 
his fiance for his good-night kiss, when the latter, in a 
bantering humor, said : " Marjorie, I would not shake 
hands with him, unless he treated me more like a sister." 

" I do not see what you can mean. I have always felt 
toward her as my sister. In what have I been derelict ?" 

" In nothing at all," answered Marjorie, quickly. " t 
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never ask for any better treatment from a brother of 



mine.** 



** Our brother kisses us, and Allen kisses his sisters, 
and I do not see why he should slight you." Allen low- 
ered his head, and brought his eyes to alievel with Margie, 
but the girl had already reached the door, so he stood un- 
comfortable and confused. 




CHAPTER XXX. 

A COUPLE PLAYING CROQUET WITH HEART AND SOUL. 

DON'T understand why you did that, Lil- 
ian," Allen remarked quite sharply, "we 
were all getting on nicely together, and 
Margie may feel annoyed at your incon- 
siderateness." 

" Oh, Marjorie is an angel, her disposition is so sweet 
and elastic that it can endure all my variations without 
a murmur, and you must promise me that when we get 
married — if, mind you, we ever do — that she is to live with 
us, for I could not exist without her ; and that is one rea- 
son I wish you to be kind and affectionate ; and another is 
that my sister shall never be slighted.*' 

Allen's face knit curiously ; the ground on which he 
was standing seemed to give way instantly, all the 
while regarding the unusually animated countenance of 
his betrothed with a steady eye. All his philosophy 
could not save him from a terrible fact that had shaped 
itself definitely within the past few moments. Each 
syllable she had uttered had a sound of chastisement. 
Some words had now a branded look, as though of scars 
over a wound that was laid suddenl}'' bare. He bade 
her good-night, after she had finished all she had to 
say, and walked homeward in a dazed and bewildered 
way, filled with poignant reflections. 
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That night she informed Margie she felt as gay as a 
lark. The very spirit of mischief possessed her. At last, 
when her frolic was over, she sat herself down to untie 
her hair and brush it out for the night. Margie was 
through her task when she entered the room. All at 
once she paused suddenly in the midst of the operation, 
pushed the hair aside, and said : 

" Margie, do you think Allen loves me ? very much, I 
mean." 

" Why, what a question, you foolish little sister." 

" Of course it is a question, and I would like you to 
give it an answer." 

" Then why, if he does not love you, does he wish to 
marry you ?" 

" That is always your way, when you do not wish to 
answer me, you ask a question in return. You are alto- 
gether too true and honest to say out just what you 
do think, and you take the nearest way out by going 
cross lots. I've seen you do that before." 

Marjorie saw the drift of her interlocutor, although 
she did not quite understand this fair little sister of hers. 

*' Lilian, I should take it for granted that if a man 
asked me to marry him, it was because of all the world 
he loved me best. I should rest satisfied with that. I 
don't think I should trouble myself about anything else." 

" Sometimes I think there is nothing in the world to 
divide us. Then all at once we are as far away from 
each other as before. I should like to feel certain that 
we had made no mistake. Things are on a better footing 
since you came home, though ; when I am in my moods 
Allen sits quiet and reads to me. I am grateful for that. 
I wish I knew how to get on in conversation as you do. 
I only sit and hold my hands. If I only cared for needle- 
work I might keep my fingers busy. Did you say the 
young clergyman was handsome ? What is he like ? " 

" He is as tall as Uncle Philip, with black hair and 
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eyes, and a sphynx-like face, that is classical in its out- 
lines, and, but for its sadness, would be cliarming." 
" Is he considered very wise — I mean, a very able man ?" 
*• He talks but little, but talks well. I never wish 
for finer sermons. Every one in the parish is delighted 
with him. That makes me think of something very odd. 
We were at the tea-table, and it was an exceedingly warm 
afternoon — the thermometer was somewhere in the 
eighties — and Aunt Doris was saying something about 
you and the baby, when Mr. Clinton turned his eyes on 
me suddenly and said, in the strangest voice possible, 
' I did not know you had a sister ; does she resemble 
you ? ' * Not in the least,' I said ; * for she is as fair as her 
name, which is Lilian.' I don't know what possessed 
him, but he sat back in his chair in a strange way, and 
had such an ague chill that Aunt Doris had all the doors 
and windows closed instantly, and we finished our tea 
with the perspiration running down our faces ; as Uncle 
Philip said, it was as good as a Turkish bath. What 
made it come on so sudden was the greatest mystery of 
all." 

" Could he give no explanation ? " said her listener. 
" Nothing, only that he sometimes had been subjected 
to maJarial fever ; that it was apt to come on without 
warning. The next day I saw him : he looked as if he 
had been sick a week. He stopped for a moment to 
speak with me, and, do what I could to attract him, I 
could not catch his eye for an instant. It was not an 
idle eye ; it was everywhere at once, but on me. I think 
I would rather see him when there is plenty of company 
around ; there is something uncanny about him. When 
I shake hands with him I feel as if one of steel were 
gripping mine ; I am glad to get it back again." 

"I think he must be a very interesting personage — 
something out of the commonplace, Margie." 

" Decidedly out of the common run of men ; at least, 
1 should hope there were not many like him." 
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*** Evidently you have not lost your heart. I don't see 
why I should have been the first-born. It ought to have 
been you ; you are so wise and clear-eyed. And I don't see 
why Allen had not offered himself to my queen of a sister 
Marjorie. instead of a poor little thing like me, and he 
such a great, handsome fellow. It is all wrong. There ! 
you have turned the gas out, and I have not half finished 
undressing. Beside, I wanted to talk more about the 
clergyman. Are you cross to-night ?" 

" No, dear, not cross — only a little tired. Let us go 
to sleep, and to-morrow we will talk." 

There was a stillness and languor about Lilian that 
was new to that little body, which was always restless* 
Whenever, the subject of conversation turned upon Mr. 
Clinton, she would sit idly by the window, picking to 
pieces the leaves from a rosebud. After that she would 
play nervously with her fingers, impatient at Marjorie's 
silence. 

Weeks passed on, and Allen one day announced his 
intention of going to Europe. Things were not going 
on quite satisfactorily, and Uncle Ralph thought it best 
to make the trip he had promised himself. 

" It seems I half belong here these days," as Marjorid 
set him a chair. " I like to run in and sun myself in this 
genial atmosphere. But I must make the most of my 
time now ; we sail in one month, and may be gone six. 
What does my little girl think of that ?" ' Marjorie had 
taken herself off as he had entered. 

Evidently the bride-elect thought well of the trip to 
Europe. For once she was really animated ; her lips 
were wreathed in smiles, and Marjorie could hear the 
happy laugh floating up the stairway, through the open 
door ; after that she listened to Allen's familiar footsteps 
echoing through the hall, and then the mother voice 
called out from the foot of the stairway, " Margie ! 
Margie ! come down ; Allen has a message from Clemmy," 
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and, taking Roy's unfinished purse in her hand, went 
down crocheting. 

** I wish you would make it harder for me to leave 
you, I-ilian," was the sound that fell upon the girl's 
ears. The draught from the window blew the door 
open. As she stood upon the threshold she saw Lilian, 
silent and seriously looking into Allen's grave, sad 
face. There was no silent dreariness or cold formalism 
in Marjorie's manner, as she walked into the room and 
encountered her brother-in-law's eyes fixed in the same 
strange way upon her face. Clemmy 's message was soon 
delivered, and then, as there was nothing to detain her 
longer, she left the lovers ; their time together was so 
short, and they would naturally want it all to them- 
selves. As for the lovers, they had a way of falling 
into the most unaccountable long silences, in which 
each fell to thinking of how their perplexed measures 
would ever be guided to any harmonious ends, till they 
hardly knew how they fairly stood toward each other. As 
to their capacity for making each other happy, they sel- 
dom discussed that. Allen listened in a sympathizing 
way to Lilian's little distressing trifles, but he listened in 
great patience ; sometimes she was irritable, and then 
he went off quietly, not wishing to disturb her. The best 
of their happiness lay in the strength of Marjorie's pres- 
ence, instead of any satisfied affections for each other ; 
and so it came to pass that whenever Allen was ex- 
pected, a thousand pretexts were invented to insure her 
staying in the room. And in reality it was quite a dif- 
ferent thing ; the dullness went out of Allen's face, and 
the dreary abstraction from Lilian's. They sang to- 
gether, and Allen joined in. Clemmy came often during 
those last weeks. Little Clem had grown to be quite a 
beauty — a graceful girl, whom every one noticed. She 
was the pride of Aunt Rachel's heart, and the apple of 
Uncle Ralph's eye ; the bewitching little May, whose 
beauty was never twice alike, had not succeeded in rob- 
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bing her cousin of the large share she possessed of the 
heart of her parents. Darling May, how Clem fairly 
idolized her ; she was never content with the child out 
of her sight. And, although she was eleven years old, 
every night she tucked her up as if she were a great baby. 

She was a willful little damsel ; grew vexed at 
trifles one minute — begging to be forgiven the next. 
But for dear, patient Clemmy, Aunt Rachel would have 
but a sorry time with this household pet, who had a way 
of making up her ruby lips, and marching out of the 
room whenever reproved ; but Clemmy had just the 
touch that could soothe the irritation down, and a subtile 
way of speaking that brought the tears of repentance to 
those violet eyes instantly. After one of these out- 
bursts, the little one would go on pleasantly and hap- 
pily for months. As she grew older, these unhappy 
times came less frequently, and they all hoped she would 
outgrow it entirely. They were all looking forward to 
the European trip with pleasure. Clem's great eyes were 
full of expectation. " Who would ever have thought," 
she said to Margie, confidentially, ** that I was to have 
such a great pleasure. I only wish you were coming, 
too. I wish something else, too." 

" Don't tell it, Clem," said Margie quickly, feeling 
instinctively what was in the other's mind ; ** it is only 
a foolishness. You'll write often, dear ?" — trying to lead 
her back to pleasanter thoughts. 

" Yes ; if you'll promise to let me write some things 
that other eyes will not see." 

Marjorie set her pale face, and said with great state — 
" Anything that is not treason for you to write, or me 
to read, will always be welcome, Clemmy." 

" We shall always be as sisters," said the other, humbly. 

** Always, dear," answered Marjorie, quietly, coming 
down from her unusual elevation with a tired look. 
When the girl had gone, she locked her door, took 
dow%her Bible, and read aloud, " Greater love baxVv w<^ 
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man than this, to lay down his life for his friend." 
Margie repeated over and again the grand words, 
while she bathed her flushed face in the cooling water, 
then she smoothed over her hair, went down to help 
mamma make the peach jelly by a new process she had 
' learned from Aunt Doris. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

ALLEN FAIRFAX ANXIOUS, AND ABOUT WHAT? 

|!^^^S|ARJORI£ stood listlessly at the window over- 
|n^w| looking Union Square. A light fall of 
Iww^^^i ^^^^ earlier in the day had turned the bare 
l^i^^Sa branches of the trees into a gorgeous piece of 
lace-work, and the spafrows, cunning things, were twitter- 
ing about, hunting for some crumb the snow had left uncov- 
ered. Always awake to the cry of the helpless, the girl threw 
a light crimson wrap about her, and went over to answer 
the appeal. She made a pleasant picture on the wintry 
landscape, throwing from her white and shapely hands 
the seeds and crumbs to the clamoring little creatures 
which had flocked in myriads about her feet. 

Allen, on his way to the house, paused to contemplate 
the pleasant picture she made in the landscape. The crim- 
son nubia had fallen back, and cast an additional glow over 
the noble face and white throat ; the polished brow, the 
sweeping lashes over the glorious eyes that she had shaded 
with her hand — the hand that wore upon the little finger a 
circle of gold with a turquoise in it ; he could see its glitter 
from where he stood — a ring he had placed upon it years 
ago. Every movement of that lithe form was a new reve- 
lation to him, as he stood watching with hungry eyes. 
He came toward her slowly as she had concluded her task. 
Just thon a glint of sunshine from the west swept across 
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the sky- and fell upon the flushed face of the girl, giving 
it the glow of the morning, while upon him fell the 
shadow of night. 

A sense of bewilderment and fear came upon Majorie 
— some unaccountable sensation she had never experi- 
enced before. 

" You must forgive Lilian for having caused you any 
discomfiture," he said, directly. " It was quite uninten- 
tional, I am sure. I would not like to see you unhappy, 
I am going so very soon now." 

" Oh, it was not of the least consequence whatever," 
she answered, nervously ; " let us go to the house." 

"Not until you hear what I have to say. I cannot 
get speech with you at the house. For weeks you have 
avoided me, and if the Archangel Gabriel had told me 
I would have found the courage to say what I am driven 
to say, I tell you, I would not have believed him. 
Marjorie, I am wretched 1" 

** Of what are you speaking ?" demands the girl in 
great surprise. " I do not think I at all understand." 
He went on eagerly, speaking almost below his breath, 
with his piercing eyes fixed on her averted face. 

" Marjorie ! I have made a miserable mistake, and 
such a mistake as will desolate not only my life, but 
others — your sister's and " 

" I never thought," said Marjorie, taking up the 
word from his lips, "for one moment, that you 
would be so untrue to your heart, as to take so 
unwise a step as this — at least, I should liked to have 
respected my sister's husband ; tell me that you will make 
amends for this. " 

" I will tell you anything, only have courage to listen. 
It will make all the rest easy — even death — Margie, to 
know that you have ever loved me ! I must have loved 
you from the beginning of ray life ! I look in my heart 
for Lilian ; I see only Margie. I hear a voice in my 
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ears; it is always Margie's. If a form rises on my 
aching sight, it is yours, Marjorie !" 

"Allen, we have always been good friends," said 
the girl in a firm, cold voice. " If I listen to such trea- 
son from your lips, it is with a different motive from that 
you would wish. I am alarmed for the future of my 
sister's happiness, and I trust you will not unneces- 
sarily distress me further. You quite mistake any 
other than a sister's interest in your future." 

" If my words torture you to hear, what must they be to 
feel ? I am going to put an ocean between us ; perhaps I 
shall never see your dear face again. I tremble some- 
times with joy at the very thought that Lilian does not 
really love me, and that, once separated, she will make 
the discovery. If such a contingency should arise, 
would you not give me one word of hope? — only a 
word, Marjorie !'* 

" You are thinking only of yourself — be generous — 
spend no more time in foolish speculations as to an im- 
possibility ; nothing you can say will ever change my 
feelings towards you, and I positively forbid you ever 
mentioning this subject again, if you wish to retain my 
respect, even. Sweep these unhealthy ideas from your 
mind at once and forever." 

*' I do not know how il ever happened," he continued, 
digging, with the end of his cane, down to the gravel. 
" I believe the world is full of stumbling-blocks. Here 
is one that will crush me." 

" The world is bright and beautiful. You do wrong 
to belie it." 

"Not all its beauty can repay what the heart may 
lose. Will you not understand me, Marjorie ? I will go 
to Lilian on my knees — " 

One look of horror, surprise and grief held the rest 
of the sentence unfinished. And the scorn flashed from 
the brown eyes, sank to his very soul — the eyes that. 
always looked so soft and trusting. 
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rherc was a strange blending of despair mingled with 
the bitter recklessness of her words, more pitiful than his 
wildest passion. 

" I have an honest scorn implanted in me for all 
things mean. I loathe a coward ! I hate even the sem- 
blance of a lie ! You have uttered, despite all my re- 
monstrances, treason enough. It is growing chilly ; will 
you return with me to the house, or shall I go alone?" 
He aroused himself, and walked in total silence across 
the street, and left her at her own door. 

She entered the house, still under a sort of mesmeric 
influence, trying to gather her ideas and herself together ; 
for she felt fearfully shaken. For once her own clear 
mind did not act, any more than her strong will subdued 
the new tumult that raged within her bosom. She tried to 
analyze the kind of feeling she entertained for her sister's 
betrothed. She began to recognize the danger that 
threatened her peace. She felt weighed down by humili- 
ation and oppression. Generosity and honor, and every 
good and virtuous feeling, came to rescue the unhappy 
girl from her depths of despair. She hurried down to 
the little family circle — she felt so safe there, in sight 
and sound of her parents ! The fire warmed her be- 
numbed limbs. How pleasantly it flickered on the wall, 
before the gas was lighted ! How welcome were the few 
moments' gloom before it flared up again ! How she 
longed to throw herself into her mother's arms, and 
whisper all the terrible words that had been poured into 
her ears ! How much better she would feel for the very 
telling ! But plant one thorn in that dear mother's breast 
— ah, no ! it might not be ! Never did she lavish sweeter 
caress upon her little brother. Oh, it was so warm and 
safe down there, with them all ! safer than out in the 
park, among the gloom, or sitting up-stairs, alone with 
her bitter and, unhappy thoughts! And Marjorie felt, 
more than ever, what a perfect refuge her home was, in 
its real things, from everything unwortViy an^^^^^. 
12 
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There was a long letter from Aunt Doris to read 
after tea, full of interesting news, among the rest that 
Mamie Holdsworth had a little daughter, and had 
named it Marjorie ; that the clergyman was getting on 
famously with the parish work, and the church was rap- 
idly filling up. He worked incessantly. He did not spare 
the midnight oil. He had desired to be kindly remem- 
bered to Miss Marjorie and her sister Lilian. Roy's 
letter was as full of Clem as usual — so much so that Mar- 
jorie turned it over to see its superscription — full of part- 
ing instructions, and promising to write her frequently. 

" I can never remember half. I guess, mamma, I will 
give the letter to Clem, and it belongs by good rights 
to her. Dear Clem ; how I shall miss her." 

" I believe I found her out first. I always said to 
mother that she would come out all right. She is hand- 
somer than ever Pauline could possibly have been." 

"Poor Pauline; think of her beautiful hair being 
cut off, and that garb of a nun — it is too bad," said 
Marjorie. 

"Allen will make an. effort to see her in Paris. She 
is teacher in one of the convents," said her father. " She 
has not written in two years. I believe I am glad that 
Clem had no fancy for such a life. I have always had 
an idea that Clem would be our daughter when the time 
comes, as near like our Marjorie as can be. This trip 
is going to be a great thing for her, she will take it all 
in. It will be worth something to hear her talk when 
she comes home." 

" And it will be a change for Allen. Royal, I fancy 
he is not looking well ; and I guess he takes love too 
hard. As to Lilian, I never knew her to be more irri- 
table. It will do them good to be separated, they will 
find out how much they think of each other." 

A bright scarlet flush had mounted Marjorie's face, 
that passed without the notice of her parents. 

At eight o'clock she took the little brother to bed, sat 
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beside him telling stories till the happy child fell off to 
sleep. Then she played and sang some old ballads that 
her father and mother were fond of, sat down between 
them knitting a blue nubia for Clem to wear on ship- 
board, and so passed the evening of the saddest day the 
gin had ever known. There was nothing abject in the 
fresh young figure that bowed itself for the first time to 
take up the cross that belonged to the legion of honor, 
and with it begun her life of self-renunciation. She 
knew there would be compensation somewhere. As for 
herself there had been no temptation to turn from. The 
nature of the girl was so pure that it could not be 
desecrated even by the shadow of a wrong thought. She 
never allowed her eyes to dwell for one instant on "The 
might have been." But she saw for the first time the 
deep passionate nature of Allen, which their strange in- 
terview had reveled. Lilian was weak and exacting, 
how should she be able to deal with her ? There was no 
way in which she could reach the subject unless Lilian 
gvea her the opportunity. She had not the heart to com- 
municate the cloud hanging over her own mind to her 
mother, and she had only to keep the events of the after- 
noon, and Allen's secret, to herself. She was already in 
bed when Lilian came home. She had been spending the 
evening out ; Allen had brought her as far as the door. » 

" I asked him in, Margie, I believe he had a mind to 
come, when I said that we would sing our new duett. 
He declared he had no time, and it is only half past nine. 
Did any letter c6me from Aunt Dory ?" 

" Yes, but there is not much in it except local news 
about the Clarksons ; and Mamie Hpldsworth has chris- 
tened her baby Majorie." 

"That all ?" in a disappointed tone. 

" Except that uncle and aunt are well, and there is a 
letter from Roy on the bureau.'* 

"Not a word about the clergyman, I suppose?" said 
the other, with well-affected carelessness. 



* 
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" Oh yes ! he is well, and his people are as delighted 
with him as ever." 

" What does he say about me ?" taking down her 
hair with her eyes fixed on Margie, who is leaning on 
her elbow, watching the process. 

" What could he say, Lill, when he never saw you ? 
But he did send his kind regards to both of us." 

" There, I knew it ! How do you suppose I knew it ? " 
giving a last twist to her crimps. 

"I suppose you guessed at it." 

" Try again, you little wiseacre." 

" Give it up ; not good at guessing." 

" I dreamed it, of course. You don't believe it, but I 
dreamed it for all that. I thought I saw him leaning 
over the gate talking to Aunt Doris, and then he said, 
' When you write, Mrs. Wentworth, please remember me 
to Miss Marjorie and her sister Lilian.* Is that the mes- 
sage or not ? " 

"I believe you are a perfect witch, and I am half 
afraid to trust myself in such doubtful company. Which 
is the wiseacre now ? Lilian, for true did you dream 
that, or is it only a make-believe?" 

"It is a pity," said Lilian, "that some people have 
the accident of possessing such pathetic faces and smiles, 
that have more sadness than mirth in them." 

Marjorie broke in upon this reverie unceremoniously, 
but unheeding the interruption the other continued : 

" He has a bad habit of stooping his head when he 
walks, and locking his hands behind him. I wonder you 
never tried to correct it ! and when he sits down he folds 
his arms across his breast, drops his head, and falls into 
long and apparently painful ruminations." 

Majorie sat herself up in the bed. She turned her 
staring eyes, full of wonder, while over the pure, true 
face passsed a shadow. 

" What do you mean ? I know your face. What is it 
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that makes you talk so strangely to-night ? Your very 
looks are full of mystery." 

" Have I given you a clear description of Mr. Clin- 
ton, as if — as if I had seen him for myself ? Tell me this, 
Marjorie !'* with great emotion. 

" Yes," was the weary answer, and Marjorie fell back 
and burst into a paroxysm of tears. 

" This must end. What an idiot I am !" said Lilian, 
anxious at last. It was a strange thing to see her strong- 
hearted sister so moved. Whatever it was, the girl lay 
weeping long and bitterly. Oh, what a day it had been ! 
Uneasy and irritable as the elder sister was, and as ab- 
sorbed as her life was in herself, she could not willingly 
cause her sister suffering ; and she devoted herself the 
next hour to soothing her to sleep. 

When Marjorie awakened next mbming it was to 
find Lilian standing over her with the sweetest smile 
possible upon her face. 

"I am going to feel your pulse, and get you a tonia 
You were too weak for anything last night. Whatever did 
possess you ? " 

" I guess I was tired out and nervous, and you vexed 
me, Lilian, with your foolish talk." 

"The first bell has rung, do not dawdle over your 
toilet, that is a good girl ; but come down while the 
muffins are hot." 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

DO YOU MEAN IT, LILIAN ? WHY NOT, ALLEN ? 

r^p^gjEFT to herself, Marjorie*s thoughts at once re- 
riiw ilr ^l verted to the strange and weighty events of 
|^pS|ijii| the preceding day, and the intensity of life 
g^^^^^^'^^^-'^" for the first time began to press upon her. 
A host of emotions overwhelmed her. ' How it^Qvi\A. ^V^fc 
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ever look upon Allen's face again ? Oh, what would 
she not have given to have possessed some of Lilian's 
serenity — her indifference. For the first time she walked 
before her parents, hiding a secret within her. And it 
was no easy task for a girl whose heart and face had 
been like an open book. 

" Marjorie ! come down, Allen is here ! " It was the 
voice of Lilian that followed her sister up the. stairway, 
she had seen him pass the window, and had escaped 
with the hope of mastering her agitation before making 
her appearance. So much was depending upon her 
composure ; he had no right to expect anything from 
her, his behavior had been dishonorable in the extreme, 
but there was Lilian to be considered, and she felt, as 
the latter had expressed it a few moments before, that 
she would be glad when the twenty-fourth — steamer day 
— arrived, then she could lay aside this much that fitted 
her so illy. Who would have ever believed that Marjorie 
Bonney could act a falsehood ? Some thought of this 
crimsoned her cheek when she entered the sitting- 
room, to find the object of her uncomfortable thoughts 
pacing the room feverishly, while his betrothed has set- 
tled herself upon the sofa with an unusually contented 
restful expression on her countenance, raising her eyes 
now and then to the face of her companion. The sense 
of freedom has gone ; there is no disguising the fact. 
Do what Marjorie would, every move she made was un- 
natural ; she felt a recoil at every step from the dubious 
path by which she was trying to reach to the end of 
the seven days that intervened between Allen's de- 
parture, with her conscience, but half soothed, trying to 
accomplish the sacrifice she had undertaken for the g^od 
of others, to a close. There were hours during those 
days when she grew fairly dizzy under her burden. 

Lilian, on the contrary, grew livelier and happier 
every day — her silvery laugh was heard oftener than be- 
torc She never appeared to notice any constraint 
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between her sister and her lover — never had she ap- 
peared so willful and headstrong. > 

But to try and reprove Lilian for her apparent 
thoughtlessness, was no part of her younger sister's in- 
tention ; she never bore coercion in her best moods ; 

• 

she was hardly liable to submit in these feverish, un- 
certain days ; and, though Marjorie was pained, she 
forbore to make any comment. There were times 
when she thought that Allen was reading her stern and 
resolute face with his wide open and anxious eyes, and 
again when he seemed pleading for a softer word or 
look ; but nothing of this was noticed by the careless 
Lilian, who was too much absorbed in herself. If she 
made the attempt in those last few days to stand face to 
face with her own heart, no one was likely to be any 
the wiser for it, and if it was only the head that did the 
loving for her, it was as sadly in the fault. " Do I love 
him, or do I not love him ?" had been the question that 
Lilian had asked herself a dozen times a day for the 
first week. They had always known each other ; it 
seemed that he had never shown any preference for her 
before over her sister, and she was, perhaps, a little sur- 
prised at the suddenness of the thing ; they had been 
ttirown together more since Marjorie's absence, and a 
few tender looks and words had set Allen to thinking 
how very charming she was that lovely autumn day, as 
she sat gazing with her beautiful eyes across the park — 
a pink and white prettiness. A few little whispers 
that night paved the way for the morrow's confidences, 
when looks and whispers grew warmer. How mucn 
more confiding in her nature than Marjorie. He had 
never seen J^ilian to such an advantage. Before, Mar- 
jorie had always seemed to overshadow her — the latter 
had a spice of coquetry about her the former was des- 
titute of. There was but little more necessary to break 
the ice upon the subject that lay nearest one mind, at 
least ; so Allen wrote upon the margin of the newsija^ex 
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they were reading together, " Lilian, will you marry 
me ?" and she had taken the pencil from his fingers and 
answered, • One of these days, Allen." 

Then their eyes met, with a question in them that 
said : " Do you mean it, Lilian ?" 

" Why not, Allen ? Unless we find some one we love 
better." And then they held each other's hands. 

And so, with this faint imitation of love between 
them, and because it was the proper thing to do, they 
stood hand in hand ; and, much to the astonishment of 
father and mother, asked their consent to their engage- 
ment. 

Lilian played and sang, or laughed incessantly dur- 
ing the rest of the evening. Her gay mood filled even 
her lover with astonishment. His fine, pale face looked 
serious enough, and half provoked her. However much 
of the girl's heart was concerned in the important event 
of the evening, she kept up her part to the end, until she 
was left alone. Then the singing was lower — and her 
lips quivered, as they tried to form the notes, and finally 
broke down more completely from the restraint that she 
had hitherto put upon herself. 

As to any idea of what love really meant, Lilian 
thought little. She was no better — ^no worse — than hun- 
dreds have been before her. She had simply taken what 
had come in her way. As to love being the mainstay of 
life — as to the real, strong, passionate love, that suffers 
and endures all things, that clings, through the evil as 
well as the good, to the object of its adoration and loves 
on to the death of all other passions — energy, faith, and 
even hope — this girl knew nothing. There were others 
that were entering life, daily, professing no more than 
this ill-assorted couple. With never a pulse to quicken at 
his approach, on her part, and no excitement on his, they 
never professed more than they did. They talked of 
everything, past and present — of everything but love. 
And although he came every day of the seven, he met 
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Marjorie but once — and for a few moments only ; but it 
was long enough to notice that a turquoise ring, that she 
always wore upon her finger, had been removed ; and 
that, notwithstanding his looks had pleaded for compas- 
sion, her face was resolute and stern. 

Even down to the last day, when he stood, with Clem 
by his side, on thie deck of the noble Labrador — all ready 
to sail out of port with its cargo of life and of love- 
even to the last moment, when he was reading, with 
wide-open, anxious eyes, the face that was already white 
to the lips, he saw that she was trembling from head. to 
foot, and that the hand that was clasped in a good-by 
was like ice in his own. 

That evening Marjorie, thoroughly worn out with the 
intense strain put upon her so long, had left her sister 
at a late hour to entertain alone the two visitors that had 
dropped in. Never had the sweet contralto voice, 
steady and clear, without a quiver in it, been so trying to 
the poor head that throbbed with its pain. How was it 
possible, if she really loved Allen, that she had the patience 
to entertain so courteously and delightfully this first 
night of his departure ? Exclamations of sorrow, mute 
sorrow that she could not explain or understand, broke 
firom her feverishly. Just then she heard Lilian ascend- 
ing the staircase with an unusually buoyant step ; her 
face was animated, and she was evidently in the best of 
spirits. 

" I should think you would feel like anything but 
playing the agreeable to this late hour. Besides, if \ 
were in your position, Lill, I would not invite Delorme 
here. You know that Allen does not like him, neither 
does mamma or papa approve his visits. You have an 
excuse ; if not, make one." 

" Margie, select whatever company pleases you, I will 

do the same. If you suppose that I am going to mope one 

year, and go labeled, you are making a great mistake, 

If 1 do not see any pleasure now, I am sure I never shalU 

12* 
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and I am going to improve the opportunity. Moreover, 
I am perfectly able to manage my own affairs, and will 
not require the services of a duenna to act as my protec- 
tor. Now, if your head aches, you better go to sleep, 
and stop talking nonsense. It is contemptible in you, 
besides ; you are narrow and frightfully obstinate." 

" And obstinate people are not swift at repentance," 
said Marjorie, cautiously emphasizing the last word. 

"No !" was the short answer, in any but a conciliatory 
tone. " My walk has tired me ; I would rather sleep than 
talk — and you are so disagreeable when you have the 
mind." 




CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A'^'' CARGO OF LIFE AND LOVE ! OR, SAILING OF THE 

LABRADOR. 

|LEM proved herself a most delightful corre- 
spondent. She sent back from Havre a 
most charming description of the voyage of 
the Labrador ; the zest with which she en* 
tered into discussion of the merits of the French over 
any other line of steamers was as novel as it was inter- 
esting, considering the fact that it was her first trip 
across the ocean. The cuisine was exceptionally fine. 
Clem was young, and had an excellent appetite for dain- 
ties, and the marvelous dishes which only the French knew 
how to get up. The service was good. They had scarcely 
seen the captain, as he remained upon the bridge the en- 
tire voyage, but the other officers were charming, and 
the doctor was quite irresistible. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that they had been able to tear them- 
selves away after giving three cheers for the noble Labra- 
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dor. Their voyage, according to her glowing account, had 
been nothing more than a pleasure trip. She had formed 
some new acquaintances among the passengers — the 

P ys of Boston, the McG of Brooklyn, and their 

beautiful married daughter, Mrs L , who looked more 

like some sweet, petted child than a married lady. And 
as to the son, who was a young physician, he had almost 
as handsome eyes as Roy. It was difficult to judge 
from Allen's letters how absence had affected his mind, 
upon the subject of his engagement. They seemed to 
be quite as sufficient and affectionate as his betrothed 
could desire. She read and heard them re-read with the 
greatest apparent indifference, but there was a voice in 
those letters that reached one heart in the household. 

For the first month after Allen's departure Lilian in- 
dulged herself in extravagant fancies for needlework. 
She had never cared for it, so all the little decorations in 
their rooms were made by Margie's deft fingers. But 
now she had set herself to make all sorts of beautiful 
knick-knacks for the fair for the benefit of the poor in 
Conway. Aunt Doris' letters were full of it ; and the 
younger sister sat for hours, giving patienit instruction in 
all sorts of stitches on all kinds of material. It was 
such an unusual thing that Lilian, with her apathetic and 
languid disposition, should take an interest in anything 
outside of herself, that the most favorable conclusions 
presented themselves to the minds of all. True, she was as 
widful, as headstrong, as ever ; she was silent upon one 
subject only. She studiously avoided mentioning even 
Allen's name. When she was not at work she spent, 
much time in walking about with her eyes bent upon 
the ground, as if in deepest thought. 

Marjorie found herself recurring more than once to 
that night when Lilian had given her such an accurate 
description of the clergyman. As much a mystery as 
it was, she would have been vexed to have attributed the 
effect upon her unstrung nerves to any fanciful cause. 
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She had been anxiously expecting that her sister would 
again broach the subject. There seemed no end to the 
barriers springing up between them, parting them 
* farther away from each other daily. The elder treated 
with silent contempt any effort on the part of Marjorie to 
withdraw her from certain influences detrimental to the 
interests of Allen, and which left her constantly fight- 
ing her conscience as to what ought to be done to bring 
the capricious girl to her senses, when all of a sudden the 
object of her solicitude announced her intention of mak- 
ing Aunt Doris a visit, and helping on with the fair. The 
visit to Conway had always been a great bore before, 
and seemed naturally to fall upon Marjorie, because she 
was kind and complaisant, and then — she was the one after 
Doris's own heart. But there was no use in fighting 
against fate. By breaking up the present circle of ac- 
quaintances, Lilian might find more time for reflection ; 
so her present determination seemed about the best thing 
that could possibly happen. 

** How openly and desperately Lilian Bonney flirts ! " 
had been the comment that more than once pained Mar- 
jorie's ears, as the former, laughing gayly or dancing ex- 
quisitely, had floated by her on the arm of some gay 
beau. How little could the sensitive love or watchful 
care of Marjorie protect her from the subtle poison of 
jealous and suspicious tongues ! And so there were more 
reasons than the younger sister would like to have con- 
fessed why the plan of going away was indeed an excel- 
lent one. She could not bring herself at once to have 
acknowledged how far away Lilian seemed to be drifting 
from the precepts and examples set before her. There 
were times when her unbreathed thoughts were left un- 
finished in the hush and darkness of night ; when she 
would press her hands over her wakeful eyes and sob as 
she had never sobbed, when no eyes could see or ears 
could hear. 

What a fearful night it was ! The wind howled around 
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the house, and torrents of rain poured down between each 
blast. The rain fell in sheets, rather than drops ; the 
window casements shook, and the wail of the wind was 
like that of lost spirits. 

Marjorie, wakened at last by the noise, sits up and 
looks about her. She puts her hand out in the dark to 
Lilian's pillow ; it is vacant. The next flash of light- 
ning reveals the form of her sister, sitting in her dressings 
gown, beside the window. There is something so un- 
usual in the action, that Marjorie is moved out of her 
constraint, to call out : " What is it, Lilian, that ails you ? 
Are you afraid of the storm ?" 

The patience of another would have been worn out, 
waiting for the answer. But Marjorie watched, with 
sympathy and anxiety, and a sort of fascination, the mys- 
terious white face, revealed between the lurid flashes. 

" Marjorie, I said words, the other night, to plague 
you. Things cannot go on much longer this way. A 
change is coming— a crisis in my fate ; and after that is 
gone through with, something better will come for us 
both. I make this as a sort of confession, that when I 
have gone, you will feel more patient with me ;" and here 
the voice trembled perceptibly. 

"I will get up and light the gas, dear ; you are cold." 

" No, I prefer the darkness ; I dressed on purpose to 
talk with you. I am not cold — not in the least. I have 
been trying an experiment ; I will take a little longer to 
consider it, and then I will explain all. I am going 
away to-morrow. Marjorie, did you ever hear, as it were, 
a voice calling your name out of the storm ?" 

** No, I am sure I never did ; and I don't care to,** said 
the other, shivering. "You have mistaken all these 
ghostly sounds for voices ; and no wonder. When I first 
awakened, it seemed that an earthquake was rocking be- 
neath the house itself. You are tired and nervous ; come 
to bed and sleep, or you will be too worn out to begin 
your journey to-morrow.*' 
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Under the pressure of new thoughts and emotions, 
Lilian seemed to resume, for a time, her old manner 
toward Marjorie ; and once more the gates of contdence 
were opened between them. 

" I want a bit of your dear old self, Lill, once more — 
your real self, in which we can talk together in the old 
way, before you were engaged. It has never been quite 
the same since. I expected you would have so much to 
tell me ! I am tired going around full of perplexities 
and unprofitable speculations." 

" About things that don't exist — you are too much 
given to that, Margie. I hadn't mu. h to tell ; what was 
there, when you come right d'«r to it; there was 
nothing new in Allen's coming here ; he has been ac- 
customed to that for years. You do not know how weak 
and useless I feel, day after day, to go on answering first 
one objection, then another; still, I suppose I have 
plenty of outside things ; I have only been consistently 
friendly to Delorme, and he has taken advantage of it 
to press his attentions." 

"Why," said Marjorie, with her bright and honest 
eyes looking in the other's face, "how did he dare, when 
he knew your relations with Allen." 

" He has tried to make me feel, by every look and 
tone, that I have made a mistake ; it is too cowardly \A 
am tired of enjoying the mischief I have been doing, 
and I am going to run away, like a nauehtv child, to 
get rid of the punishment." 

" Of course, you care nothing for him, and I do not 
see how you could allow him to be so near you all 
these weeks." 

" I don't know if I care for him or not," was the 
slow answer ; " I am going away to find out ; don't 
worry about it — it won't pay ; and there is no use of say- 
ing anything to papa or mamma ; I guess it will all 
come right." 

A little light of comprehension broke through the 
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gloom gathering over the other's mind. " I thought he 
admired you, Lill." Notwithstanding the carelessness of 
the speech, there was real anxiety in Marjorie*s voice. 

" Yes, he has only needed the least encouragement 
from me to declare himself ; to-morrow cannot come too 
soon for me, my will and conscience have both been late 
in awaking. Sometimes I make up my mind to say 
things to you, but they are only in my mind, for I never 
say them — just as I have determined for three days to 
ask you a question, and when I try I find it impossible." 

" You were never timid with me before," said the 
younger girl, drawing her shawl about her shivering 
form. 

" No," answered Lilian, stiffening back into her cold- 
ness, " I have been little given to such an infirmity." 

Too sore, too harassed and excited to brook any longer 
delay, Marjorie rushed on in her speech : " What is it that 
ails you, Lilian ? you act so strange that you frighten me ; I 
asked you to be your own self once more." The cry of 
the overburdened heart never reached the selfish ears of 
the other, as she continued : " I shall be so glad when 
Allen comes home ; I count the days." 

" Why should you ?" asked Lilian with a sarcastic 
voice, knowing why all the time. 

" As you know why, I shall not take the trouble to 
answer." 

"If I were you, my amiable little sister, I would not 
express too much concern about the return of that 
gentleman." 

" I am at a loss to know why you are so very trying, 
Lilian, when you have the mind." 

" Well, don*t take anything I say to heart, but you 
must own it does not make one feel very good to have 
everybody saying, * Why, I though it was your sister 
that was going to marry Mr. Fairfax,* and even Delorme 
said to-night, * Give him up, and he will marry your 
sister.' There, I have said it, how do you like it ? You 
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have been trying to make me feel that I was criticized. 
How do you stand it ?** 

The scarlet mounted higher in Marjorie*s face, as 
she said, with her voice full of passion, "I am ashamed 
and disgusted, Lilian Bonney ; how can you hurt and in- 
sult me with such stuff as this, that coxcomb Delorme 
has dared to pollute your ears with ?" 

" Well, it is astonishing to see how you take it to 
heart. Now, w^ho would ever have believed you had such 
a temper, and what an advocate Allen has ! I think he 
has made a mistake myself. I shall have to write and 
enlighten him." 

" You may sneer at my surprise as much as you 
please, it is not sisterly. What do you think I am made 
of, that I can listen unmoved to such absurd stories ? I 
forbid your ever meiitionitig my name in your letters." 
There was such a throb of passionate earnestness, 
that, as engrossed as Lilian was with her own thoughts, 
she could not but admire, as she looked up with cool in- 
difference. 

" You forbid ! Well, this is the height of absurdity." 

"And I reiterate it. And you will not do it." 

" Why should I not do it, if 1 wish. Wh^at is to pre- 
vent ?" 

" That !" said Majorie, spreading out a crumpled let- 
ter before the bewildered eyes of the speaker. " It has 
taken me some time to understand your unscrutable de- 
signs. I pity even Delorme, contemptible coward that 
he is. Take my word for it, the most disastrous conse- 
quences will follow if you continue your present course 
with this young man." 

" How came you by this letter ? " 

" I found it where you dropped it, coming through 
the hall. You should be careful of your letters." 

" Marjorie, you don't know what has been working 
such a change in me," said Lilian, in a humble tone. 
** You don't know how cowardly I am about some things. 
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Just think what my chances would be if you with all the 
rest are against me. You are so different from me — you 
don't know what it is to get all wrong." 

" I should wheel around to the right at once," said 
Marjorie, decisively ; "if I only knew just what you 
mean, I could advise better. There is no understanding 
you at all these days. I do not see any apparent cause 
for your unhappiness." 

" Some knowledge comes slowly, Margie. You will 
not understand what has made me hard and different 
with you than any one else. It is because you are more 
to me, and I could not bear to feel I was looking up to 
your stronger will. I have had some ridiculous notions 
for one sister to entertain toward another. I suppose 
you have always been wiser and better ; you have al- 
ways been preferred — even our mother rejoices that it is 
I instead of you that is going to leave her. I never was 
so when we were younger ; I was always proud of your 
beauty ; and now I have been vexing and hurting you. I 
have had bad thoughts — mutinous thoughts— rof you and 
Allen ; I think I am unreasonable and unhappy." 

If some one could only have whispered to Marjorie 
what to say at this precise moment she would have re- 
joiced ; but no voice was heard above the beating of her 
sad and disturbed heart, while her weary eyes were 
searching out in the midnight darkness for something to 
say. 

" Let the rain wash out the remembrance of all you 
have said to me to-night, Lill. It is not natural, it is not 
kind in you to hold such sentiments towards me. For- 
get it as an ugly dream. Try and do what is right. Aunt 
Doris is strong ; no one ever asked her for help yet but 
they had it for the asking." The other thoughts that 
grew out of Lilian's broken exclamations of love and 
sorrow the girl kept to herself. The vague, haunting 
fear that forced itself through her bewildered mind could 
have been answered in an instant of time had she. viV:i.o^^TL 
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or found courage to have asked it. But the figure in the 
chair oppo-site, with her fingers locked, still g^zed, ab- 
sorbed with the darkness and storm. Again the sharp 
whistling without was charged with the renewed roar of 
the tempest. 

It was impossible to disguise the fact that Lilian had 
led on young Delorme, by walking and riding almost 
daily together, but as the younger sister argued, it was 
only account of the speech of people, as Delorme knew 
of the engagement. It was presumptuous to interfere, 
as there could be no real danger. Lilian was willful, 
but she had been brought up to a strict observance of 
all the proprieties of life, and the girl had no intention 
of having a watch set upon her, as though she had been 
a naughty child. She soon gave them to understand that 
she would not make the least difference in her conduct. 
What should hinder her from doing exactly as she 
choose — either in Allen's presence or his absence — and 
any effort to restrain her had only the effect of spurring 
her on to some more daring act of folly. The worry 
and annoyance that her engagement entailed grew daily 
upon the capricious creature. At home they hung about 
her, endeavoring to coerce her inclination ; outside it 
was to listen to the cut and and dried platitudes of 
some admirers, or the nonsenrse and ridiculous flatteries 
of others. What folly was it that possessed her all those 
days, blind and obstinate Lilian ? 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

LILIAN'S CONTRADICTIONS AND A FALLEN TREE. 

I' W'-ii'll"^ ^^^ dawned at last. The effects of the 
i&MSP'l s^^^^ were seen in the rooting up of the large 
865E| tree that had sheltered the children in their 
:.:>j#a|j^:i play out In the yard. It had been planted 
the day of Lilian's birth. 

There was general regret expressed as the household 
viewed the wreck. Poor Katie threw up her arms in 
despair and declared it was bad luck to the house. Lil- 
ian stood for a moment bewildered and confounded, 
then she said lightly, while a striking sense of fear 
struck to her heart : " I do not believe in your supersti- 
tions any more, Katy. I am too old for that now." 
Nevertheless, she visited the spot several times during 
the day, as though fascinated, and with the conviction 
that some part of her life had gone with the fallen tree. 
It was a curious sensation, and entirely new. Three 
times that day the girl paused with her hand upon the 
very knob of her mother's door, with the intention of giv- 
ing up the trip to Conway. She hesitated and was lost. 
Beside, how could she remain ? Her affairs were in a laby- 
rinth at home. What unaccountable fancies might Delorme 
not take in his head ? What lay before her in this jour- 
ney that she is about to take ? She shudders instinct- 
ively ; the girl's pride begins to stir. " Fool that I am," 
she said, with blazing eyes and flushed cheeks, with the 
voice of a martyr walking up to the stak«. " Of course, 
I must go ; what would Marjorie say to me now ? " 

There was more passion and sentiment in Lilian 
Bonney's character than even her most intimate friends 
credited her with ; among the facts, the people that sur- 
rounded her every-day life, there was much abov^ tV\a 
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commonplace to interest her ; but it was in the fan- 
tastic and unsubstantial that she found her greatest en- 
joyment. 

*' Something there is or seems, 
Which touches us with mystic gleams/' 

and which seemed to be some part of the girl's inheri- 
tance. To be the object of mystery and anxiety to the sus- 
ceptible and honest heart of her sister, was the one idea 
that brought with it torture — the rest was as nothing 
compared to this. She felt those brave, stern eyes read- 
ing her face, whichever way she turned ; the way from 
the sun to the shade was so very brief ; the way from 
the right to the wrong was shorter still ; but it lay 
through untrodden paths. To have lost sight of herself 
for one hour, was for Lilian to have one hour of real 
living, and so, while Marjorie flitted about, packing first 
one thing and then another in the trunk, Lilian leaned 
her elbow upon the table, with her face hidden in her 
hand. 

" I am sure your table will look beautiful, LiFl, with 
all these fresh, pretty things. Now, I have marked this 
toilet-set four dollars — cheap, indeed, at that ; do not re- 
duce it a cent — remember, a fair is the most unfair thing 
in creation, and you need not be afflicted with any com- 
punctions of conscience — that infant-set ought to bring — 
let me calculate — mamma, what price have you set upon 
the infant's outfit ?" 

"Forty dollars, at the least," was the ready answer 
of the mother, packing a box of toys and chessmen in 
the bottom of the trunk. 

" How I wish I could mark out people's lives as 
plainly as I can the figures on these goods. Is not that 
a silly wish, mamma T* 

" And yet they are all marked out, I suppose," said 
the mother, quietly. 

Lilian sat by in wondering silence, listening to th^ 
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two pleasant, familiar voices — listened with tears in her 
eyes and face averted. 

" Don't say it in that way, mamma, please," answered 
the younger girl, pleadingly, " I would like to think that 
some of the most sorrowful things of to-day might be 
changed with the morrow. If some lives must go on 
looking so dark and unsatisfying to the very end, what 
would be the use of trying to live ? It is all well enough 
for us that have always lived in this sweet, pleasing 
home to try and blind our eyes to the fact that there are 
homes that have been made desolate ; that there are 
hearts that are weary and heavy laden." 
■" " This subject is much too grave for my gay, little girl 
to discuss. Your eyes are full of tears, my child.* 

"Lilian, I wish you had more of your sister's strength 
and elasticity. It would be difficult for disease to make 
much headwav with that embodiment of health." 

" I am perfectly well, mamma ; do not trouble your- 
self about me." 

"But I must trouble myself. You must take long 
walks, my child ; be as r.iuch in the air as possible ; en- 
courage happy thoughts of your future." 

Lilian was walking about the apartment, taking up 
one thing from one place, and transferring it to another 
— trying to avoid the searching eyes of her busy mother. 

" I am doing just as well as I can, mamma. You have 
done your duty by me as well as Margie ; and if I turn 
out a failure, it will be no fault of yours." 

A sudden look of intelligence — of fear, almost — passed 
over the mother's face. She knew that her elder daugh- 
ter was sensitive upon the subject of her health ; but the 
moment of inquiry was past overtaking ; and, a little ill 
at ease, she continued with her packing. 

" Now, Lilian, this black trunk is just like the cave 
in the story of the * Forty Thieves ;' and you are the Baba, 
that, with your magic key, will bring all the hidden treas- 
ures to light !" 
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It was the girl's own merry voice that spoke, and 
chased the shadows from the anxious heart of her mother. 
To Lilian, it was as the opening of her bared heart, 
and its scattered treasures, lying defenseless about — 
treasures of faith, hope and — this was only charity, this 
cave of Marjorie's. 

Just at that moment two letters were brought in — one 
from Allen, the other from Aunt Doris. Lilian broke 
the envelope of the latter with feverish impatience. 

" I think it awfully stupid in Aunt Doris ! She is 
afraid that I will not be as much assistance, and that it 
was Marjorie that should have gone. And Roy says, if 
there are any letters from Clem, to bring them." 

" Perhaps there may be one inclosed with Allen's," 
suggests Mrs. Bonney. 

" Why, was there one from Allen ? Of course ! I re- 
member now, there were two." But it contained nothing 
from his sister,.and its contents remained unknown to 
any but Lilian. 

Lilian folded and unfolded the foreign letter several 
times, without attempting to read it. By that time, the 
mother left the two by themselves. 

" Margie, you must not let any anxiety for me go 
gnawing at mamma's heart. She is not fit for that sort of 
thing. It is not my physical but my moral condition ; 
it is the constant agitation to which I am a prey that has 
unsettled my nerves. But I'll come all right, Margie. 
Don't let mamma get disturbed ; thac's a good girl." 

Marjorie's lips quivered ; her face was very pale as 
she answered : 

" I don't understand why you should be so disturbed. 
If I only knew the source of your discontent I could plead 
with mamma better when she comes at me with this. It is 
a dr«ary task which I do not knew how to get at. And 
mamma is so quick where her children are concerned. I 
wish you would talk with me before you leave." 

"No, it would do no good ; besides, it is too late. 
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Aunt Doris is older \A can always rely on her." After 
that, and during the few hours before her departure, she 
displayed a curiously affectionate tenderness that was 
very welcome. Something of the old charming rueful- 
ness that had not possessed her for weeks came back, and 
brought back smiles and cheerfulness to both mother and 
anxious Marjorie. 

" What a naughty girl you can be ! Nothing short of 
necessity make you do what will be best for us all," said 
the latter, in a playful mood. 

" It is your fault as much as any one else. I suppose 
you have all helped to spoil me. And then you know 
that rest is sweeter that follows pain ; and sad partings 
make our friends more dear. Come, Margie, give us 
the rest. Mamma wants to hear it as well as I." And lay- 
ing aside her crochet needle, with her kind, sympathetic 
eyes raised to the two dear faces, the younger sister, in a 
voice full of thrilling pathos, repeated : 

THE GOLD OF HOPE. 

" Bright shines the sun, but brighter after rain ; 

The clouds that darken make the sky more clear ; 
To rest is sweeter when it follows pain, 
And the sad parting makes our friends more dear. 

** 'Tis well ; it should be thus. Our Father knows 
The things that work together for our good. 
We draw a sweetness from our bitter woe ; — 
We would not have all sunshine if we could. 

** The days, with all their beauty and their light, 
Come from the dark, and into dark return. 
Day speaks of earth, but heaven shines through the night, 
When in the blue the myriad star-fires burn. 

** So runs the law, — the law ot recompense. 

That binds our life on earth and heaven in one. * 

Faith cannot live where all is sight and sense ; 
But faith can live and sing when these are gone. 
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*' We grieve and murmur ; for we can but see 
The single thread that flies in silence by ; 
When, if wc only saw the things to be, 

Our lips would breathe a song and not a sigh. 

'* Wait then, my soul, and edge the dark'ning cloud 
With the bright gold that hope can always-lend ; 
And if to-day thou art with sorrow bowed, 
Wait till to-morrow, and thy grief shall end." 

The letters that were received from New England 
during the next two months were of the most encourag- 
ing kind. From the very beginning Lilian seemed to 
have returned to her calmness of mind. We forgot to 
say that the fair was a most perfect success, and netted 
a handsome sum, that relieved the wants of the poor. 
Aunt Doris wrote that it was her candid opinion that 
all Lilian needed was occupation. She wondered at 
her reticence in regard to her engagement, but she sup- 
posed that would come all right in time. They were 
going to have a sacred concert in the chapel ; Philip, as 
well as Lilian, was to take part in it. The young clergy- 
man was very attentive, and Lilian seemed well pleased 
with him. 

*' If it was any other mother's daughter than yours, 
Nannie, I should fear the influence he is exerting over 
her ; but as it is, I rest easy." 

In a later letter, which is written with a mind evi- 
dently ill at ease, Doris writes to Marjorie in this wise: 

" I think best that Lilian should return home. I have 
told your mother before of the influences about her ; do 
not alarm her, if possible. I fear that Mr. Clinton has 
taken her wandering fancy. It is my honest conviction 
that she has never loved Allen Fairfax, and that she is 
convinced of it herself." 

Marjorie stood still at first with a beating heart, then 

tears flowed irresistibly over the letter, at the web her 

unhappy sister had woven about her. The true, consci- 

entious nature of the glr\ revo\X.e^ \ia.\.Mi^X\.^ ^j^vwst tak- 
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ing any underhand measures to have her sister recalled 
to her home. But about this time her father was taken 
quite ill, and thus furnished a reasonable excuse for Lil- 
ian's recall. 




CHAPTER XXXV. 

ROYAL BONNEY ILL. THE RETURN FROM CONWAY. 

1 1 LI AN came home, contrary to her si-ster's ex- 
pectation, in a most amiable mood — came by 
an earlier train than was expected. The 
short walk from the depot had brought the 
color into her cheeks and eyes. How well she looked — 
never handsomer in her life ! 

" I am so glad you have come," said the mother, taking 
both hands in her own, holding them in a way to assure 
herself that her treasure was really there, " I cannot feel 
right with even one of my children gone." 

** And I am glad to come," the girl answered, kissing 
her father fondly, " although it is delightful to get away 
where you can lose yourself among other people. Oh, 
such sleighing ! Aunty says it is as it used to be when 
you were little, mamma. And we made up great parties, 
and rode for miles." And so, before the gas was lit, they 
sat about the cheerful grate fire, listening to the amuse- 
ments and occupations of the last two months. Marjorie 
was more indolently happy than she had allowed her- 
self to be for months. While, with her husband propped 
up in his easy-chair, rapidly convalescing, the mother gave 
herself up to the joyous mood of the hour. The little 
brother, never having seen his elder sister in this aspect 
before, hung about her delightedly. He had never got 
much petting out of her, and now it suited him so welL 
And then there were the toys and Christoka.'&^x^^^'^'^^^ca^ 
18 
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Roy had been making, carvings on nuts and such like, 
that pleased the small boy's fancy greatly. And one and 
all gave themselves up to the subtile pleasure of being a 
united family once more. Marjorie found herself look- 
ing over, now and then, to where Lilian sat in the gloam- 
ing, with her delicate bent head and clear profile, then 
found herself wondering over the unusual softness in 
the voice, full of an indefinite sweetness she had never 
noticed before — a sweetness that made itself felt rather 
than heard. It seemed natural that afterwards they 
should meet each other's eyes ; and again that there was 
something magical in the thrilliug look. — There was 
something new about Lilian that interested her sister 
and saddened her at the same time. 

It was at the end of a week that Marjorie laid a third 
letter in her sister's hand. Lilian's face flushed as she 
recognized the hand. " I do hope, Lill, you are not going 
to keep up, or set up, any flirtation with Mr. Clinton," 
said the girl, in an anxious voice. 

" Why not, my little Puritan ? He is old enough to take 
care of his own interests, and so am I. You goody 
girl, what is the harm in it ?" 

" Because you will injure your own prospects, and 
jeopardize his interests." 

" Make yourself easy about my prospects. Such 
things do not make much of an impression with me — not 
for long, I mean. I don't see how it will affect Mr. Clin- 
ton unpleasantly to continue a friendship for me, or even 
to correspond with me, provided, of course, it was agree- 
able to me. Don't go to making mountains out of mole- 
hills, as you did before." 

" You can make yourself dangerously fascinating 
when you will ; and some time you may meet with one 
who will succumb to you. And I am sure you would 
not like to go through life with such a wickedness laid 
to your charge. I shall be glad when you are safely 
married. 'By the way, have you answered Allen's last 
letter r 
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" Ido not know whether I have or not. There, now, 
don't preach, and I will do it by the next mail — or else 
you may do it for me. You are full of prudence and 
foresight, I guess I may call it, Margie, considering you 
are so very young ; but I cannot make your law of action 
in life mine. Any assistance you can afford me in keej> 
ing up the correspondence with Allen will be humbly 
and thankfully appreciated. I cannot help having a 
queer sensation about me when I think of you and Allen 
in the same breath." 

Mar]orie, not trusting herself to an answer, bounded 
out of the room, with a feeling of acute distress. For a 
few days she had been allowed to live a hopeful and easy 
sort of life. And if this thing continued, as it promised 
to do, all her old anxieties would be precipitated upon 
her again. Lilian seemed bent upon defying all pro- 
prieties and conventionalities. It was a burning shame 
and disgrace to act in this way. How was it possible to 
say to her mother that Lilian needed looking after ? How 
dared she suggest it — her sister going wrong, or subject- 
ing herself to public censure ? Poor Marjorie ! her head 
was in a whirl. The obstinate blindness that beset the 
heedless girl was unbearable. 

And so, with strange and anxious thoughts, passed 
the long weeks. Lilian spent much of her time alone. 
It was true, there were times when she was kind and 
considerate to her watchful sister. But when she felt 
thwarted and annoyed by the system of vigilance, all her 
lamb-like submission vanished, and she grew harsh and 
unreasonable. 

" Why do you insist, Marjorie, on following me about 
with your eyes ? You seem to be in a constant state of 
disquiet, which is anything but agreeable." 

** Everything you do perplexes me. I do feel bur- 
dened with some trouble that I cannot explain. I am a 
reproach to myself. I have been hiding — yes, hiding — 
look as long as you please, Liliau BouiLe^ — \ \isaNrv^% 
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been hiding your conduct from mamma ; I am not the 
truthful girl I was, and you are making me to despise 
my very self." 

" If you were as good as you profess to be, you would 
see that all things are working together for good. 
What is it you are afraid of ? You are the picture of 
woe — visionary woe — at this very moment." 

" You don't seem to realize how soon your new life is 
to commence. Is it only an outward preparation that is 
being made — mamma planning and contriving your 
wedding trousseau, and you scarce take time to look on. 
It is all this, and the nervous dread that lies back of it, 
Lill, that keeps me feverish and restless. I have suffered 
my conscience to be hoodwinked long enough. At first 
it was only a little thing now and then, and some way 
you seemed to control me so easily — I was blinded so 
easily ; but now, things are becoming clearer — where it 
was darkness and confusion, is a gleam of light that re- 
veals, at last, the deceit, the wronging, and defrauding " 
— the white face of Marjorie was buried in her hands. 

Glancing down into her companion's face, Lilian's 
quivering lips refused her words. There was a tender 
pitifulness in it that there was so much sorrow there for 
her, which she could not feel for herself. 

" I do not car€ so much about public opinion, as you 
and the rest of the family. I conduct myself according 
to my dim lights. I may come off with flying colors 
yet. If you would only consent to have patience, in- 
stead of being so perfectly ridiculous, I might need you 
for a firm friend one of these days, and come to you for 
sympathy and confidence." 

" I had no hope of winning your confidence, Lill ; I 
have not had a chance this many a day ; but remember, 
I'll not promise you anything ; if it is wrong to-day, it 
will be to-morrow. I may not be able to trust even 
myself with all these doubts and perplexity much longer ; 
it is wearing me out ; it you cared for me, you would 
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see it with your own eyes. I have come to a point where 
you cannot trust me ; I may go to mamma, any hour, and 
tell her all I think and feel." 

" Hold on, Margie ! I am in no mood to be talked to 
like this. Let us say and think as little ill of each other 
as possible. You may be sorry some time if you drive 
me too hard. Mind, I don't threaten anything. It is 
not in the Bonneys' way to do like that. Don't say such 
words to me as you have, again — they hurt me, they 
anger me " — a deep passion stirring in her voice all the 
time — ** go on like the patient little sister that you have 
always been. Be patient yet a little longer," she added, 
with a quiet smile, trying to cover some graver 
thought ; " and all will come right in the end." 

The beautiful, innocent eyes never once flinched in 
their earnest gaze, with a great fear filling them, as she 
answered : 

" You are so selfish you do not know what pity is. 
I am tired with it all ; I cannot be patient. Do you 
hear me, once for all ? " 

" Yes, I hear you ; and I am wondering how you can 
bear to be so humiliated as you will be one day, when 
you ask me to forgive you all the unkind things you are 
saying even now. Go on, my brave little Margie, and 
exhaust your exquisite taste on the bridal paraphernalia ; 
have everything as charming as ever you can ; you know 
how I dote on such things. I should be no assistance 
whatever to you and mamma; your taste is fault- 
less. Sometimes I think of what may be running 
through your mind — but you are mistaken, for I expect 
to be the happiest bride 'that e*er the sun shone on.' 
Wise little girl that you are ! — but you know noth- 
ing of love — you have made me wish to try and do bet- 
ter," pushing the hair back from her temples. 

Not one of the arguments that Marjorie had used had 
been able to move her, and so she sat thinking by the 
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hour, before the half-burned fire in their own room. 
The talk with Marjorie had been long and harassing 
that day, but it left an influence that was strong. 
Among her puzzled thoughts came one of those rapid 
and sudden decisions, such as will sometimes rush in at 
once to settle all doubts, which had troubled so long and 
incomprehensibly. " The temptation to go on with what 
I have begun cannot be resisted, and my plans, selfish as 
they appear, are working just as I could wish. How 
her very looks, as well as words, do fight against me 
sometimes. It is not easy or comfortable, this warfare 
with one's betters, and with all her incredible simplicity 
she has such a habit of going right to the core of any un- 
soundness. False positions engender false securities. 
All very well, blind little mole 1 if you only knew the re- 
sponsibility resting on me, you would use your persua- 
sive talents in a different cause ; but nothing can avert 
destiny, and, as I cannot reason with you in your igno- 
rance, I have only to let you alone." 

And so passed on weeks of this hard, unsatisfying 
life, with a curtain drawn between them — Marjorie's long 
and happy past, and Lilian's near future, with its hopes, 
fears and uncertainties ; the busy little hands of the 
former, toiling through the wedding fineries, giving 
hours to the consideration of shades in color, textures 
and fabrics, while her mind was toiling through the 
unequal contest. she was waging for truth's sake. She 
got used to sitting in quiet impatience, while her eyes 
had such an ugly habit of seeing every movement of the 
inexpressibly-peculiar face of her sister ! Aside from 
the discussion of the wedding, which would take place 
after Allen's return in the fall, there was one other sub- 
ject of general interest in the whole Bonney household — 
and that was Squire Wentworth's project of a Home for 
Boys. 

It was the habit with that gentleman to enter most 
eutAusiastically into a thing, when once it was started. 
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It was worth while to watch this cultured gentleman, 
going day after day to superintend the construction of 
the building. Every stone had been laid under his own 
eyes. In many respects, he made great improvements 
upon the plans of the architects ; and, altogether, it was 
vastly superior to the first Home. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

HOLDSWORTH HOUSE. 

jO not make any mistake," Squire Wentworth 
?! had said, one day, in reply to some of his 
admiring neighbors, commending his chari- 
table work. ** I am not building a charitable 
institution, by any means. 1 have no such an intention. 
This is to be a self-supporting thing, from the beginning. 
It is true that I invest a few thousands in this building ; 
but I shall get a better rate of interest than in any other 
way. My real estate is improved ; your property is en- 
hanced in value, accordingly ; and also the tax-as- 
sessor adjusts larger private interests with the public. 
If, in the apportionment, some errors are made, it does 
not mar, at all, the conception of the first design I have 
in view. Economists devise how to dispose of the world's 
industries. Like a prudent workman, I would prefer to 
dispose properly of its leisures. Is there anything that 
will give ease and independence, without selfishness — 
enjoyments and cheerfulness, without harm ? Then this 
should be the great aim of education. Charity and self- 
sacrifice are social virtues ; but to give the niind and 
body both —strength to give these, without grudging, is 
still a higher good. 

** I have received letters of thanks from my grateful 
townspeople, as if I were a promoter of some ne^ ^'^^c^- 
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lation in charities. I should like to correct their mis- 
takes. I might, if I preferred, put my money out at the 
usual rate of interest, sit down in comfort, and enjoy my 
home, and have a feeling of security. But I prefer to do 
better. So this is a better investment in the end. The 
twenty orphan boys who will reside in this house will, 
in due course of time, become twenty citizens of this 
town, or some other. Now, to give these youths an op- 
portunity of gaining an honorable living, and a prepara- 
tion to take upon themselves the right of citizenship, I 
begin by giving them their independence. There is the 
public seminary, where they will study under competent 
masters, and exhaust every resource to push themselves 
forward. Here, is their house, they will be permitted to 
live in comfort and happiness, while there is fifteen 
acres of ground which they will plow and harrow, 
plant and sow. Early garden vegetables will always 
find a ready sale at good prices at our hotels, and upon 
the markets. They will be furnished with all necessary 
working apparatus. They will work it together. The 
entire proceeds will go to the support of the house It 
will depend upon the pride anu ambition of these youths 
to make themselves independent. I calculate that 
there will be a small surplus over all expenses. 
This goes to form a fund ; so that, as each mem- 
ber retires, .^lere will be a percentage in his favor as the 
result of his labors — while he, in turn, bequeaths to his 
successor his spot of ground, his seat at the fireside, his 
desk at the seminary, his shining example of a good and 
conscientious student. Moreover, I shall require that 
five of these boys come to my own house, two evenings 
of every week, for profitable conversation, and amuse- 
ment as well. This will act as a continual spur from 
any wearisome dullness, and improve their mental as well 
as moral condition. 

" I desire to be, openly and privately, the friend and 
counselor of all their interests. I wish to make them my 
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interests. This is not only friendship, but policy. When 
temptations come to mislead or overcome their judg- 
ment, or whenever they are holding the balance with an 
unsteady hand, I shall be in the way to help them. So 
that, when they know what they are, and come to take an 
account of stock, they may find their values without 
shrinkage. All creation is their property. It depends 
upon themselves how much they are to get out of it. I 
can only give them the chance and the opportunity — the 
rest is their business. The different professions, and the 
trades, as well, will all be open to their consideration. A 
residence one month will be required, in each instance, in 
which to learn tastes, habits and disposition ; this will 
avoid confusion and mistake, as to the entire worthiness 
of the applicant, as we do not propose either a refuge or 
reform-school — our taxes covering such institutions. It 
is as you say, and as I realize, an experiment ; but I 
believe it can be made a successful and paying invest- 
ment. Much depends upon the character of the boys, 
very true. We cannot afford to keep drones ; they must 
be driven out, and give place to workers. There are 
scores of boys that are wasting their natural resources, 
to barely keep from starving, who, if this chance were 
held out to them, might become an honor to our country, 
This is one step up the ladder. They'll be apt to keep 
on to the topmost. The better the work the better the 
wage. The Holdsworth House is bound to be a suc- 
cess,** the squire said, laughingly, running his fingers 
through the glistening hair, that set off his noble face, 
while his eyes were overlooking the tablet the workmen 
were about setting over the door — Holdsworth House. 
"You never saw handsomer cutting than that." The 
neighbors looked curiously upon the speaker, who was 
enjoying their surprise. " Let every man do his work in 
his own way. I do this in mine," he said, blithely, as he 
went on contemplating the work before him, with a kind 

of ecstasy. 

IS* 
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And so, a few weeks later, when the building was 
finished, it was furnisiied, plain and neat, with everything 
of the most substantial character. From the day the 
tablet was set Squire Holdsworth had fidgetted around, 
unceasingly. The large and comfortable sitting-room 
was substantially furnished, together with a piano, by 
that gentleman. The cellars were stocked with fuel, the 
store-rooms with provisions ; enough for a year, at least. 
The fences and outbuildings were constructed at his 
expense, and under his direction ; also, the fifteen acres 
were broken and made ready for the boys. A good span 
of work-horses were put in the stable, and two of the 
best cows he " had ever owned " fed in the paddock. 
Many applications were made, few were chosen. The 
requisites entitling them to an admission were, honesty, 
intelligence and zeal. 

Among the first to enter were Angus and Donald 
Reekie ; two Scotch lads, whom Squire Holdsworth 
had sent to the county-house five years previously, on 
the death of their widowed mother ; they were taken 
from the poor-farm, where they had been working for 
three years ; both possessed a more than usual amount 
of outward attractions. And by the last of August, life at 
the Holdsworth begun under a new aspect, for twenty 
lads, ranging from twelve to fifteen years — lads who 
walked arm in arm, orderly, through the town, to their 
church and Sabbath school, in their trim gray suits, with 
wide linen collars and black ribbon neckties, and gray 
caps. Each one walked as if he fek it an honor to belong 
to the association. Their new life presented many novel 
and attractive features. With many of them, the total 
abstinence from all the joys of childhood had left them 
with a simplicity as refreshing as charming. After a 
few weeks of unvarying kindness, cleanliness, good food 
and regular habits, it was surprising to mark the change 
in their deportment. Some of the young fages- were 
original and truthful *, others fascinating and handsome ,• 
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and there was hardly one of the number but had some 
claim to notice not to be disregarded. Their manners 
became, in a little while — under the proper discipline, 
frank and genial, and their happy laughs made melodious 
echoes through the heart of their kind benefactor. Sev- 
eral among them having fine voices, they took their 
place as choir boys after a little instruction. They 
formed a quartette and glee club, and enlivened many an 
evening hour at the houses of both Squire Wentworth 
and Holdsworth. The Reekie boys sang Scotch ballads 
beautifully ; they had invitations to the two concerts 
that haci been given at the town hall. That first winter 
had been a busy one for all ; for besides settling them- 
selves at the seminary in the different grades they were 
to occupy in their studies, they had constructed hot- 
houses and forcing-beds over an extra half-acre. Of 
course, Squire Holdsworth was the head and front of 
this move. Several of the older boys who were handy 
with their tools worked under his direction. 

In the evening they prepared their lessons for the 
next day, with the exception of Saturday, when they at- 
tended singing school. Saturday, from three to six, 
they played all manner of games. They had the finest 
ground for baseball in all the country, and in conse- 
quence the town boys literally swarmed over the close- 
cut lawn. Shouting, happy boys brave, handsome boys — 
with eyes full of coaxing; loving laughter, faces full of 
mischief. 

Thanksgiving and Christmas counted that winter for 
the first time in more than one life, and they seemed to 
make festivals of them in their hearts that lasted all the 
year round. Their table was loaded with bounties. Each 
one had an especial remembrance, besides the new Bible 
and handsome pocket-knife. 

' The first crop that was taken off that ground was of 
turnips, and it was a large one ; and at the end of the 
first harvest it was fully proved thai no tciot^ ^ci^xvsx- 
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ive land lay in all Carroll County. Silas drove that 
span of horses before a neat market-wagon, every day 
since the spring chickens were large enough to sell, and 
the early vegetables were picked, to the hotel and private 
residences, where all were eager to purchase his pro- 
ducts. He could have sold twice as many radishes and 
strawberries ; the proceeds of the green-house and forc- 
ing beds were over a thousand dollars the first year, so, 
while the young farmer boy was delighted, Squire Holds- 
worth chuckled immensely. They all worked for them- 
selves and each for the other ; the younger boys could 
fetch and carry, destroy insects, sow the seeds, pull the 
weeds out of flower-beds and paths, gather the cresses 
for Silas, feed the horses and keep the stable in order, 
look after the cows, help churn, raise the chickens, and 
keep an exact account of the produce sent to the market. 
The Reekies had profited well by their residence on the 
farm, and were the leaders among them ; knew how to 
make grafts and layers as well as older hands. That 
harvest was so large that extra hands were hired to get 
it in, so that, beside paying their two helpers and their 
taxes, there was a clear fifteen hundred dollars to put 
alongside of the present of young Mr. and Mrs. Holds- 
worth, then drawing interest at six per cent, in the bank, 
and so it was a good investment all around. The entire 
community were interested in the movement, and bene- 
fitted thereby. The boys had proved themselves worthy 
of their freedom ; their independence was at fever 
heat. All their interests in life had doubled ; their en- 
thusiasm trebled, while their faith in God's goodness 
filled them with renewed courage and determination, 
while toward their kind benefactor they were filled with 
gratitude and love. He was their friend and counselor, 
and always on the alert to their interests — their shep- 
herd even. He loved nothing better than to walk and 
talk with his boys through the woods and fields, dis- 
coursing* with them in his clear, resonant voice, of the 
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various objects of interest that lay around them, and 
all the days were crowded with incident and enjoyment. 
He took pieces of personal experience out of his own 
life now and then, to illustrate some natural bent in the 
conversation, no matter how much the renewal of un- 
pleasant memories might occasion. He always remem- 
bered the bitter lessons of those sad and solemn hours, 
when he resolved to give himself to the service of other 
men ; he was doing a loyal and inestimable service. 




CHAPTER XXXVII. 
DEATH OF MRS. HARDY.— READING OF THE WILL. 

|ORE than ten years had passed, since Father 
Nairn's departure for Europe ; and three 
months later Mrss Hardy had disappeared, 
under such untoward circumstances as had 
nearly deprived her unhappy parent of reason. She 
justly feared the worst, when a W7'tt de lunatico-inquirendo 
had been taken out by her next of kin, after the applica- 
tion for appointment of a receiver had been denied by the 
court. The instincts of nature were hard lo resist, even 
while she realized that she had to make a common cause 
against an enemy. She foresaw that her whole future 
was threatened, that her very life and liberty were in 
danger, from the unscrupulous and subtile attacks of her 
unnatural foe. 

For all these long years she had lived in a perpetual 
state of agitation and alarm, making efforts, now and 
then, to get some definite clue to the lost girl. She was 
often despondent, and now and then talked of her own 
breaking up. Only twice had she any trace of her 
daughter. She had been met once in Ro\xi^^\\x xJafc'^Ss^ 
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del Frattina, by an old acquaintance, but had given no 
sign of recognition, as she passed him by on the narrow 
street. Again, she had been seen several times, and once 
recognized, at the San Carlos, in Naples ; but after the 
suppression of the monastery of Saji Martino, by order 
of King Victor Emmanuel, she had disappeared from 
Naples entirely. 

Since then more than five years elapsed, without an- 
other clue being obtained, when one morning Mrs. Hardy 
appeared with a white and anguished face, at Mrs. Bon- 
ney's. The latter knew at once that some dire catastro- 
phe had taken place. The sad story was not long in the 
telling. Mrs. Hardy had been absent three days to Mor- 
ristown, looking after her summer place, and on her 
return found her daughter an inmate beneath the roof, 
in a dying condition — apparently in the last stages of 
consumption. The heart-broken mother had been kind 
and patient with the sufferer's reticence for many days. 
It was quite impossible to discover that the unhappy girl 
was suffering any remorse for her past misconduct ; 
there was not an evidence of any repentance. The pres- 
ence, in her mother's household, of Annie Hardy, the 
niece of her father, had given the greatest displeasure. 
There were so many causes of discomfiture to the un- 
happy lady, that she was qui^e beside herself. 

" I do not wish to be uncharitable," she said, in con- 
clxision, to her sympathetic listener ; ** but I fear her 
motives in coming home are not what I could desire. I 
fear only selfish interests have brought her. Do or say 
what I can, I am unable to get any light on the last ten 
years. I feel hemmed in by a singular concatenation 
of circumstances, that binds me, hand and foot. I do not 
understand even my shivering presentiments of evil, 
whenever I pass the black-gowned visitors who are in 
constant attendance upon her, and who act as though 
they have rights in thdr favor. They leave her feverish 
and excited ; but no remonstrance of mine has power to 
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banish them. This morning I endeavored, after finding 
her so very much exhausted, to reason with her — when 
she looked at me^ with the eyes of a hunted animal — so 
curious was thefT expression. * If I were free, mamma ! 
but I am not — that is enough.* Then she turned away 
from my sight. I do not know or care whether I have 
grieved her or not, my case is so desperate ! Fate is 
against me. Why do they not leave me alone with my 
dying child?" 

Now Mrs. Bonney felt the greatest sympathy, and 
distress, at the excessive grief of her visitor ; but it was 
difl5cult to say aught upon the instant, that could afford 
either hope or comfort, it being a matter of fact that 
everything looked gloomy enough to have filled a 
younger and stronger heart with direst forebodings. 
That some compromising secret had given these soft- 
tongued, strong-willed visitors an influence and power 
over the weak, but apparently, credulous girl, seemed 
clear to both of them. But how to overcome and baffle 
their dark designs, was the thing most needful. But the 
end of all this was nearer than could have been antici- 
pated, for the opinion that she might last some weeks, 
had been given by the physicians. Four days later, and 
the distracted parent found her way to the bedside, by 
strategy, and sat listening, in wonder, to the silver flute- 
like voice of Father Glydon : "Pray that it is not the 
sensual love that attracts thee still, my daughter.*' The 
dying girl clasped the crucifix more closely, and shook 
her head in the negative, with the sign of the cross. The 
ordinary ecclesiastical tones were once more heard : 
" The service of God is better than the weary bondage 
of the world.'* One agonizing struggle for breath. A 
few moments later, and the conflict was ended. All that 
remained of the once idolized girl lay in the shrunken 
form before the heart-broken woman. " She has died in 
the faith of the Holy Catholic Church, my dear madam," 
laying his hand upon her arm. " And it w^s» \\Kt ^vssa^ 
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wish to be buried according to our usual rites." It was 
not Father Glydon's voice this time, but his superior, 
who had administered extreme unction, just as Mrs. 
Hardy had been able to force herself into the room of 
the dying girl. How much of that night's agonies 
belonged to fact or fancy, would never be known. The 
frantic mother, soothed by tender and familiar voices, 
passed it in utter despair ; while, into the room below, 
where strangers were telling their beads over a shrouded 
form, upon which lay a crucifix, surrounded by tall, 
waxen tapers, she never ventured. 

Restless with pain, burning with fever, she hurried 
through the darkened halls, through the empty rooms, 
like one bereft of reason, vainly endeavoring to escape 
from some hideous thing. How cruelly that soft voice 
in adjuration had wrenched from her quivering heart 
the last hope that she found herself clinging to so tena- 
ciously. She had seen him lift his proud head in invol- 
untary triumph, and understood all which that glance was 
intended to convey. Again she felt his velvet touch upon 
her arms, that sent a shiver through her veins. Those 
dreadful days came to an end at last. When she lay 
down upon her bed, crushed and broken in spirit, and 
with a moftal sickness upon her, it was the tender and 
loving Annie Hardy who administered to her constantly, 
and stood between her and the unwelcome intelligence 
that only awaited her recovery. To hear that within one 
week after her daughter's death the will made in favor 
of Robert Nairn had been admitted to probate. Father 
Glydon had been appointed executor, and the names of 
the two witnesses were duly appended. The house and 
grounds at Morristown, and several pieces of valuable 
plate which had belonged to her maternal grandmother, 
the gold candelabras that had been bought for a fabu- 
lous sum at the cathedral in Cologne, and a copy of 
Giovanni Bellini's Madonna and Child. It was curi- 
ous for SL by-stander to watch the game that was being 
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played so skillfully by the unseen adversaries. As to the 
unhappy, childless mother, she became almost a prey to 
the varying passions that consumed and over-mastered 
her. She had entered literally upon another state of 
existence. It was the shadow of past happiness, the 
substance of present woe, the real life having been 
consumed by the funeral torch. It was pitiful to con- 
template the once firm and self-reliant wonan listening 
in painful seriousness to the sweet, low voice of the gen- 
tle Annie Hardy, her guitar, like the " rod of Mercury, 
calling up the spirits — then conducting them back again 
to their Elysium." To preserve the tranquillity of her 
mind was the one desire of her faithful companion, and of 
the loving friends who surrounded her constantly, and 
were expecting at any day to see her go to pieces in the 
flow, although hoping shfe would hold out in the legal 
contest, and go bravely fighting it to the end. But their 
hopes were quite vain, for within oiie year she was laid 
to rest beside her husband. The bulk of her property 
she bequeathed to her beloved niece, after making 
valuable bequests to various charitable associations, 
with which she had been connected during her lifetime. 
There were a few offensive details relating to the lawsuit 
still going on in behalf of the legatee, Robert Nairn. 
But about the legality and genuineness of the will there 
could be no shadow of doubt ; it was, moreover, entirely 
a just one under the circumstances. The document was 
necessarily a somewhat lengthy one, covering several 
pages. 

After listening to its reading, the little group in the 
room were startled by hearing the voice of the young 
heiress exclaim, as she turned to the attorneys : 

" Do I understand, gentlemen, that tkis house, and all 
that is in it, belongs to me ? that I am really the owner of 
it ? that I can do as I please in it ?" 

" Assuredly, my dear Miss Hardy," said the lawyer, 
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**we have followed, minutely, in every particular, the 
wishes of your respected aunt, our late client." 

" Then, I shall request two persons within this house 
; t once to withdraw. They can have no possible in- 
terest in these proceedings, aside from evil curiosity." 

**I beg the young person's pardon," said Father 
Glydon, smiling a smile more ominous than a frown, 
" we have the best reason in the world for feeling a de- 
cided interest in the proceedings before us. We wish 
to say to the attorneys of the deceased lady, that we shall 
be fully prepared to contest the legality of this will, on 
the ground of undue influence." 

" I see no other way, gentlemen," said the senior 
partner, curtly, " but for you to comply with the rea- 
sonable request of the present owner of this house, and 
at once retire ; we shall be prepared to meet you." 
Here, he threw the door wide open, and bowed, 
haughtily, to the two somewhat discomfited individu- 
als, who passed without once again raising their eyes. 

And they were duly prepared ; and after the usual 
amount of wrangling among the counsel, this remarlcable 
case opened before the surrogate on the thirtieth day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-nine. Testimony, consisting of the diary and let- 
ters, formed a book of more than five hundred pages of 
printed matter. The counsel for contestant objected to 
what he called the *' gerrymandering " of the opposite 
side. Although he had always been impressed with the 
high character enjoyed by the learned gentleman, " never- 
theless the error or accident made by him, in reading 
incorrectly the letters before them, was injurious to the 
interests of his client, Robert Nairn, and he felt obliged 
to call attention to the fact." Counsel for proponent 
admitted that the mistake was made in compiling the 
extracts from the evidence, and the point he intended to 
make was lost through the accident; but he should 
speak upon it hereafter. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

> 

A SATURDAY AFTERNOON. A BAREFOOT BOY. 

HE sickness and death of Mrs. Hardy had left 
Mrs. Bonney with a feeling of unusual weari- 
ness. It had been the custom to send the 
children early to the country, while she 
remained and accompanied her husband later. But at 
his earnest solicitation, together with Marjorie's entreat- 
ies, the programme varied, for the first time. The latter 
remained with her father, while the mother, with her 
two children — Lilian and Philip — made an earlier start 
than usual. 

Nature had been kind and considerate to Royal Bon- 
ney. He still possessed much of the grace and vigor of 
youth. His hair was silvered, but fine and plentiful. 
His eyes were as large, soft and gentle as when we met 
him first. His face was as fascinating, while his manner 
was as attractive, as of old. It pleased him well to sit 
opposite that younger daughter. How often their 
thoughts ran, for a long distance, in the same groove ! 
The little silences that either fell into never discom- 
posed the other. " To take good care of papa," was the 
business of Marjorie, while he gave himself up, with 
serene content, to watching the graceful, quick move- 
ments of her lithe and shapely form, or listened to the 
merry laugh now and then breaking from her bright 
lips. Three times in the first week the father had taken 
from his pocket a letter, with a coat of arms in blue and 
silver, when the girl had put up her hands deprecatingly, 
as he proceeded to unfold it. " Please, papa ! not now. 
Not just now, I mean. I will tell you when." 

" As you please, little girl. No hurry. Take your 
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own time," and the letter was put back in his pocket. A 
thoughtful silence then fell between the two. 

" Papa," said the girl, at last, holding his wonderful 
eyes with her own, " I wish you loved yourself better 
than you do me, then I should never have to think about 
making a home for myself anywhere else. I don't think 
I should ever be brave or courageous enough to walk 
uprightly in any untried paths. I do not think i shall 
ever change this thought. Perhaps the feeling may be 
wrong, but I cannot overcome it. This thing does not 
trouble most girls, I know. They rush into it as a mat- 
ter of course. They talk over it as they would over their 
dresses. Their tongue runs ahead of their wits, till one 
would think all we have to do is to be born so that we 
can get married." 

" I think you wish mc to understand by this, what 
answer to give to Mr. I>ydig*s letter ; is it so. Sunbeam ? 
Have you ever given him the first reason to suppose 
you had a preference for him over any other gentle- 
man ?" 

" Why, papa ! what a question ! " 

"I understand you, my child. I only asked this 
proper question. His letter is rather impassioned ; let 
me read you one sentence. It is quite unusual, under the 
circumstances, for young men to express so much senti- 
ment. * You have told me more than once that you 
dislike to disturb the tranquil life of your daughter; 
that she seems more fitted into her present place with 
her birds and flowers ; that she is too young. It is 
because she is just the charming girl she is that I 
love her. And now, while she is young, and before 
the world has had a chance to wither her heart, I im- 
plore you to give her to me now, and let me be the 
one to write the first name on that white page.* It is 
not quite so easy to answer such a letter as this seems 
to be. I am in no haste to give you up, my child, you 
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know full well. I suppose I must say that, much as you 
appreciate the honor." 

" Papa ! is that the right word ? " 
" Why not, my child ? I must be courteous." 
" It may be right ; I had not thought of it in that 
way. Notice, papa, he does not once ask you if your 
daughter has any love to give him, but seems to take it 
for granted that his position and riches are the only and 
greatest thing necessary. Papa ! would you have asked 
Aunt Doris for my mother in that fashion ? " 

Royal Bonney folded his arms over his heart, and 
watched the glow in the girl's honest eyes now penetrat- 
ing him — how strangely alike they were. His mind went 
back to the time when he hid the love for that same 
mother in his heart, until it told itself out. 

" Marjorie, you are right, my child. I shall have no 
difficulty in sending a proper reply now. And here, 
daughter, is the postman with a letter from mamma, that 
will turn our thoughts in a pleasanter direction." A 
portion of this letter read as follows : 

" Roy is going to pass « splendid examination. I 
think he has earned it. The only wonder is that his 
head is not altogether turned with all the adulation that 
is heaped upon him. I believe they fairly idolize him ; 
that he is not utterly spoiled is, because he is — Royal 
Bonney's son — nothing can change that fact, my Royal ; 
no, not all the gold in the world. While I write, little 
Phil is coming up from the barn with his straw hat 
filled with eggs, followed by Mr. and Mrs. Black — who, 
by the way, happen to be the two white dogs — after them 
Mr. and Mrs. White (the two black cats), then all the 
hens and chickens, trailing on behind them like the tail 
of a kite. He has just stopped long enough to tell 
poor black Agra that if he sits in the sun any longer he 
will get tanned^ and is now beside me, sending you 
lots and lots of love. * Be sure,' he says, * and tell papa 
to come soon, for the donkey is so a^tvsl Vox^^j^'c^^sx^* 
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And now abcxit Lilian. I am troubled and know not 
why. I shall be glad when Thursday comes, for then I 
shall have your clear eyes to see things with, and beside, 
I shall have my brown-haired girlie again." 

The father saw in the eyes of that same brown-haired 
"girlie " something that puzzled him. But he contented 
himself with watching her cut the piece of chop on her 
plate for Jet, who is also watching quite as interestedly, 
with his head now on one side, and then on the other, 
with an occasional lap of the tongue. Father and 
daughter are very much alike : there don't seem to be 
anything to talk about ; that is, that they care to talk 
about. 

" I am going for a ramble in the Park, to-day, papa. 
I shall need a little change to buy a flower or two, and 
perhaps an orange for Loys* babies." 

" And who is Loys, Marjorie?" 

" The organ-grinder's wife. He used to come and 
play for us every recess when we were at school, but he is 
sick now, and so are the children." 

After an instant's reflection, he said : ** Sunbeam, 
here's your allowance now. I'll tell you what we can 
do, we will make a day of it together. I have some busi- 
ness down town, and will hurry up. I will meet you at 
the Mall by three o'clock. I will send word to Ryan at 
Stetson's, in the meantime, to have our dinner ready by 
six o'clock. What say you to a shad broiled on a plank, 
and spring chickens ? How will that do for mamma's 
brown-eyed girlie ?" 

"Just the thing, papa. It will be so late, you see, 
papa, before we get home in the autumn, that we shall 
miss all the summer beauty unless we improve this op- 
portunity." So while the father went down town, the 
girl, still thoughtful, fed her dog, and then the cat, 
changed the water on the flowers, ana made herself 
ready for an early start. She had gone back, with that 
one line in her mother's letter, to all the sources of dis- 
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quiet that she had been so free from for almost two 
weeks. Surely there must be something to be afraid 
of, or why should her mother write so. She was glad 
of the peace and quiet of the Park — what a refuge it was ! 
There was little suggestion of weariness. As she pursued 
her way she was quite unable to withstand the lingering 
glances bestowed upon the tender flowers, and she left 
many a face brightening over a few violets or pansies, 
blue-eyed violets, or a spray of the lilly of the valley, 
telling the story in grateful sweetness of " Him that 
could so clothe the grass of the field," and could spin out 
of us all a greater glory than ever flower wore. The 
very air was tremulous with the sweetness of its June 
roses, while the bees and insects made a happy thrill 
through the air with their busy pleasantness ; the motes 
were dancing gaily through the sunbeams, crisp leaves 
were whispering with the passing breeze, and mingled 
with the songs of birds. 

It was life everywhere, full of material fact, but 
suggesting, in its marvelous beauty, the possible pres- 
ence or nearness of the Lord of all this glory ; for 
whether it lay in the moist freshness of its new day, the 
full splendor of its noontide glory, or the soft glow of 
its waning light, it was always a place of profound 
peace, a rest, and a perpetual delight to our Marjorie. 
One flower only was left when she reached Loys and the 
children. She helped to divide an orange to the clamor- 
ing little creatures that hid themselves among the 
mother's skirt. But baby Bertie was too ill even to see 
the tempting morsel of fruit, or ask for the one rose- 
bud. The girl took the babe, to rest the weak and tired 
mother. She saw the pale, blue tinge that had settled 
on the small white face, that only leaves it for the blood- 
less marble. She bore him in her arms down to the 
Lake, and in thfe boat she laid him out in the sunshine 
upon her lap. A faint, moaning sound was all the evi- 
dence he gave of life. She warmed the soft, limij little. 
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hands in her own. Some sort of mesmeric will she must 
have possessed, like her father, who had the power of 
making others feel comfortable with them. Even highly- 
nervous temperaments were pleasantly affected without 
being able to tell exactly why it was so. All of the 
mysteries of the occult science of the supernatural had 
always been treated with most profound contempt. In 
the present instance, the touch of Marjorie was almost 
miraculous, for soon the moans grew less frequent — 
finally ceased, altogether ; and then the babe fell off, at 
last, into a painless, quiet sleep. The boatman only 
steadied the little shell ; his oars lay idle in the water ; 
but he had rounded the entire lake twice before any 
color came to the blue lips, or fluttered up to the 
pinched cheeks ; and then the blue eyes slowly unclosed, 
and wandered, questioningly, over Marjorie's face. The 
lips parted in a pleased smile ; it cooed softly, and cud- 
dling closer, ate eagerly of the moist orange that the pa- 
tient, loving nurse was pressing to its weak lips ; nib- 
ling now and then at the cracker. The boatman smiled 
to see the pne little hand stretch out, as though trying 
to catch at the silvery spray falling lightly from his oars, 
while the other was toying with the rose-bud, that with 
childish waywardness threw, a moment later, out upon 
the bosom of the waters, and laughed to see it float out 
of sight. In two hours she came back, and laid the 
infant, rosy and smiling, in its rested mother's arms. 

" Loys, you must give the little ones plenty of air, 
light and sunshine ; they cannot take root, much less 
grow or get color, without them." 

But the friendly word came too late ; for one week 
later, baby Bertie, like the rose-bud thrown upon the 
waters, had floated out with the tide — floated out where 
there was plenty of air, sweeter than the roving^- 
" gales of Araby" — plenty of light, for the "Lamb 
was the light thereof,'* and no end to God's blessed 
sunshine. 
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It being Saturday, it was a day of especial privilege 
for the school-boys and youths, and the millionaires* sons 
from their palaces, and the barefoot boys from the tene- 
ment districts were making the most of their holiday ; 
many making common cause in their sports. Caps and 
jackets were thrown in confusion upon the smooth-cut 
lawn ; some were playing at base-ball, others at leap- 
frog. Among the crowds of spectators gathered about 
were many that had left their youth far behind them, 
others that had never known any to forget. One dear 
old pilgrim leaning on his staff, whispered confidingly 
in his neighbor's ear (loud enough for all to hear) that 
he had just come out to sun himself a little, that he was 
very old — he wondered if any one there could be as old 
— forgetting all the while the hearer, at least, was older. 
But he was not too old to clap his withered hands de- 
lightedly, at the leaps the boys were making — but he 
could have beat every one of them at their age. Some 
passed the place of hilarity with only a sidelong glance, 
as if it might be their habit to see the best and brightest 
things a little way off. The enthusiasm among the 
players grew intense ; six feet, seven and a half feet, 
but when ten feet was shouted the excitement was im- 
mense, and the air itself was rent with wild huzzahs. 
The spectators crowded closer to see the victor ; a youth 
of some sixteen. Those generous boys, lamentably 
deficient in the quality called respect of persons, never 
saw that he was barefoot. They closed about him ; they 
caught him in their arms ; they hugged him and mount- 
ed him upon their shoulders ; carried him in triumph 
around the vast arena, every fiber of that young frame 
was thrilling with emotion. He was of slight build, 
with supple limb-and graceful movement ; a small, classi- 
cal, well-poised head, covered with rings of golden hair. 
A fine, tender face, which the soft look of intense pleas- 
ure in the sapphire eyes kindled into something more 
than even mere physical beauty. "How can ^o\i.NaQ?^> 
14 
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with such beautiful, delicate hands and feet ? " said one 
young aristocrat, patronizingly. " You should have 
been bom a gentleman's son." 

The pale face flushed perceptibly, and the sapphire 
eyes flashed defiantly, as he threw back his graceful head. 

" I am better than that, for I am the son of a noble 
man * that earns his bread by the sweat of his brow,' " 
saying which, he drew on his well-worn but carefully- 
patched jacket, raised his cap with a gesture full of 
grace, strode hastily down the path, and was soon lost 
to view. Only the flavor was left to ruminate upon, for 
his pleasure had passed already ; the walls of his hum- 
ble home seemed to have contracted in size. He heard 
his mother while his hand was holding the door knqb, 
singing blithely " Home, sweet home." She used to sing 
it as a lullaby when he was a baby. He wiped his eyes 
with his coat-sleeve, went in and gave her a kiss, hung 
up his apology for a cap, sat down to eat his apple 
dumpling, that she had made for his dinner, told the 
querulous old grandfather how he came to be so long 
gone, all about the play of the morning, and there he 
stopped. He did not even hear the cry of delight the 
two listeners gave to think their boy should beat the 
whole of them. He thought of everything but the 
right, and that was the only fact worth thinking. That 
there were countless multitudes of brave, heroic natures^, 
struggling against an adverse fate, conquering their very* 
circumstances, wearing honestly their right to crest and 
fame, not as an accident of birth or fortune merely, but 
because " they had lived up to it." But this truth was not 
visible to the boy, quietly eating the savory food set be- 
fore him, entangled in his web of curious fancies. He 
became soon almost unconscious of the loving ones be- 
side him, in the formless, unhappy thoughts that for the 
first time filled him. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A GALLERY OF BEAUTY IN CENTRAL PARK. 

N this wonderful out-door gallery, where the 
mysterious forces of nature have long been 
working out the almost perfect artistic 
designs of Olmstead, Art has been finding 
appropriate settings for durable memorials of the great 
scholars and statesmen and heroes of the whole world. 
WJiat a strange fascination those marvelous bronze faces 
possess ; grand faces, each telling their story in their 
own way, all with the same inspiration. How perfectly 
at home, in this beautiful temple of nature, looks her 
greatest delineator, the "Bard of Avon," the princely 
metaphysician and astute moralist, of whom it has been 
so truly remarked, " That within his circle none could 
walk but he." The fine, classical face of " Walter Scott," 
recalling all the glorious creations of his gentle mind, 
his life, in itself, an epic. " Schiller," the genius and 
philosopher of Germany, art-historian and poet. " Hum- 
boldt," with his enormous brain, containing the cube of 
genius, looks a king of Cosmos. " Mazzini," the patriot 
^ of sunny Italy, seems yet contemplating, with gentle 
• obstinacy, the ideal freedom of his sad-eyed people. 
Time, indeed, has been powerless to separate the wise, 
and the span that has been thrown across the centuries 
is fairly bending under its weight of glory. Here, too, 
Morse, the great inventor, who, through the unprece- 
dented and heroic courage, enterprise, energy and devo- 
tion and patience of Cyrus W. Field, has girdled the 
earth with its belt of fire, thereby " making the whole 
world kin." 

Halleck, our own poet of society, limited ^o the hori- 
zon of a grateful people, lives still in ha^plesi. \s\^\x^WiK^ 
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J. Q. A. Ward's typical work of the " Citizen Soldier " is 
a masterpiece, in which a representative private in our 
historic Seventh is selected to embody the ideal of 
the highest type of citizen soldiery. As he stands there, 
firmly ready for instant duty, he still preserves the indi- 
viduality, self-respect, culture and high tone that belong 
to him. He stands for the utmost achievement of our 
national civilization — the citizen, enjoying every advan- 
tage of wealth, culture and society, who cheerfully takes 
his place in the ranks at his country's call. So long as 
such an ideal can be pronounced a fitting expression of 
actual metropolitan life, our country is indeed safe. To 
commemorate an event, the memorial is beautiful ; but 
the Boys in Blue, who dyed their garments royal purple 
in their life-blood, have gained a furlough from their 
graves, and all been reported to time. The sextons have 
been wronged, the tombs have been robbed ; such men 
never die ! 

The second work by this great American sculptor, 
the boldest and* most original, and which seems espe- 
cially intended to typify and commemorate the progress 
of civilization on this continent — the " Indian Hunter "-r- 
and which is the most faithful, vigorous, striking repre- 
sentative, by art, of the most stalwart type of the yet- 
unsubdued remnant of the former masters of this con- 
tinent ! Ward has carefully studied the wild Sioux of 
the Plains to some purpose ; and such a study no Grecian 
sculptor ever had, for sinewy strength, and extreme 
development of animal manhood ! The secret of centu- 
ries of bloody strife and massacres can be read in that 
fierce hunter's whole physique, every muscle of which 
speaks, as he crouches, unseen, with hand on the neck of 
his savage wolf-dog, searching and waiting for his game ! 
The eagle and the lioness and peacock are marvels in 
art, the latter illustrating the widespread destruction of 
human beauty to appease the animal appetite — or, as the 
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old Latin proverb expresses it — "gluttony kills more 
than the sword !'* 

Nature is made here to harmonize and adorn by 
contrast. The grand Terrace, leading down to the lake, 
with all its solidity and extent, is set into the bank that 
forms the background so that it seems a part of the land- 
scape ; and in front, in the center of the large area, rises, 
in simple majesty and beautiful significance, the great 
bronze, representing the " Angel at Bethesda." The mute 
figure, bending, in stately grace, over the pool, appeals 
strangely to the poetic sensibilities, until we can almost 
hear, in fancy, the invitation of the old prophet Isaias to 
" come, and buy the living water," flowing so miracu- 
lously from beneath her feet. 

This is a beautiful work of art, of which every Amer- 
ican woman should be proud — for it is the work of an 
American woman. Miss Emma Stebbins, the life-long 
friend and biographer of Charlotte Cushman, and sister 
of the man under whose presidency Central Park grew 
up to be an unequaled product of the art of landscape- 
gardening, Henry G. Stebbins. 

How calm and thoughtful, within the classic shade, in 
the rays of summer noon, or winter's fiercest blast, 
stands our greatest statesman, Daniel Webster, calmly 
contemplating the rapt faces of the assembly gathered 
about him, ere he shall begin to address them in his 
marvelous words ; endued with the same personal mag-^ 
netism, with power and force of utterance, still, as he tells 
them he has learned to leaven his philosophy of " human 
government," "State rights," "Constitution" and laws 
with more important lessons than Aristotle or Justinian 
ever taught ; and though far removed from scenes where 
men with fierce ambitions and wildest passions are yet at 
work upon the web of strife and doom, he repeats it that 
they are in danger of forgetting the maxims of the 
Fathers of the government, that they are fast losing 
their fiber and cohesion in neglecting to ^rocaot^ ^^'^ 
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reveal what those fathers so nobly created, so fairly be- 
gan, and that the Constitution should be left in its here- 
ditary and historic setting, with all its wise limitations ; 
and that, too intent upon their own schemes of self-ag- 
grandizement, they are fast outgrowing the simplicity of 
a republic, and are insensibly but surely drifting towards 
some stronger government that will allow them to enjoy 
all its advantages without discharging any of their poli- 
tical duties. He might tell them also of another govern- 
ment, more formidable, universal and vast, that they 
could neither hope to resist, tame nor subdue. Liberty, 
and Union, now and forever I one and inseparable ! 
Grander words have never fallen from human lips in 
Senate Iiall or Roman forum. They are a fitting doxol- 
ogy to our glorious Declaration of Independence. 

May we not indulge in the reasonable hope that this 
princely gift of our highly-esteemed and philanthropic 
citizen, Gordon W. Burnham, may instigate others among 
our millionaires to continue thus to enrich this beautiful 
temple of nature and art, and thereby become truly pub- 
lic benefactors. When the great orator has ceased to 
speak the crowd marches on indefinitely, with admiration 
challenged anew at each successive step, perceiving only 
"what is," while group after group, mayhap, are circling 
through all space about them, and the very atmosphere 
may be vibrating to vital breaths, while narrower visions 
have only power to encompass whatever of truth and 
beauty they had left behind them. 

And now they stand at last in the vestibule of that 
grand cathedral that nature has been building out of the 
dark corners of the earth. Never a sound of hammer 
has been heard among the workmen. The warm sun- 
shine, the summer rains, the healing dews, the unceasing 
activities in the wide bosom of the air, with all the 
vast envelopes of gases, that have proved sufficient to 
first form, then nourish and sustain the hundreds of 
pilasters of living green now pointing heavenward, full 
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of the mysterious magnetism of the crowd. The vast 
congregation move on, and stand upon the pavement of 
the temple itself. Further up, at the high altar, the great 
high priest may be breaking the bread of life to his 
hungering — even famishing — children. Invisible bells 
seem ringing through the air — through the open nave 
the sky is blue and smiling, tender as a mother's eye. 
The little ones are playing in the side aisles — in and 
out among the shadows that the waving branches of the 
trees have cast in long lines upon the grass ; but they 
do not disturb the great congregation that are singings 
joyously, the wonderful Gloria Excelsis, 

Ever since the days of Arnolfi and Bruneleschi, 
cathedral building has been going on till the old 
world has grown gray ; but not until Archbishop 
Hughes discovered the problem of turning the small 
coins of his people into a building fund, was hammer 
ever struck to graceful pilaster, fluted columns, or chisel 
set to fretted frieze. But the glistening pavements, the 
magnificent illuminated altar, the warm splendor of 
mosaics and glory of color grow dim and fade from our 
sight, when we gaze reverently upon this natural 
cathedral. 



CHAPTER XL. 



THE TAMMANY RING. THE SPECTER OF MISTRUST. 

UT alas ! upon all this feast of wide-spread 
beauty there were shadows, that were not 
made by waving branches — shadows of de- 
spair upon the faces of whole groups of men, 
who sought in shady arbors or less frequented places to 
escape, perhaps observation — and too m^ucb. ol \!ckfc cs^ax.- 
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ward sunshine that was dazzling to eyes full of far- 
seeing inward pain — men with fJices dull and lowering, 
forms filled with conflicting emotions, movements of 
strong lips, attitudes and manners full of menace and 
defiance. This confused and seething mass of human 
beings was silently revolving the great social problem 
of crust and cake. Worn and hard beset, their very pride 
kept them silent, and they looked upon each other as 
with strangers' eyes, even while they belonged to the 
great army of the sixty thousand workmen out of em- 
ployment. Where was the hope to exorcise the g^m, 
gaunt specter that stood upon the very threshold of their 
poor homes — the specter of want ? The chill airs and 
wintry winds had been too long familiar ; the scorch- 
ing heat or blinding storms, to be heeded by the army- 
like host, that had in battle been overthrown. It was 
the coffers of the capitalists that machinery filled — ^and the 
human machine fell back, or, at most, only the most intel- 
ligent were retained — what are the resources of the rest? 
they have still to live ! Many among them were totally un- 
fitted for any other vocation in life ; are they to become 
objects of charity ? The charitable and noble benefactions 
of this great city cannot afford more than a temporary 
relief. The device of society, to direct the labor of one 
man Co the service of another, and so create an inde- 
pendence for both, is divine in origin and in result. A 
proper division of labor should be the first social con- 
sideration in civil society. Why, then, are the faces of 
the poor pinched ? why are they filled with moans and 
anguish superhuman? It was because all the public 
works ceased, private institutions shut down, or worked 
their force on half time ; then did the dependent poor 
not only suffer from their loss of their occupation, but 
worry, disease and crime was only too often the result 
of their poverty. The rapidly-made fortunes of the eras 
of prosperity were dissipated in this city ; the rulers in 
high places had become demoralized. Wholesale rob- 
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bery and corruption had been the rule in municipal man- 
agement, and the sowing of evil had been for many years 
on the mo^t liberal scale ; and while the city was saturated 
with their rioting and plundering, "the purple of its 
power was trailing the dust." It was then that the sandy 
foundation began to crumble, but not visibly until the 
panic of 1873, when all legitimate business shrank at the 
paralyzing touch of the giant specter of Mistrust, that 
had arisen out of the chaos, and stood like a haunter upon 
the threshold, as a presiding genius over a country deso- 
lated by long yeSrs of financial debauchery and rottenness. 
That specter presided over many a hollow feast in 
mortgaged palaces, and took the ring out of once cheer- 
ful voices, and turned the daily promenade up and down 
Broadway into a kind of chronic funeral procession. 
With all the once flowing streams of capital frozen at 
their fount, is it anyrr^nder that the faces of the poor 
became wan and despairing? or that a baleful and 
blighting shadow was cast over all human affairs, that 
seemed fairly to take all the good out of God's best 
gifts. The city had been ruled by a power more potent and 
despotic than any monarchy ; » power that penetrated 
with its briberies and corruption to the legislative halls, 
where the very iron of law bent like an osier twig to the 
hand of gold. Every man, with here and there a noble 
exception, had his price ; meanwhile, tax -payers, groan- 
ing under their enormous burdens, saw the public treas- 
ures being depleted of its precious millions, saw the 
curious devices by which the human vampire, the " Tam- 
many Ring," was forged, while the hundreds of mouths 
of this vast octopus were drinking up the morals of our 
people ; and by relaxing the bonds of society, crushing 
with its slimy tentacles many a noble manhood. All 
this time the Babylonish princes continued their feast- 
ing. " They praised the gods of gold, and of silver, of 
br^s, of iron, of wood and of stone." Their once 
bumble homes had turned, as by ma^ic, into Fifth 
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avenue palaces, while their wives and daughters were 
clothed "like unto a king's, in gorgeous apparel," 
decked out with rarest jewels, gems flashing from necks 
and arms, and diamonds flashing from the very latchets of 
their shoes. But foi all these flaunting emblems of 
unearned wealth, there came, at last, a dreadful pay-day, 
wlien "the handwriting appeared upon the wall." Then 
the just and the unjust, rich and poor, all suffered. 
When the evil specter began to distress men they were 
made to feel, that, as it never came uncalled, they had 
courted its coming. So it never would depart, until its 
mission was fulfilled. They were also made to realize 
that the true light is needed for all human affairs, busi- 
ness and government. 

Not alone was the evil confined to municipal man- 
agement, but in railway and private corporations the 
most reckless extravagance existed ; the perversion of 
trust funds were of daily occurrence, while an utter de- 
fiance of private rights were the common vices, re- 
deemed for a time by apparent success and impunity. 
Society had to suffer in general by the reaction. The 
penitentiaries were filled, the widows and orphans 
were beggared, while it did seem that the God of 
justice had ceased to interfere in human affairs. When 
all this sort of insanity had exploded by failure and ex- 
posure, then, one after another gigantic frauds col- 
lapsed — each successive development leading to many 
more ; and these are the causes that made the times per- 
ilous for the hopes of the people ; enforced idleness and 
beggary among the poor ; all the great social processes 
that had united to civilize, became paralyzed ; the over- 
stocking of the laborers had increased, while the mar- 
kets were diminished for production. The rapidly made 
fortunes in the eras of prosperity were dissipated, the 
era of financial disaster set in. The popular mind, that had 
been preparing for this crisis, were no more prepared 
whtn it came than were the lost in the Apocalyptic 
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vision. The records of the real estate of New York 
presented many curious features ; the man that was so 
fortunate to own his house could raise money to tide 
over the evil days, till two-thirds almost of all the prop- 
erty of Manhattan was mortgaged — but what of the man 
without any resources ? 




CHAPTER XLI. 

AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF ELSIE WARD. 

|URNS, you had better mind your own affairs," 
said little Elsie Ward, in the greatest excite- 
ment. " When mamma is out, I am mis- 
tress. I want a bowl of soup, instantly !** 

" There ain't any. And I am tired of that old soup- 
pot, from one month's end to the other ! It is save bones 
and make soup, for all the beggars in town. Besides, I 
ain't going to have my kitchen always mussed up, with 
them setting round," said the woman, defiantly; "so 
there now !" 

" If mamma was here, you wouldn't dare to turn any 
one away such a day as this. I wish you was out in it — 
I just do ! I wouldn't care, if you got wet to the skin. 
You are as mean as you can be ! Take an armful of that 
wood— fix the fire in the sitting-room ! Goody shan't sit 
in your ugly old kitchen !" And so saying she retreated, 
leading the poor, old, forlorn creature to the next apart- 
ment. 

Burns came in with the armful of wood, grumbling 
all the while she raked the dying embers together. Elsie, 
busy about the rocking-chair of her strange guest, with 
a tender foresight caring for all her needs, watched the 
blaze start up, with the greatest satisfaction expressed in 
her eager young face. 
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" Now, Bums, make a good cup of tea, as the soup is 
out ; and if you've got anything else good, get it, quick ! 
for Goody is almost starved, as well as frozen — " before 
she finished, Burns raised her hands, aghast. 

" I can't ; indeed I can't, Miss Elsie ! I hain't but one 
drawing in the house. And your pa won't come home 
to-night in this storm, to bring any. And your ma'll be 
all beat out when she gets home — trapesing over town to 
carry vittles to them poor creeturs over there ! And I 
must keep it for her, when she does come — so there !" 

" Burns, go and make that tea, quicker than light- 
ning !" said the wrathful child, stamping her small feet 
"Don't stand there talking to me, or you'll be sorry 
when mamma comes !" And Burns went, growling 
about the dreadful tempers of spoiled children in general, 
and Miss Elsie in particular, who stood watching, with 
greatest satisfaction, the last mouthful of tea and toast 
disappear down Goody's throat. 

Before this time, however, she had become sufficiently 
well acquainted with her old guest to inquire how many 
grandchildren she had, and expressed the greatest sur^ 
prise when she was infornied that she had neither chil- 
dren nor grandchildren. 

Now, notwithstanding all her little imperious will 
and ungovernable temper, little Elsie had as warm and 
tender a heart as ever beat. And at the lonelv condition 
of the old creature before her, sympathetic tears sprang 
to her eyes at once. 

" I am so sorry for you. I wish my papa was rich as 
he was once, and I would make you come and live here, 
and you would not be lonesome any more. And my 
mamma would knit stockings for you to keep your warm, 
too." 

The old faded eyes were wandering over the child's 
face with a strange intentness, while she listened to the 
tender, loving voice. 

** Are you like your mamma, miss ?" 
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''I am like my mamma some, but I look like my papa, 
but I am like myself most. Maybe you would like to 
see my papa ; he is grand, and everybody says my mamma 
is a beauty." 

With more alacrity than the stranger had yet shown, 
she followed the child into the parlor, where, side by 
side, hung the full-length portrait's of husband and 
wife. 

" Maybe you would like some music too, Goody. So 
while you look at papa and mamma, I will play for you. 
I only know two tunes, through. Old Lang Syne, and 
Home, Sweet Home." 

" There now," said the impulsive child, " I am so sorry 
I made you cry. Is it because you haven't any home ? I 
wish we were not poor." 

" Are you very poor then, miss ? You have so much 
here to make you happy. I know plenty of rich people 
that would envy you." 

" I should think rich people would always be happy, 
my mamma was. She used to go round and do good to 
everybody, and now she has not much for ourselves. 
But she says there is always enough to divide." 

" I suppose your papa has some rich relations that 
will die some day and leave him all their money, then 
he will be glad." 

** I guess we can get along without wanting any one 
to die. I don't think that sounds nice. I don't like you 
as well as I did. My papa has only one relation, and he 
writes to her ever so many letters, and she never answers 
them ; but papa loves her all the same, because she is his 
cousin, you see, and is so sorry because she has to live 
without any one to love her ; and he wrote in his letter 
the other day that if she wanted me to go and visit her 
that I might, and maybe she has got a piano and I would 
play for her." But at that moment she heard her mother's 
voice. " Now, Goody, there is my mamma, you come see 
her." The irate Burns was telling her story. " Miss EUia 
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was in the right," said her mother, in her quiet, incisive 
voice, the way she had when surprised or annoyed. " I 
should not have thought you would have turned even a 
dog away on such a day as this." Every word penetrated 
through the half open doorway, where the stranger 
listened breathlessly, while the expression of her face 
was curiously condensed. 

** Mamma, Burns has told you a story. She is no 
miserable beggar, at all. I made her take off her shoes, 
because her feet were so awful wet, and she was just as 
clean as clean could be. And I played my tunes for her, 
and she cried ; I guess, because she was so poor and 
lonesome. She stood and looked at you and papa, ever 
and*ever so long." 

" Then you have had her in the parlor. I am afraid 
my little girl will let her heart run away with her judg- 
ment one of these days. Now I guess I will not want 
to change my dress, as my feet are dry ; we will go 
and see your — what is her name ?" 

" I don't know. I called her Goody, and she smiled, 
but she did not offer to tell me her name, and somehow, 
I didn't know how to ask her." 

And holding her little girl by one hand, and her limp 
dress in the other, the gentle, gracious lady entered the 
room where stood the less fortunate woman, with a 
quiet, intuitive feeling that comprehends at a glance 
that it was just as Elsie had expressed it ; no ordinary 
mendicant that occupied it. 

" My little girl, I trust, has been trying to make 
you Comfortable, madam. Be seated," said the hostess, 
in her kindest manner possible, handing her a chair. 

"She is a very kind-hearted little miss," was the 
answer, in a low voice of no ordinary tone. " I should 
not have started to-day if I had anticipated such a storm. 
I am sorry to have given any trouble, but I shall soon 
move on. I am rested and comforted now," with a very 
meaning smile. " I tUitik the heaviest rain has passed." 
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She spoke with evident embarrassment, and even her 
thanks, while expressed in a kindly manner, showed 
plainly that she was not accustomed to accepting favors 
from any one. 

" I cannot think of your going out such a night as 
this. You must rest until to-morrow. We can make 
you comfortable. My servant was rude. I beg you to 
excuse her." When had the boundary line been passed, 
that converted the humble suppliant at the kitchen door, 
into the elegant Mrs. Ward's guest ? 

With a hesitancy, that puzzled herself, Mrs. Ward 
waited for an opportunity to ask her name ; but while 
her visitor brightened perceptibly each moment, and 
now and then she felt the strange eyes fixed intently 
upon her face, she found it impossible, just as the child 
had done, to turn questioner. Those same eyes had a 
restless way of following Elsie around the room, and of 
resting on Thorndyke's portrait, as well. And when, at 
last, she insisted upon going on her way, she offered 
no remonstrance to the carriage that was placed at her 
service. 

" Where shall I tell the boy to drive you," said the 
bewildered hostess. 

" To the depot. I take the night train for New York," 
was the quiet answer. " I suppose you would like to 
know who you and your little daughter have so kindly 
been entertaining, but for reasons of my own, I shall 
only be called by fny new name ; and now, will the little 
one give Goody one kiss before we part ?" 

Elsie looked up with her full, clear face into the 
speaker's. " Yes ; I don't much care if I do !" 

She was agile as a kitten, and instantly climbed upon 
the steps and leaned over, threw both arms around the 
old lady, and gave her three hearty kisses " sailor 
fashion." The old eyes were full of tears. "Good-by! 
I say. Goody ! when you come this way again you bet- 
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ter stop in and see us. I am going to learn a new 
piece." 

" And I say," answered back the old lady, "that when 
your aunty writes for you to come and see her, you bet- 
ter make up your mind to go, and make a good, long 
visit." 

" Do you know her ?" said the child, in the greatest 
state of excitement, clapping her little hands. "Will 
you tell her I am knitting her a purse all by myself?" 

" Yes ! I can, I suppose, tell her. You better keep 
it, for she is the ugliest, disagreeable old woman that ever 
lived. Good-by!" 

" I don't want to ever see you ag^in," shouted back 
the child. " You are as bad as Burns, telling stories 
about people, and I hate you for it," and the in- 
dignant child clenched her small hands defiantly. 
" My papa knows her better than you or anybody else, 
and he says she is good, and we all love her ; and you 
hate her. I'll tell him as soon as ever he comes home, 
you hateful old thing !" 

Full of mortification, the mother stood speechless be- 
fore the little fury. The old creature's enjoyment only 
added to the child's excitement, and, as the carriage 
drove' away, the wrathful little one was still blazing with 
temper, shaking her small fist and making faces, strug- 
gling to loose herself from her distressed mother's arms. 
At the depot the train was almost in sight. 

The boy waited for the card that he carried back to 
his mistress, which contained these words : 

" Augusta, the child is a Ward through and through, 
and she is faithful, besides. I like that. She'll do. .Tell 
Thorn I have made you a visit. I will write him from 
the city. Your cousin, 

" Mary Morton. 
"P. S. — I am going to alter my will." 
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" Bums, you know a great sight ; don't you ?" said 
the boy, tossing up his gold piece ; " beggars don't scat- 
ter gold like goblins." 

The elegant and prosperous Thomdyke Ward had 
been for over a quarter of a century an object of hatred 
and all uncharitableness in the eyes of Mary Morton, 
spinster, ever since he had refused to fulfill his part of 
the marriage contract which their respected fathers had 
arranged for the two, when they were little more than 
children. As a relative, of course, he regarded her, and 
had inherited the same clannish feeling that animated 
the little Elsie to fight for her that she never saw. She 
was a cousin to love^— not a wife to mairy ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the little Mary had learned to love him, and it 
was the love of her whole life ; and after he had scorned 
her she sat down to brood over her misfortunes. She 
saw no company, but lived with her books and her two 
servants in a portion of her house. She read, from time 
to time, all the letters — sincere and friendly letters — that 
he wrote. Sometimes she would, in the early years, have 
three or four a year, but latterly, one or two at the most. 
She never answered one of them ; still, he never omitted 
what seemed to be a duty. In the meantime she had 
adopted the son of her housekeeper, who came to her as 
a widow with her babe. The little one amused her 
weary hours. The mother saw her advantage, and re- 
solved to make the most of it. The boy was educated. 
Everything was done to improve him. 

There was a feeling of pride in the lonely woman's 
bosom, as she consulted her future plans regarding him. 
She never allowed her cousin's interests to enter her 
mind ; besides, she had an heir of her own, she would show 
a scholarly gentlemen before she got through. But all 
the advantages in the world could not have supplied even 
the first instinct to that ignoble mind. And even her 
partial eyes were quick to discover that common grati- 
tude and good manners were both lacking, " V^V^nr-?^ 
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bred in the bone," she often thought to herself a true 
proverb. As this youth grew older, and understood his 
position better, he began to take in various ways advan- 
tage of it. He tried to widen the breach between his 
benefactress and her sole relative, threw in her way every- 
thing likely to disparage his interests. Pampered into 
ingratitude, his common mind was filled with wildest 
schemes for his future emolument. He had secretly 
been united to a girl of the lowest character, and this 
coming to the ears of his benefactress had precipitated a 
most violent scene between them, which left a most un- 
pleasant impression. Some kind of light came into her 
long prejudiced mind, that she resolved to follow. As 
we have said before, the rich Thorn Ward had been an 
object of hatred. She had heard of his flawless pros- 
perity for years with envy, heard of his beautiful wife, 
of his children — the little one that died was named after 
her. She had that letter still ! But she had never seen 
him, wife, or child, and there was a time when she had 
said she never should. She watched patiently for his 
failure, and then she rejoiced. Perhaps he would need 
help — but no, the precious young scamp had told her 
that her cousin had failed with a full pocket. This was 
worse than all. Theirs had been an honest race. They 
were proud and ambitious, but every one of them had 
been honest gentlemen throughout. She had rather 
given half her fortune to have wiped out the disgrace. 
Then two whole years passed and not one line had been 
received. It was so unlike Thorn. Perhaps he was tired 
of writing. Perhaps he was too proud. No, he was 
ashamed to write — he was dishonest. 

At last, she was moved strangely ; some thinfrs hap- 
pened that she could not understand, that perplexed 
her ; she saw in the near future a want that, rich as she 
was, she had not the power to supply. She found her- 
self, for some reason, alone in the house, without house- 
keeper or her son. A. very xate occurrence, for she felt 
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quite a prisoner, for some cause ; not restrained of her 
liberty in any wise, but conscious of a constant espion- 
age over her every word and act. If she desired to go 
to the city on business, it was the most natural thing in 
the world that Charles should be there to attend her. 
Now was her time ; the cook understood the situation 
exactly, and on this occasion came to the assistance of 
her lady with alacrity. She had no cause to feel any 
love for the two absentees. A suit of her own garments 
soon arrayed her mistress, and in less time than it takes 
to write it, she was on her way to her cousin's home, 
less than fifteen miles distant. There were reasons why 
she adopted the disguise ; her object would be the better 
secured. We already know of the happy results of 
Goody's visit to her kinsman's humble home. And this 
is how it came about that our sweet and gracious 
lady fell back into her old habits of doing good and 
noble deeds, in the old haunts of the city. They are not 
as rich as they were, but they have a pleasant, com- 
fortable home, and an independence. The saucy, willful 
little Elsie has grown to be a handsome, stylish girl, 
and has lovers now ; but she is still the same wayward 
girl. She is not at all one of the goody sort ; she prides 
herself upon always saying just what she thinks. At a 
very short notice she gets up a quick color in her face, in 
fact, she sputters just a's much as she did ; but she is the 
idol of Aunt Mary, who still uses her red silk purse. 
Take it altogether, they are a very happy household. 

Cultured people and people of genius soon fell back 
into their old ways of dropping in at Thorn Ward's. 
There were many of the old friends to welcome them 
back. Literary workmen, doing an honest day's work, 
are seated side by side with the magnates of the city. 
There are no fantastic pretenses, by master or mistress, 
hidden away from the common view, for it was known 
among them all that, while their rich relative carried the 
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loaf under her own arm, a goodly portioa had been cut 
off for her kinsman. 

The pet name of Goody still clings to her. Elsie 
defended her claim to it right royally, and in such a con- 
clusive manner that the logic of her argument was as 
startling as it was novel ; and her adversaries beat a dis- 
orderly retreat. 

As to the happy Miss Morton, she enjoyed life, and 
her new inheritance of relatives, to the fullest extent. It 
was for Cousin Gussie to oversee her rich and becoming 
toilets, to give the proper lengths to the black satin 
trains, and to pick out the right shades of lavender for 
her head-dresses. In fact, it was Cousin Gussia that 
threw over that old life all its new graces and pleasant* 
nesses. She worked with her everywhere. Every kindly 
caution the careful friend enjoined, for a consideration 
of prudence in the manner of charities, was so happily 
received, that she almost felt like asking an excuse for 
offering it, before she was through with it. 

To do justice, love mercy and walk humbly, was the 
great aim of Mrs. Ward's life. She, too, came back into 
her inheritance with a fuller sense of gratitude for all 
her joys, and gathered wisdom from her trials. She had 
no life to waste or mar. She was to live a blameless 
future, so far as possible. Her heart leaps, with a pas- 
sionate love, to that only child ; and she listened, often 
with amazement and a growing trouble, to the some- 
times rash utterances of those heedless young lips ; but 
a fearless, innocent courage glances from the blue eyes, 
while as yet all the joy, peace and brightness of exist- 
ence are hers. No ship of hope has ever gone dowa 
upon her charmed sea. And, as Goody says, she has the 
way of making the whole house fragrant with the fresh- 
ness and sweetness of her presence. Happy Elsie Ward ! 

And how about the young man upon whom she lav- 
ished so much time and money ? Well, she gave him his 
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choice of accepting five thousand dollars, or a place in 
Sing Sing, for purloining her money and letters ; and he 
wisely chose the former. 




CHAPTER XLII. 

WHERE WINDS WERE SOFT, AND WOODS WERE GREEN. 

HE . gray Old World possessed many curious 
wonders to CI em's. admiring eyes. Before the 
marble gods of Italy she bowed down in 
reverence, until every adjective and adverb 
had been ,e:¥hausted, and there was no more language to 
expfess her bewildering joy. Michel Angelo's " Moses 
and David;" "Hector and Ajax," by Can ova ; and in 
Rome the " Lost Pleiad," by Rogers, filled her with de- 
light. " What a pity it is that he will have to die before the 
world knows how great he is. A century hence, and our 
Rogers will be another Canova. I shall always be glad 
that I had the privilege of standing face to face with 
this great living artist. . I did not wonder that even 
senseless marble could be made to live and feel beneath 
his glowing, earnest eyes." She discusses, as. quite au 
fait, Guido Reni, Carpaccio, Andrea del Sarto, Sassa- 
farrato, Fra Atigelico, Murillo, and declared it the great- 
est mistake, and unpardonable, the attempt to frame in 
such pictures as Raphael's "Transfiguration ;" or "The 
Assumption," by Titian ; or Notte's " Adoration of 
the Shepherds." The frame seems superfluous — an im- 
pertinence, even -^such pictures fill all space ; you cannot 
frame them in with all the gilt bands in the world ; but 
you may shock the sensitive eye by a very bad taste. If 
there must be a frame, let it be of black, that will not 
break the lines of light, and reverie. 

These letters, filled with joyous irrelevaacleSv^\ftas»ssX. 
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digressions, bright conclusions, all keeping pace with their 
straying footsteps, that now loitered, and then hastened, 
as the mood of the travelers suggested, were read with 
the greatest delight by their respective owners. It af- 
forded Marjorie the only unalloyed pleasure she had in 
those days, in conning them over, either in her own 
room, or while straying through the woods, wearied of 
the rebellious sadness that was apt to assail her within 
doors ; for even in Conway the girl soon found herself 
drifting in the old way of maneuvering on her sister's 
account, until she grew fidgety and nervous as matters 
began to look perilous for Allen's interests. She had 
been waiting for her parents to speak. She had been 
waiting for the word that Lilian had promised — unless 
the lattier reposed the promised confidence, she must re- 
main in the dark as to its truth. She was more anxious 
now, because there was some truth to learn. The elder 
sister looked provokingly at her ease those days, and 
only answered the glowing appeal in Marjorie's eyes 
with her careless, perplexing smile. The indirectness of 
her movements toward her real designs were a positive 
distress to the girl ; as, for instance, she would weary of 
the monotony and her mother's eye indoor, and declare 
that she was fairly sick for a walk. Once outside the 
house, she would tell Marjorie that she must stop one 
moment in the vestry to see to some reference in a book, 
and would soon join her — to walk on. After a while 
the pair would appear together, utterly unconscious that 
they were objects of pained regard and curiosity. Mar- 
jorie's heart was sore. How had this sister fallen in her 
estimation ! A sense of injury, too, stung her to the 
very quick. How rapid the declension had been ! Let 
the consequences have been what they might, she had 
been too careful of her. 

There was a little more reticence in her manner to- 
ward the clergyman, as the two came up with her, as 
she observed the unasuaY ammation in her sister's face 
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it too often lacked. The drooping eyelids, the conscious 
$mile hovering about the mouth, the flutter of added 
color to the usually pale face, all filled her with per- 
plexity, and her thoughts went wandering over the sea. 
She wondered if Allen had ever seen his betrothed look 
like this. What could have wrought such a change in 
Lilian ? her whole nature seemed developing itself 
under some sweet influence in the sunshine of some new 
kind of happiness, that was developing all sorts of graces 
and charms ; delicate fancies and tender softnesses, be- 
gan to come forth shyly, day by day ; to every one else 
but poor Marjorie, she was the very soul of loving kind- 
ness. A few hours of this kind of stubborn thinking 
was sufficient to fill the younger girl with rebellion, at 
the absolute tyranny held so long over her, till her very 
judgment as well as free-will, were all fettered ; then, 
thoughts of pride and injury had the ascendency, and 
she set herself in great firmness toward the two ; fully 
resolved that things should no longer remain as they 
were, without her parents' knowledge. She was free to 
confess to herself that she never had been quite as gen- 
erous toward Mr. Clinton as she might have been, and 
now the manner of her sister, only added to his preju- 
dice. It might be because he troubled her ; she was not 
apt to be unjust to any one. 

They wandered on for the whole afternoon of that 
long summer day, full of its quiet and serene beauty ; 
the blue heavens, the gorgeous, misty hills, were lovely 
in their calm repose. Marjorie seated herself at the foot 
of a tree, a short distance from the others. She wonder- 
ed if the disturbed love between her sister and herself 
would ever be what it was in the blissful, irrevocable 
past. She weaned of the half -starved, half-banished 
feeling, and took out Clem's last letter, and even that 
troubled her. How fast the pains and anguish of life 
was taking hold of her, as she read over again for a 
dozen times, the one sentence : '^ I shall be ^lad^lox &^- 
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len's sake, when we go home. We all feel, although 
he never complains, that he is not well, or that some- 
thing is not quite right with him. It is nothing we can 
speak of, for he gives us no chance ; Aunty and I talk 
it over. Marjorie ! I do not dare tell you what I fear ; 
you have sealed my lips, and I have been just a bit 
afraid of you ever since. He looks something brighter 
this morning, and I was much surprised, when I told him 
I was writing, and if he had any message to send, and 
he answered me in a very quick manner, which is so un- 
usual with him, * Yes, you may give Marjorie my love.' 
I did not dare to look up, and kept on writing ; but 
Aunty says his face looked very pale. He had a long 
letter from Lilian yesterday, which took him half the 
night to answer." 

She folded the letter up carefully, and sat, half dis- 
solved between her thoughts and feelings, realizing fully 
that a little patient schooling of her heart and mind 
would be necessary, now that Allen was coming home. 
Then she fell into a brooding mood ; and the old words 
came for the thousandth time to her lips, within the last 
year : " Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friend." The chill mists of 
reality were chasing her sunny dreams away with a 
painful awakening. She recalled to mind a verse that 
she had often read : 

** Lie still, lie still, my anxious heart ; 

My silent heart, my silent heart, lie still and break. 
Life, and the world, and mine own self are changed, 
And all for a dream's sake !" 

When Marjorie lifted her eyes it was already getting 
late. Her sister's light laugh broke up^n her ear. She 
caught with it a few words of nonsense, that had too 
much of real feeling in it. She could see the pretty 
head, leaning so gracefully upon one white little hand, 
the fair face, all in a rosy ^low, looking up with half 
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shyness into the earnest, brave face bending-so fixedly - 
even anxiously — over her. With a curious sense of the 
impropriety of things, the girl, with a manner somewhat 
disturbed and haughty, appeared before them, announc- 
ing her intention of returning home instantly. With a 
wistful, new-grown habit of observation, the indignant 
brown eyes swept over the two faces before her. A host 
of ugly feelings once more took possession of her, till all 
the bad spirits were waging war with each other in her 
vexed mind. Marjorie walked on, obstinate and gloomy, 
trying to solve the mystery that was insolu];)le. It was 
hardly possible that, with all the jarring events of the 
afternoon stirring them, to preserve any real equanimity 
of manner. Marjorie, outwardly calm, resolutely watched 
the pair, with vigilant, angry eyes. But the door of 
silence was thrown wide open when, at the edge of the 
wood, where the two roads branched off from the main 
one, Mr. Clinton, with a grave smile, tried to take her 
hand at parting. Heedless of Lilian's grieved surprise, 
the younger girl broke out in angry utterances. 

** I will not give you my hand, Mr. Clinton. What 
right have you to treat my father with such disre- 
spect ? I do not think yowr fine ssk becoming in a clergy- 
man at all. And it is a sin and a shame for you two to 
sacrifice as good a man as Allen Fairfax." The words 
fell in a distinct tone, cold, steady, unfaltering. 

Lilian looked disappointed, the clergyman puzzled, 
as he said, with unusual dignity : " Miss Marjorie, I had 
supposed your sister's word sufficient to have given you 
confidence in — " 

But the girl, full of impetuous excitement, and with 
impulsive defiance, broke in tIpC)n him. 

"Then you and my sister have combined against me, 
knowing all the peculiar difficulties into which your con- 
duct has forced me. What right has she to get me out 
for the purpose of taking a walk with me, when her ul- 
terior motive is to spend the afternoon in yowY ^ci^\s^, 
15 
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If you have any reason for such strange conduct, I have 
a right to know it !" 

Lilian drew her light figure up haughtily. " Marjoric ! 
I should hate myself if I really believed myself guilty of 
all the subterfuges you have accused me of. When cir- 
cumstances will let you read all my motives, my hopes 
and fears, even you will pardon the devious paths I 
have been obliged to pursue to attain the desired end. 
And you will have to trust me a few days longer, in pa- 
tience." 

" Patience, and trust, I begin to almost hate the 
words," said the angry girl impatiently, far from any 
mood of mercy. " You have taken all truth and pleasure 
for months out of my life — you keep me in a cold sweat 
— I am so wretched, so miserably wretched !" she added, 
with a nervous shiver. 

Moved by an irresistible impulse, Mr. Clinton 
again put forth his hand. 

" Do not touch me," she said, drawing herself away, 
while her breath came laboriously, throwing back the 
proffered hand in great rudeness ; but there was a sob in 
the voice ; and by this time she was looking out of her 
father's eyes. 

" I cannot bear to see you so unhappy, Miss Marjoric. 
I am sure the peculiar circumstances — " 

Again the girl broke in, the softer look had gone. 

** No combination of circumstances will justify me 
any longer in deviating from the truth." 

" I do not see that we have any choice in the matter, 
Lilian," said Mr. Clinton, questioningly. **Let us end 
this suspense." 

A strange difference passed over Lilian's face at his 
words and action. " No, it is not your fault, or mine, 
that this thing has happened. We have done our best. 
Marjorie shall wait ; besides, she exaggerates the case." 

It had for some moments been evident that the 
speaker had been trying to keep a firm hold upon the 
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reins of her temper ; and Mr. Clinton was almost 
startled at the pale, fixed face she turned toward him. 

Marjorie's lips formed something, but no sound issued 
from them, as she stood without one clear thought in her 
brain, with her beautiful eyes full of their trouble. 

Take them as they stood, in the fast-fading light of 
that summer day, they were worth studying in their 
individual characters. Marjorie, with her sternly-upright 
air, looking in defiance, as if her mind had quite for- 
gotten her features, and with all her better feelings gone 
far beyond their register. There is something new in 
the manner even in which she holds the light zephyr 
shawl about her drooping shoulders, as she follows, the 
current of events, so out of their natural courses. She 
has caught, more than once, the strange look that has 
passed between the two. She has seen the glance of 
intense compassion, of tender sympathy, in the minister's 
calm eyes. He has made her understand that he is long- 
ing to speak the truth that is trembling on his very lips. 
And she knows, also, that it is for Lilian's sake that he 
is withholding it. Mr. Clinton, looking at her suddenly, 
thinks a spell had fallen upon her — she seemed so far 
away from him. What made her so full of antagonism 
toward him } Her eyes, so clear and frank with others, 
were scarcely ever raised to his. She had not spoken fox 
weeks, save in monosyllables, and then in a way to 
hurt his pride and feelings ; and now she had wounded 
him outright. And he looked into the half averted 
face, and beseeching eyes, with a great pity stirring 
within him. His face was, as usual, almost colorless, 
while the mouth, heretofore betokening energy and 
endurance, now seemed almost weak. He was about the 
medium height, with a square, well-knit frame. His 
eyes had, assuredly, a most peculiar way of looking in 
the distance ; his entire manner was stamped with good 
breeding ; and he possessed mind and intellect enough 
to have ruled an entire kingdom. Fox ^o^o\x\i^^^s^a3a.> 
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his expression was unnaturally peculiar, changing, Pro- 
teus-like, with his feelings as well as his words at one 
time, while at other, gleams played, few or far between, 
like summer lightning, over the rapt face. He looked 
like one sober in thought and given to great devotion in 
a life- long service of patience. But it was in the power 
of the fair Lilian alone to bring a wealth of expression, 
and kindle that marble face with an ideal beauty and 
radiance peculiarly its own. The event of the last few 
moments had the effect of producing a new dignity and 
stateliness in his manner, as impressive as it was becom- 
ing and reverential. 

Meanwhile, Lilian stands, with a strange smile curl- 
ing her lips, her pride, astir, has sent the red blood ting- 
ling through her veins, until a scarlet flush has settled 
down in her delicate cheeks. But she is conscious of the 
feeling of strength and contentment stealing through 
her, and she is again irresistibly drawn towards this man, 
and for the first time she is beginning to understand the 
mysterious influence that she has been unable for weeks 
either to account for or dispel. It was another part of 
that inexplicable mystery that had seized her at the 
first mention of his name, of the vague interest that he 
had excited in her imagination before she had even be- 
held him. The simple message to herself contained in 
Aunt Doris' letter, was charged with an electric attraction 
from the soul of this stranger, though they had never 
before exchanged one syllable, it was the unspoken lan- 
guage of one everlasting soul to another. Henceforth, 
all in the life of this girl was disorder. Her very 
thoughts were fascinated, her very dreams were filled 
with strange images of some one calling upon her for 
sympathy — true-felt and earnest — calling as out of the 
very depths of his being. 

Out of the most profound reveries she had aroused 

her to look around, and inquire anxiously who had 

called her name ! Out oi the fierce storm, whose Ijgitit* 
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ning had blasted the very tree that had stood for twenty- 
one years imbedded beneath the earth, she had listened 
to the mysterious voice that had called her, and had an- 
swered, with all her mental force : ** I hear you, I am 
coming." She had never felt such a strange sensation as 
when standing for the first time face to face with him ; 
some idea that she had met him in some other stage of ex- 
istence possesses her fully. She seemed in some hazy 
dream, from which his deep lowered voice aroused her. 
It is not a steady voice, but the hand that takes her cold 
fingers for the first time, though trembling, is warm and 
pleasant, while her feebler vital current courses through 
her veins like liquid flame at his touch. He had spoken 
once, and she had not answered. She was only conscious 
of a vibration in the air. And when he said for a second 
time, "Are you very tired, Lilian ?** she took no notice 
even of his familiarity, but answered abstractedly, looking 
away from him, " I do not know." 




CHAPTER XLIII. 

TEARS THAT DIMMED THE SWEET LOOKS OF NATURE. 

|N the first few months of their acquaintance 
Mr, Clinton had led her to talk of herself, 
of her home life, of her betrothed, of all her 
flirtations ; in fact, in that space of time he 
was quite as familiar with all her thoughts and habits of 
life as though he had known her always. He even took 
it upon himself to condemn in some measure the useless, 
luxurious life she was leading. 

" You have been wasting much time in frivolous 
things. You have not been sufficiently in earnest in 
anything." 
jj^he idea was as new as wonderful, that th\% ?k.^:^'ax^:oX. 
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stranger should drag out all her affairs, and discuss 
them in such plain words. She had never heard such 
words before. Naturally, her first feeling was one of 
indignation. She turned her angry face in his direction, 
she encountered his grave and unfathomable eyes search- 
ing it. His manner was not more determined and 
commanding than usual, but the assumption of superior- 
ity was as effectual as though she already felt a yoke 
against her white throat ; the wrathful words die on her 
lips, and, hardly sensible of what she is really doing, she 
walks quickly away. In her own room the sense of 
humiliation was fearfully oppresi^sive. The impertinence 
of the man is absurd ! What right had he to come into 
her life and wield such an influence — what right, indeed ? 
She spends some time in thinking what she will say the 
very first time she again meets him. Curls herself down 
in the corner of the lounge, falls asleep, completely tired 
out. 

That afternoon she offers, much to Aunt Doris' 
amazement, to visit two of the parishioners, who are on 
the sick list. Aunt Doris fixes the small basket of jelly 
and fruit, and is so loud in her praises of the girl's 
thoughtf ulness, that the quick blood rushes to her cheeks. 
The afternoon passed pleasantly enough ; she had read 
a few chapters to Mrs. Hopkins, who was too blind to 
read for herself ; delivered some comforting message 
to Grandma Slade, from Aunt Doris, and was on her way 
home with her empty basket, when the object of her 
thoughts appeared beside the road with his hands full 
of flowers. The color flies to her face, and she does not 
see the proffered hand. 

" Let these make peace between us," putting the 
flowers in her hand. " My regard is too sincere to per- 
mit me again to offend you. You have been brought up 
carefully, but you are careless of what is right ; you are 
too fertile -n resentments and indignations. I leave you 
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to yourself. Have you enjoyed your visits to Dame 
Hopkins and Grandma Slade ?" 

All the while he had been addressing her, the girl 
had been hunting through her mind for the words she 
fully intended to speak when they met ; but, do what she 
would, she was utterly bewildered for an answer. 

What she did say, and this, with an unusual degree 
of hesitation, but without once looking toward him : 

"Is it a mere accident that you met me this after- 
noon ? And how can you tell precisely where I have 
been ?" 

He took oflF his hat, passed his hand rapidly through 
the nut-brown hair, and answered : 

" No ; it is not an accident." 

They walked along in silence for the rest of the way, 
and it was about this time that Aunt Doris' eyes were 
unbound as to the danger that might occur between the 
too susceptible girl and as fascinating a man as the elo- 
quent young clergyman. The perfect trust and incre- 
dulity of any wrong, was one of the most amiable quali- 
ties in Mrs. Wentworth's disposition. And as to a Ful- 
ler ever betraying any trust, why, it was a thing simply 
impossible. 

But there were others tkat put a different construc- 
tion upon the intimacy of the two. It was at Uncle 
Philip's suggestion that a letter was written to Marjo- 
rie. After that, Lilian returned home. Long before 
this, however, much of her waywardness — much of 
her self-will — had been taken from her, and a 
more powerful one, apparently, substituted instead. 
On her return — to her mother's great surprise and 
delight — she seemed to possess a new energy for 
all the duties and details of life that had so naturally 
engrossed her younger sister's attention. It was only 
when she fell into those long reveries that she grew 
distraught and uncomfortable. Now and then, Allen's 
name fell upon her ear — fell like a blow — but that w^^a 
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all. The correspondence was continued with Mr. Clin- 
ton until the summer vacation began, when she re- 
turned to Conway. But it was never quite the same 
with them after her return. They seemed to be afraid 
of themselves as well as each other. There was a new 
meaning in each word and look. There were no more 
discussions on friendship, and very little conversation of 
any kind between them. It was strange how very soon 
his voice began to falter, until the girl fancies she hears 
a noise wavering somewhere off in the distance. Then, 
her heart had an ugly way of iButtering, and her 
lips to tremble in passing the ordinary salutations of 
the day. How quickly now they unclasp their feverish, 
trembling hands, when they meet in the presence of an- 
other — hands that used to be held or folded so naturally 
together. When they meet alone they omit the friendly 
salutation, altogether. There is very little debating 
ground to stand upon for either of them any longer. 
She is conscious that a strange power is influencing 
every day and hour of her existence, while he is con- 
scious that an inexorable fate has woven their destinies 
together. That in spite of Allen Fairfax, their spirits 
have been long seeking each other. At times the grand 
idea of possessing this girl takes strong hold upon him. 
He seizes it, and turns it around in every possible man- 
ner to make it look feasible, until he stands, all at 
once, dumb, and condemned before the judgment he has 
evoked. He became more silent and absorbed than ever, 
if possible. They were ill at ease with each other. He 
took the opportunity of thanking her for her attention 
to his parish poor; commended her growing interest in 
other things — nothing more than this. The past seemed 
to be forgotten ; the future a forbidden subject ; and the 
present would not bear any investigation. 

And this was the state of affairs when her father and the 
brown-haired girlie made their appearance upon the scene 
of action. With their coming, all was changed ; Marjorie 
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was the veriest sunbeam that ever shone. The whole 
house was lightened and brightened, until Lilian laid by 
her reserve, and Mr. Clinton was affability itself. Mar- 
jorie had looked upon the strange conduct of the two, 
for a few days after her arrival, with an innocent surprise 
and bewilderment, destined to be of short duration — sur- 
prise, for she knew that letters had been passing between 
them during the brief period of the separation. But she 
soon fell, as we have said before, to helping them, much 
against her inclinations. 

It was in one of these walks, and within sight of Mar- 
jorie gathering her flowers, that these two stood, face to 
face with each other and their destiny — in a moment, as 
it were, in an instant of time. And it happened in this 
wise. They had a. habit of falling into one of their 
silences, when he said, abruptly : " Is the day set for 
your marriage V* 

" No." She could only utter the monosyllable ; then 
she closed her eyes, leaned back against the shelter of 
the rock. She heard his deep-drawn sigh, as he paced 
before her. 

" Do you know of any impediment that should forbid 
your marriage with Allen Fairfax ?** pausing in front of 
her and looking at her — or rather through her — with his 
hands locked behind him. 

She does not answer him at once, but turns her eyes 
toward him, with a new, tremulous light, which is far 
more expressive than any words she could have uttered. 

"And knowing that your heart and soul are both 
welded in mine," he said, hoarsely, " you give yourself — 
or what is left of you — to be married to another ! Or 
have you only been playing with me, like others?" His 
tone of supplication stirs her heart, and her eyes are full 
of unshed tears. Every source of apprehension was 
drowned in a flood of rapturous joy. Marjorie and the 
whole world might have stood there, unheeded. ^ Never 
before had she heard such words and tones — ix^x^x ^-^^ 
15* 
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perienced such emotions. How poor and tame her best 
feelings for Allen, compared with this ! how utterly un- 
worthy the name of love ! As she pursues the thought 
that she is indeed loved, her eyes dilate, her color quick- 
ens, her heart throbs with passionate pleasure, and nerv- 
ously she presses her trembling, icy 'hands against her 
aching head. 

" Lilian, I am waiting for an answer. I have a right 
to it. Are there no words to clothe your thoughts and 
feelings in ? You have loved me so long — from the 
very beginning it would seem." How low and tender 
his rapid, pitiful voice, how sweet and comforting ; even 
his very glances, resting with fervent love and passion 
on her. Her few words, so brokenly uttered, brought to 
his bloodless face one of his lightning flashes of delight, 
till he stood transfigured before her. 

" I think you understand the feeling that I have for 
you better than I can tell you. You influence every 
move of my life. You have told me my thoughts but a 
moment since, I love you, alone ; and I am free, and 
did not know it until this very moment, when my heart 
proclaims it aloud." 

** And how are you freed from your engagement to 
another, so easily?" he said, raising the downcast face, 
anxiously looking into it with nervous impatience. 

" Listen," she said, gathering herself, calmly. " My 
engagement was a mistake from the beginning. All our 
associations had been from childhood, of a fraternal 
character with Allen, full of easy freedom, with just 
enough of sentiment to be agreeable. During these 
years of happy intercourse, no preference was ever given 
to me over Marjorie ; but as my sister grew older, she 
grew more reticent toward Allen. At times she was 
even formal with him. I did not understand it then, but 
love has at last made me keener sighted. My sister's 
feelings were as sacred to me as any stranger's. I should 
as soon have thought of Intruding upon the one as the 
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other. We were brought up to think it an indelicate 
thing to talk over such subjects as other girls are apt to 
do. And it has been only within a few months — that is, 
since I tried to examine my feelings for you — that I have 
come to realize that Marjorie has loved Allen Fairfax.** 

"And knowing that she loved him herself, she would 
give him so willing to you ?'* he said, half incredulously, 
and in great perplexity. 

" Mind, I do not say that she knows the strength of her 
feeling for Allen — but,*' she continued proudly, looking in 
his face for the first time, fully — " it would make no differ- 
ence if she did. The sacrifice of self in the way of right 
and duty would be perfectly glorious in its complete- 
ness by Marjorie ; the Bonneys were never known to 
betray a trust, than were the Fullers before them ; as Sa- 
mantha says, it runs in our blood to be faithful.'* 

" Dear little girl, how we have tried her,** he said, 
looking with growing delight into the proud, young 
face before him. He tried to hold her a moment by 
him, but she was too quick, and she broke away from 
him, saying, ** I cannot come nearer to you, until I ex- 
plain what I mean, when I tell you I am free, and I never 
knew before how sweet a thing freedom is. It is f rue, 
as you know, we were engaged to be married to each 
other, unless we saw some one else we loved better in 
the meantime. Now, would you be content to enter into 
such an arrangement with me, or any one else ?'* she 
asked, in great earnestness. 

" Never !" he answered, impetuously. "It is simply 
ridiculous. Lilian, you are indeed free. Make no delay 
in writing the whole truth to Allen. It is hard for him 
to lose his promised bride." 

" I am not so sure of that either,** was her ready an- 
swer. " He maintains the strangest reticence regarding 
Marjorie, never having mentioned her name in one of 
his many letters.** 
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** Now, I must see your father at once, my darling, 
and claim my own at his hand." 

" You are wrong this time. I must await Allen's an- 
swer ; with that in my hand, we will go to papa. You 
know it is going to be a surprise. Not till then ; beside, 
Marjorie must come to this thing gradually ; not all at 
once. She has set me an example of loving patience ; 
in the meantime, I give myself to you forever and for- 
ever." 




CHAPTER XLIV. 

LILIAN ANXIOUS, BUT HOPEFUL. — MARJORIE DIS- 

COMFITED. 

|T was hard to say with accuracy what Mar- 
jorie*s feelings were. Between her love for 
her sister and anger, and her own wrong un- 
acknowledged, her heart was full of bitter- 
ness ; her judgment and interpretations of the conduct 
of her sister and the clergyman were both right and 
wrong. The foolishness that fell from her lips still tin- 
gled her cheeks with shame, as she entered her room. 
The two red spots of displeasure had flared from her 
cheeks up to her very eyes, and an explosion was im- 
minent. 

Lilian took off her things, smoothed her rumpled 
hair, and walked leisurely up and down the room, now 
and then casting a sidelong glance toward the motion- 
less figure, bolt upright in the rocking-chair. 

" 1 meant every word I said, Li 11 Bonney. I have 
been out with you two for the very last time. I believe 
that man has perfectly bewitched you !" 

** Margie, everything has been very different since I 
knew him. You have uo ida^k. tiow you wrong him. 
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You do not know how precious life is to me now — how 
all the difficulties and confusions that mingled with my 
ideas of duty and responsibility, as conneeted with Allen, 
are clearing up before me ! Even my perception of what 
is beautiful has increased a tenfold. My courage, and 
even my love, are worth more than they ever were before." 

The anger that had rushed between them fell back, 
for a moment, in the heart of Marjorie, who listened fix- 
edly, with her eyes upon the speaker, who still continued 
walking. It was seldom that Lilian gave herself up to 
such thoughts. 

With all her directness and fearlessness, the girl 
sprang to the front again. " I am thinking somebody 
will not believe much in the quality of your love, if it 
ever comes to his ears how you have conducted yourself 
in the year of his absence. You seem to have no will 
of your own, when with him. Oh, Lilian, give up this 
infatuation, or whatever you may call it ! Believe me, 
it will be a dangerous experiment, if persisted in ; it will 
ruin you ! I cannot bear to see this apparent stranger 
always by your side ; and what right has he to call you 
by your name so familiarly? Tell me what it all means, 
if you have any pity for me !*' 

"Do not be so cast down. Try and forget your 
resentment against us two, as you say, long enough to 
search yourself a little while." 

Meantime the younger girl, who had been strength- 
ening herself in her resolve to go to her father, said, 
austerely : 

" I have made up my mind not to be overcome by any 
more feelings of pity, you give me no satisfaction. I 
hate concealments. You two get your heads together 
for no right purpose." 

" You are frightfully weak on that subject of right. 
One might suppose the whole world were all going 
wrong" — ironically. **Now take my word for it, and 
one of these days there will be the ^t^tl^'^'sx JitiaU \.^ 



i 
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this mystery you ever heard of ;" and then she took 
Marjorie's pale, unhappy face between her two hands, 
kissed her, first on one cheek and then the other, 
repeatedly, and laughing softly all the time. 

The action was so natural, that in spite of herself, the 
girl was comforted ; beside, tiie assured manner had car- 
ried some conviction with it, and Marjorie was so tired of 
being unhappy, it was such an unnatural state of exist- 
ence for this sweet, pure being. 

" Lilian, couldn't you tell me just a little ?" she said, 
in a half mollified tone, looking out of her g^eat eyes 
like a very child. 

At which the other laughed outright. 

" What shall I tell you ? dear little martyr, that you 
have been, torturing yourself for weeks, while I am the 
happiest girl in all creation. I am so full of love (mind 
you, Margie,, it is love, and no make-believe this time), 
that I could share it with every living being ; and to 
show you I am in earnest, I am going to begin with you, 
and assure you, that I forgive you all your naughty and 
troublesome ways — forgive you from the very bottom of 
my heart." 

Marjorie looked through the long lashes, as she 
swayed from side to side before the glass, to get the 
light to make a part in her hair. She was listening with 
eagerness. Lilian watched at her elbow ; taking the 
comb from the unresisting fingers, she said : 

** Come and sit down here upon the ottoman. Your 
hair is fearfully put together. You don't make half 
enough of this magnificent ornament, Mignon," drawing 
it through her hands, caressingly. * Allen told me one 
day, years ago, that your hair was the most beautiful he 
had ever seen. Mold your head a little higher, that I 
can see if the part is straight." She held the chin upon 
her left hand, so as to view the pretty head from all 
points. **Do you know, Margie, one thing that puzzles 
me r 
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" What is it ?" said the girl, quickly. " Are you making 
puffs r % 

" Only seeing how they would become you. You 
used to be so devoted, so bound up, heart and soul, in 
Allen's interests, and you never so much as ask after 
him, much less send him a message." 

Marjorie colored to the very roots of her hair. " What 
was the need ? I supposed that if there was anything par- 
ticular to tell, you would do so. Have you done now ?" 
rising from the ottoman. 

*' Quite through. Now, while I think about it, 
when did you get a letter from Clem ?" 

** Yesterday." 

" Who keeps secrets now ? For shame, never to let 
me know what was in it. Now you are mean. Don't 
you intend me to see it ?" 

" Lilian, I did not do it to be mean, but you — you 
seemed to have enough to do to look after Mr. Clinton." 

" You have no right to think at all about it. Where's 
Clem's letter?" 

" Oh ! sister, if there was anything in it to make you 
happy, I would give it with all my heart. Do not ask 
it." 

" I have a right to know the contents of the letter. If 
it concerns Allen it concerns me," was the cold answer. 
" I hate mysteries as well as other people. There is no ex- 
cuse for this." 

" I have had to trust you long enough," was the obsti- 
nate reply. " I do not more than half believe in you. 
Poor Allen !" 

** Poor Allen, indeed ! And why do you say so ? Is he an 
object of such pity ? One thing, while you are thinking 
of him, with such sentiments, you will stand a chance to 
revive the long-forgotten spark that used to smoulder 
in your tender little heart for him." 

" I am tired of your nonsense. Of course I think of 
him as a brother-in-law, I fancy." 
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" Well, don't give way to your fancies ; they will come 
to naugh#" 

The listener's face had fallen again, and she breaks 
down before her sister's next remark : 

** If you refuse to let me see your letter, or tell me 
the purport, I will do as I please about my explanation ; 
then make the best of it ; you can take your choice." 

" What if I thought it for the best, sister, to withhold 
it r 

This last was uttered with a distressing emphasis. 
She was evidently already dragged back to the level of 
her surroundings. 

"As I said before, you have your choice. I do not 
know what you are trying to keep from me. What kind 
of sisterly love is it, that falters like this ? I guess there 
must be some of the base stuff in it, as Mr. Clinton 
says, that chokes even the purest natures." 

It was unfortunate that name fell from her lips, for 
in an instant, Marjorie's face was all aflame, as she drew 
the letter from her pocket, and threw it at the other's feet. 

" I had made up my mind to lie under a misconcep- 
tion, for your sake ; but now you have thrown that man 
in my face, I do not care, I am going to see papa. You 
can read the letter all night, and much happiness may it 
bring you," and, closing the door with a sharp bang, she 
was already half way down-stairs, when Lilian called out 
hastily, in great excitement : 

" Marjorie Bonney ! if you have any sense left, you 
will not open your lips to anyone !" 

" I shall do as I please," was the careless rejoinder. 

"Oh, Marjorie ! please, just this once !" 

The intense anxiety in the pleading voice puts all 
the girl's affected carelessness to flight. She does not 
find it necessary to force herself to exhibit an interest 
in the unwonted agitation of the other. She hates her- 
self for her weakness, as she blurts out angrily : " I am 
going out to the summer-house. If you have anything 
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to say, you better make up your mind to say it at once." 
She had scarcely reached it herself, when she heard Lil- 
ian's quick steps, flying over the graveled path, but she 
would not look toward her, to own the truth. She felt 
so physically crushed and weakened by the events of the 
last few hours, that she sat silent as the plaster cast be- 
fore her, with fixed eyes, and a slight compression on 
her brow, that indicated a determined resolution. At 
the first tone that fell from Lilian's lips, the girl's heart 
began to throb, and a strange glimpse, as it were, of a 
new world, where were no such things as doubts and 
fears to assail, crossed her perplexed vision. The next 
moment she existed in mind alone, — she heard nothing, 
she had ceased to feel. Then, she hid her face on Lil- 
ian's shoulder — for the other's arms were around her — 
kissing her pale cheeks rapturously. " Oh, Marjorie ! 
darling little sister !" with such an outbreak of enthusi- 
asm, that bowed head was at once raised full of wonder. 

" I know how painful has been the ordeal that I have 
subjected you to pass through. I ask you humbly to 
forgive me. I never could have climbed up through 
all the difficulties around, by myself ; but as long as I 
could keep you in sight, I knew I was not drifting out 
with the undertow to be lost at last. But had I not 
listened to your voice, and had silenced the calls in my 
own heart, I should have wrecked not only myself, but 
others. Let us spend no more time in regretting the 
past, for this letter gives me a promise of happiness, 
and my — freedom, as well." 

" Oh, sister, I cannot quite understand ; my head is 
all in a whirl — your happiness — your freedom — what 
can you mean ? Do you not understand that something 
is amiss with — with Allen ? That, even now, he may be 
ill ; and it was this that made me withold the letter — 
only this " — in a most pathetic voice. 

** I understand, Marjorie, what you think ; but you 
are not right in your thinki-ng. Allen is nearer to be- 
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ing happy now, than he has been since our foolish 
engagement.** 

" And yet you told me," said the girl, impetuously, 
with wildly dilating eyes, " only this day, that you were 
the happiest being that lived on earth.'* 

" And tell you now, that the very atmosphere of ex- 
istence has been changing and clearing ever since I read 
Clem's letter. What a little dolt she is ! — as well as my 
precious blind mole of a sister ** — said the other, catching 
the sentence from the lips of the latter. 

" Miss Bonney, you are not polite to take my words 
out of my mouth in this fashion. Yon see I am so tired 
out between you two, that I could scream with sheer 
nervousness. What does all this mystery mean ? Tell 
me in plain Saxon speech.*' The girl closed her eyes, 
shivers slightly, from the reaction that had succeeded 
her fit of passion, and listens attentively to the words 
falling upon her ears. 

"I meant to tell you that, having found some one 
else to love, better than I did Allen, my engagement of 
marriage with our old playmate is at an end. Your 
letter from Clem leaves me no doubt of my release." 
The speaker kept her eyes riveted keenly on the listener's 
face. Never a muscle moved ; only it grew white as a 
jessamine leaf. 

Marjorie is conscious that some word is expected of 
her, yet she sits there, silent and unresponsive, not even 
attempting to return the kisses the other is pressing 
upon her forehead. 

" Have you no words for me, Marjorie ? I cannot 
but believe you are glad for me.'* 

But the other is so open and true by nature, so strong 
in her ideas and desires of doing right — and then the 
knowledge of all the deceits and subterfuges that had 
been resorted to for weeks, and perhaps months, strikes 
her imagination with bitterness. All this was not to be 
so easily reasoned over, or palliated. She looks up at 
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the radiant face before her, whose eyes were beaming 
with untold joy. 

" I do not grudge you your happiness, Lilian. You 
know my heart too well to doubt this ; but I cannot see 
how your word, your honor even, has passed unharmed 
through all these changes. It seems to me you have 
been degrading your noble nature. How do you know, 
even now, that you are really right ? I am more trou- 
bled about the consequences of this affair, regarding 
your future. Would it not have been better to have 
gone at once to mamma, and been perfectly sincere? 
She would not have set herself against the truth, and all 
would have been right, long since. I should have done 
just that thing, sister." 

" There is a long way between you and me ; of course, 
you would have done just that thing, Marjorie, but how 
was I sure of myself ? It is not quite as easy as you 
imagine to bare your heart before even a darling 
mother's eyes, no matter what my weakness has been. I 
have put myself to many tests, and have passed the 
ordeals, and I love Walter Clinton with all the strength 
of my being. I am tired of my pretty butterfly existence. 
I know I shall never love him aright, but he is so patient 
with all my shortcomings. It will do for you, Marjorie, 
to look at these things in the way you do, because you 
are brave and strong, grand and noble by nature ; but I 
am so pervious to wrong, and he will cure all this. 
Besides, I feel that his love is such a harbor of safety. 
Even his words of soberness and truth are beautiful to 
my ears. Me never raves of love, and goes on like the 
other madmen. His remonstrances humble and help 
me at the same time. I have been a slave always to the 
thoughts inside of me — thoughts I ought to have con- 
trolled. Do not ever be afraid any more about my want 
of steadfastness. I know for the first time what love 
really is, and I suppose there is nothing so very odd in 
my thinking and feeling that Walter is unlike any other 
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man in all the world — that is, all the world to me. Have 
some faith in me, some courage to believe that no chance 
feeling will ever lead me away. I do not know how it is, 
but he is no stranger, and never has been. I seem to 
have known him a lifetime." By this time the calm, be- 
lieving, enthusiastic words began to have a quieting in- 
fluence, and the younger girl listened as though the 
words were spoken out of some other region, of whose 
existence she knew, as yet, nothing. And then at once 
a strange and yearning love and pity rose toward her 
sister. If Lilian's changed and happy manner was in- 
deed the outcome of this new influence, none ought to 
rejoice more than herself. 

And so the next morning, when Marjorie and Lilian 
were taking their walk, and talking over the all-absorb- 
ing topic, the latter hastened forward to meet the gentle- 
man under discussion, who was leisurely approaching 
their direction. The girl went up with something of her 
father's handsome manner, and her clear eyes shining, put 
out her hand and said, with her frank, brave voice : 

" Mr. Clinton, I refused you my hand yesterday, I 
offer it to you to-day, and ask your pardon for my ap- 
parent rudeness. I did not understand things then as I 
do now. Let bygones be bygones. I hope I shall re- 
deem myself in your estimation. I wish to tell you, 
that I will do my best to like you as a brother, and we 
feel how much better it will be when we can live 
and act above-board again. Can you forgive me ?" The 
last few words were uttered so humble- wise, that Mr. 
Clinton pressed the little hand more tenderly in his 
own, and smiled affectionately in the earnest, pleading 
face before him. To tell the truth, the girl was meek and 
gentle enough by this time ; she was utterly subdued by 
all she had passed through, and she felt somewhat like 
g,n anxiety to atone for the unparalleled rudeness of the 
previous day. 

But the bravo manner and courageous words had a right 
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effect upon the clergyman, as he answered, with an earn- 
est glow in his fine face and eyes : " It is I, dear 'sister, 
that should ask forgiveness, and not you ; and you are 
more courageous than most young girls, to utter the 
truths you have done. I think better of you for your 
frankness ; go through life with all this courage and 
strength, and your power to scatter blessings will be a 
marvel." « 

She listened with a bowed head, and as reverently 
as she would to the words of a prayer, but she said, 
faintly : 

" Please do not think too highly of me. T could not 
have done this of myself ; only I thought it was right. 
But now, while I listen to you, I feel what a pitiful cow- 
ard at heart I am. I wondered what others might say ; 
I did not like my sister criticised. I was sorry for the 
disappointment of others, and not for the real thing 
after all ; so you see it is my time to confess that I have 
been wrong in not waiting patiently, to see what God 
meant by all these things, instead of trying to substitute 
any will of my own in the matter at all.*' She quivered 
all over, but never shrank back for an instant from the 
critical analysis she had been making of her own con- 
duct and feelings, even the words were uttered in a half- 
wliispered sob of shame. Mr. Clinton listened, evident- 
ly much overcome ; he was full of intense quiet ; her 
words had set him upon a train of thought not easily 
dismissed. What could this girl know of the value 
of all she had been saying ? at her age, it was impos- 
sible she should. How different from any he had ever 
met ! 

" Next to my darling Lilian, I shall love you very 
much. I want to see you go on growing just as wise 
and beautiful as our Creator intended you should be from 
the very beginning ; and as to my own dear girl, I ask 
no greater happiness in life than to be permitted to do 
my Master's work by the light of her true lo^^ ^kA 
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smile. It is this that will make my work glorious and 
complete." 

Lilian's eyes, who had been questioning both of the 
sad faces before her, here broke in iipon them. 

** You have all the rest of your lifetime to talk 
with each other over all the grand transformation 
scenes and glorifications ; and, in the meantime, let us 
continue our walk, like sensible beings. You want to 
be polite to each other, of course ; but you would both 
much rather sit down and think it out without having a 
word between you." At this truth, uttered at random, 
they all laughed, and walked, for the first time, happily 
together to the post-office, where lay the long-expected 
letter. It was just such a straightforward and manly 
one as Allen, under the circumstances, would be apt to 
write — full of tenderness and brotherly kindness, and 
closed as follows: "I confess, to my mortification, 
that I have been putting off for weeks and months, 
through sheer cowardice, the telling of the truth. 
What right have I to tell you that your life will be 
brighter and happier apart from mine ? but it is even 
so — my faith and fealty has never been what it should be 
for one a man honestly loves. I am so glad that you have 
told me all the beautiful story of your love for another ; 
it was just like a dear sister's confidence. Accept my 
congratulations for your future happiness ; and believe 
me, my dear Lilian, always your faithful brother. We 
sail— God willing — on the tenth of September, in the 
Baltic. Write me all the news as soon as you receive 
this." 



■♦♦•■ 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

DORIS AND NANNIE. LILIAN HAS A SECRET. 

mj^SlHE wedding-day had been set for the first of 
^jfeSji October ; and soon after the events recorded 
S^^j in our last chapter, the Bonneys hastened 
.:^.j4ttgSa home, to complete the arrangements for the 
all-important affair. To say the change taken place had 
not been a disappointment, would be, of course, untrue, 
as to parents and friends ; but a few days of reflection 
reconciled them to the situation. Besides, Lilian never 
appeared to such an advantage before ; for now that the 
restraint had been removed, she seemed to live in a new 
atmosphere. Every day and hour was full of interest 
and brightness, and no step so light, no voice so merry, 
in all the household. Aunt Doris came over first, as she 
watched, for at least an hour one afternoon, the girl, in 
one of Samantha's blue checked aprons, flitting about 
the kitchen, beating eggs, rolling sugar, sifting flour, 
making biscuit — all the while " chatting like a magpie, 
or singing like a thrush," as the latter used to declare. 

" I almost believe, Nannie, that girl has been * born 
again,' to look at her now, and think of what she 
was before she was — " 

** Born into the kingdom of love," said the mother, 
laughing. " Well, perhaps you are right ; you generally 
are, Dorry, dear. But, after all, it is hard to give her up ; 
if she was older — " 

" Why, she is four years older than my little ewe 
lamb was, when her father came and robbed me," said 
the other, in surprise. "And I have never had cause to 
regret it. I wish there were more Royal Bonneys in 
the world ; but what is the use of wishing ? But do you 
suppose that Allen's coming to tea could have dxvM^^ 
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that indolent ease-loving daughter of yours out into the 
kitchen, to burn up her pretty face, and soil her tender 
hands, making cake and biscuit, this sweltering August 
day ? What does it look like ? what else but love ! We 
must learn to be reasonable. She is old enough to know 
what she needs. You do not see any more mooning 
around, as we did a year ago. You cannot make black 
white ; and, as Samantha said about it, *you better make 
the best of it.' Besides, you cannot expect to have every- 
thing your own way. Philip says that Clinton is much 
ahead of any New England preacher, and that he is 
bound to rise in the world. He could have doubled his 
salary last fall, if he had accepted a call to one of the 
largest churches^ and richest congregations in Boston ; 
but he was so fond of his people, and they of him, that 
he wouldn't listen to it. He was as firm as a rock about 
it, he is just the one to have and hold that volatile, will- 
ful daughter of yours. Oh, she knows what she needs ! 
And she has her own ideas about things,, or my name is 
not Doris Fuller !" 

" And what has become of the rest of your name ?" 
said Nannie, laughingly, all the while wiping the tears 
that would drop from her eyes. 

" Don't let the child see you wiping your face in 
that style, it will only upset her. You must have some 
judgment. Which was the best, for her to go on and 
spoil her own life and others, too, because she ^vas too 
big a coward to tell the truth — than to do just as she 
has done. She had the right, hadn't she ?" 

** Yes, of course, Dorry dear, no one disputes that. 
But only to think how her sister has been put upon so 
shamefully through her ungenerous conduct." 

" Did Marjorie tell you this, Nannie ?" 

" No. Lilian has made such a full confession, that 
Royal and I have felt vexatious over it. Catch Marjorie. 
I believe she would burn at the stake, before she would 
open her lips ; she is a loyal girl." 
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" And I am not so sure that generosity to Margie has 
not been at the very bottom of Lilian's actions all along. 
That girl, depend upon it, has a quirk in her head that 
will work itself out. You need not think that all the 
generosity, goodness, beauty and virtue of the Bonneys 
are condensed in that youngest girl. It is prett> well 
distributed around. Why, Roy is the pride of Conway. 
Where will you find his equal? As to Marjorie, you 
know, I have always had a hankering after her. We 
know what she is. And I tell you, Lilian is coming on 
in her walce ; and as to that youngster up in the cherry 
tree, you'll find there will be goodness enough left from 
the rest to reach him. If ever any one ought to be satis- 
fied it is you. If you should spend the rest of your 
whole life on your knees, you could not be grateful 
enough for all you have in your children." 

" I know it, Dorry dear," said the other, humbly. " My 
children are all like their noble father, and I am most 
truly grateful for it." 

" Nothing like herself, I suppose," Dorry dear fell 
to thinkings looking long and lovingly over at the fair, 
graceful head bending patiently over the sewing in her 
fingers. Something for the bride elect, which had been 
absorbing her attention for days. " It is easy enough to 
see that the youngsters never went out of the family to 
get their generosity and goodness. And I have always 
believed in the old adage, that what was bred in the bone 
is hard to get out of the flesh." 

All the world seems fair and beautiful to Lilian in 
those early days of her engagement. The very cloud 
shades resting on the blue mountains were clothed 
in ideal hues. Love loitered never by the way-side, and 
as to hope, it knew no doubt or fear ; while there 
seemed to be naught to fret the golden thread that fate 
was weaving for her ; till, in the eyes of the girl, the 
common things of life became almost deified. 

And as to our dear, brave Marjorie, she was look^vok!^ 
16 
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on in mild wonder. She seemed scarcely the same girl 
that tried to fight her way through the difficult place 
she found herself in. The haggard face and wild eyes 
had gone ; her look was radiant once more ; and her voice 
was just as sweet, but fuller of tenderness for her sister 
than ever before. 

It would seem, after the first surprise was over, 
that the old feelings in Marjorie's heart, so long put to 
sleep by the sedatives of time, silence, circumstance 
and absence, begun to assert themselves. Then came a 
nervous and unreasoning dread. It was true Allen was 
free, perhaps, to think about. It does not take so long 
to accustom herself to thinking of his freedom, as it 
does to try and count the pulse that has an odd way of 
beating too fast for ruminations of any kind ; and while 
love and happiness have had the power to change the 
whole nature, apparently, of Lilian, she is now as apt to 
do things by the extremes as she was before of leaving 
them entirely undone. And so her manner towards her 
sister is touching and moving to tenderness, who now 
and then gives way to most mysterious innuendoes and ex- 
travagant delights. Evidently, her betrothed is in the 
secret ; for he shares her enthusiasm. One day Marjorie 
said, quietly : 

" Come, tell me, sister, what is your secret ? Let us 
have it out. I have no doubt but that if it pleases you, 
it will me and the others." 

" Not the least doubt in the world of it — you would 
enjoy it immensely. I am of great consequence these 
days, and I have a right to my secrets ; but " — mysteri- 
ously — " when you do know it, you will say I am the best 
sister you ever had. I guess I can be generous as well 
as you. Do not ask me any more, for you cannot rifle 
my heart of a single treasure, and you need not plead 
your own bankruptcy for so gross a robbery." And then 
the merry girl walks impetuously away, and leaves the 
Other standing, wondering what it can mean, until she 
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turns herself about, and walks out in the grateful 
freshness of the morning, breathing the sweet wind and 
feeling the bright sunshine on her face. A few moments 
later she entered the breakfast room, with her clear beam- 
ful eyes full of gladness ; her hands extended, and bright 
lips full of fresh kisses for parents and brothers, sister, 
aunt and uncle, she presented to their partial and admir- 
ing eyes as fair a picture of grace and beauty as they had 
ever beheld. 







CHAPTER XLVI. 

FIFTEENTH DAY OF SEPTEMBER. LECTURE ON MATRI- 
MONY. 

HE morning of the fifteenth day of September 
dawned clear and sunny over the home of 
the Bonneys. Lilian, holding her head 
through the half-opened door of her mother's 
room, said, in a coaxing voice : 

"Mamma, may Margie come in and hear the lesson 
on matrimony, this morning? You know I can always 
understand so much better when I have her eyes and 
ears to help me." The assent being readily given, a few 
moments later the'pretty pair, so decidedly opposite to 
each other in their appearance and character, came 
sauntering in with their arms around each other. The 
two seated themselves on their crickets, at their mother's 
feet, as they did when little ones. 

" Let us play, Lill, that we are the two apostles of 
love, sitting at the Master's feet," said Marjorie, looking 
lovingly up into the dear mother's grave face. 

" Before I begin my real talk this morning, I think 
there is something to be set right between my daughters. 
I love vou both too well to ever have you misundersta.ti.<L 
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each other for a moment," said Mrs. Bonney, locking 
the hands of the two together, and holding her own 
firmly over them. "Margie is not to condemn in her 
sister, the natural desire to marry the free choice of her 
heart. It is the voluntary union alone that makes mar- 
riage holy. She had a most perfect right to listen to the 
voice of her reproving conscience, and redress the error 
she had committed against its laws. She had no right 
to continue to stifle the love in her bosofti, any more 
than to deny herself the consolations that would come 
from uttering the truth. Nor has she rushed blindly, as 
you may have supposed, into this position. I think she 
possesses more than ordinary delicacy, but it was a mys- 
terious and strange attracftion that has drawn her, from 
the first time she ever heard Mr. Clinton's name, toward 
him. Your natural alarm has caused you to repeated 
efforts to break the spell holding her. Did you ever 
encounter such determination in her before ? I believe 
she could not have broken away, even if she had made 
ever so great an effort ; such an influence as was over her 
could not be shaken off or forgotten. It was such an 
attraction, my daughter, as lies at the bottom of all real 
and fervent love. It was the strong mesmeric power of 
one mind over a weaker one, that controlled, not her life 
only, but the very thoughts in hert)osom. All the inci- 
dents that have passed under your eyes without your 
being able to understand them, and that have so afflicted 
your straightforward mind, you can account for, in this 
very reasonable manner." 

" Mamma ! I hope you know how very sorry I have 
been, to make all this trouble for you, but you see, I did 
not know what to do with myself ; I could not help it 
as I could see," Lilian said, plaintively. 

" All right, my dear child, I only wish your sister to 
see how little you really were to blame ; of course, it 
would have been best to have come to me at once." 

" And why do you not say that I was wrong to argue 
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in my ignorance and pride, and heart full of ideas, 
that filled my almost eighteen years with false notions?*' 
said the young girl, with a look not unmingled with 
pain. 

" Because it is unnecessary, and it is untrue, as well. 
It was quite as consistent for you to feel nervous and 
sensitive, as it was for your sister to be silent and un- 
comfortable. I have no doubt it would have comforted 
her, to be able to tell the truth weeks before she did, as 
it would have been a relief to hear it. And now, my 
dear children, let us begin our real lesson. Papa tells 
me he gave you his share of instruction," at this, the 
two girFs faces were once more like sunbeams, and they 
laughed loudly. "Forgive us for laughing, mammal 
papa said just fifteen words." 

" I suppose he thought they were of more importance 
than fifty some one else might utter, perhaps." 

At this, the two looked immensely delighted. 

"No doubt, that is just what he did think, and I do, 
too, for this is the wonderful advice he gave me : * Lil- 
ian ! never forget to act as your mother's daughter 
should.* " At this the warm color tinged the mother's 
cheeks, with a rosier hue. 

" And now, my dear Lilian, I come to discuss with 
you a most important subject, affecting your whole 
future life. Hitherto your life has been happy and care- 
less. I take it for granted that you have walked with 
open eyes into the new place awaiting you. Your task 
as a minister's wife is not such an easy one, neither such 
a one as I ever supposed my indolent, ease-loving girl 
would have set before her. Your companion in life has^ 
a mission full of incessant labor ; and if he performs his 
duty faithfully, the man and the lover will often be 
merged as one in the servant of Christ. You must not 
complain. You are there to comfort, not to hinder. 
Neither must you think too highly of yourself; you are 
given to this. You may not possess all the virtues your 
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new position requires, but you do know what discretion, 
prudence, propriety and good conduct all mean. And it 
is not impossible that you may have to go, as sister of 
charity, among the less fortunate. To carry reforms and 
ideas of a purer and higher life, will be among your 
many privileges ; you will doubtless find as many as 
you will difficulties. You will have new ideas of duty, 
and divers rules of life that are new as well. And now, 
my dear girl, have you any distinct ideas of marriage, 
aside from the duties I have discussed ? If you have, tell 
me frankly, that I may disabuse your mind of any errors 
that have crept in regarding it." 

" I don't know exactly how to answer you, mamma." 
" Answer just as you would if mamma was teaching 
you catechism. You know the first question is, * Who 
made you ?* and you would answer, 'God,' '* said Margie, 
with a great enthusiasm, that helped Lilian to find her 
speech quickly after that. 

" Margie has struck the key-note, Lilian, the first 
time. The very Son of God came from Heaven to bring 
this blessing of love, to gladden the whole world. Love 
is a divine mystery, from the very God of love himself. 
It is a generous and pure impulse that leads you to unite 
your life with that of another. Let your marriage be 
indeed a religious sacrament and benediction. Let it 
always remain as a spiritual mystery, rather than a phy- 
sical tie, subject to common obligations, commands, 
menaces and punishments. Let love reign through 
heart and home, as God intended it should — as a miracle, 
or, at least, a divine revelation. I have no hesitation in 
pointing you to the examples set before you in your own 
home. Whenever we have erred, it has been for want of 
a better judgment. Our affections have been purified by 
time. A generous sense of gratitude has run through all 
our lives, that has been wide enough to reach every living 
being in God's universe of souls. We have had enough 
of happiness to share with others less fortunate. And 
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our Heavenly Father has watched over us so jealously, 
we have been able to live with a disregard to self. Our 
children ought, therefore, to have entered into their in- 
heritance of life, bathed in the sunshine of a perfect love. 
Let faith and love be the beacon -stars to light your 
feet, the pass-word between you. Such a life will leave 
a track of light behind, that those you love may trace 
you upward and beyond. Love alone endureth all 
things, " suffers all things." You can never, never love 
enough. If you were to ask me what the best thing in 
life is, I should tell you, in one word — Love. 

" And again, if you were to ask for the grandest, I 
should still answer, love. One thing more, be precise 
and accurate in housekeeping matters, home duties. 
First, let nothing interfere with them ; never allow 
any satisfied ease tempt you to let those homely con- 
cerns go ; they are full of importance ; you must prac- 
tice economy ; you must not expect to begin where your 
parents leave off. Keep the mantle of charity always at 
hand to cover another's faults ; youth, as well as age, 
is rash in judgments; rememebering always that *the 
unspoken word does no harm.* Above all, never soil 
your lips with a word of gossip. I think you will find 
your life sufficiently matter of fact, to convince you that 
you are still human, without resorting to this weakness, 
altogether too prevalent, not only among our own sex, 
but the sterner, likewise. You will find worthier objects 
to attract your attention than self; therefore, dwell as 
little as possible over that pronoun. " Faces are like 
books," only easier read, and the world loves sunny ones — 
keep yours shining. Remember the Arab crossing the 
desert, always drops, now and then, upon the sands, and 
when asked by a wise philosopher how he knew there 
was a God, said, solemnly : * Flow do I know that a 
man, and not a camel, passed my hut last night, in the 
darkness ? was it not by the print of his foot in the sand ?* 
And then he pointed to the sun, that was flashing its 
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rays over the desert. * That footprint is not man's, but 
God's,' my daughter, there will be plenty to read your 
face ; * read as they run.' Socrates says, the way to gain 
a good reputation is, to endeavor to really be what you 
desire to appear. Be patient in God's ways, always ; 
..{^aaice yourself familiar, daily, with thai wonderful epic 
of creation and redemption, in the first eighteen verses 
of the book of John ; try and cultivate the softer quali- 
ties and sensibilities, so invaluable in domestic life, for 
they are, in reality, the staying qualities from * the dew of 
thy youth,' down to old age, and in God's own time 
your eyes shall see your life's fair harvest glow. And 
finally, myx:hild, be so wise and faithful in this stage of 
existence, that you will earn the right to spend a whole 
eternity of blessedness with this lover of your youth, as 
a reward for your fidelity." A holy hush fell upon the 
little group, as the last words died away ; the hands were 
still locked ; an invisible, imperceptible power seem- 
ed hovering over them ; the rapt face of Marjorie was 
fixed upon her mother, but her emotion could no longer 
be restrained. She manifested her enthusiasm in her 
quick, rippling manner of speaking, and with her face 
and eyes aglow. " Mamma ! does it not seem here, just 
as it did on the day of Pentecost ? they were gathered 
with one accord, you kno#, when there came a sound 
from heaven, that filled aiP the house, and they were all 
full of the Holy Ghost, .and they spake as the spirit 
gave them utterance. And that is what you have been 
doing !" The mother smiled ; Lilian kissed them both| 
and stole softly away ; she wanted, in the quiet of her 
own room, to think it all over. 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

REPORTED DISASTER AT SEA. SORROW TURNED TO 

JOY. 

I HE next few hours were passed very quietly; 
the girls moved about still under the soften- 
ing influence of the spell thrown over them 
by the tender words of their mother. Mar- 
jorie had long since fallen back into her old ways of 
thinking and feeling ; she was naturally so much stronger 
and higher in heart and purpose that it took a great 
anxiety to crush her her into any kind of silence. And 
though she was given to the more serious habits of 
thought, the most profound sensibility, a confiding, 
buoyant spirit mingled with it all that was entirely com- 
patible with her nature. And the household was accus- 
tomed to hear the oddest speculations advanced at the 
most unseemly times without making comment on 
either the impropriety or peculiarity. It took half of her 
little lifetime to convince even Aunt Doris "that child " 
was not making too free with the word of God. 

Once more the mother had her little brood gathered 
under her wing, for Roy had come home to have a long 
visit and meet Clem. The little invisible speck of a 
moustache that he stroked so persistently, had af- 
forded the sisters any amount of amusement. Lilian 
had brought the glass to bear upon it in order to count 
the number of hairs. They had sung together and made 
a merry time of it generally, to the great satisfaction of 
the good parents. 

It was in the afternoon of the same day that Roy en- 
tered the house with a hasty step, looked in upon the girls 
long enough to ask where his mother was, and mounted 
the stairs to her room. His face was grave, and man- 
ner so preoccupied as to attract their attention. 
16* 
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" What can be the matter with Roy ?" said one. " Let 
us go and see," answered the other, and so they followed 
him. Roy was walking the floor in a state of distrac- 
tion, his face ghastly, and gestures wild. 

" What is it ?" said the girls simultaneously, in great 
alarm. 

" My children, do not despair of hope, but Roy tells 
me that there is a report that the steamer was run down 
in a fog, and that many have perished." 

" When was it?" asked Lilian. 

"Three days out of port, that would have been on 
the thirteenth. Oh, Clem — " and here he buried his face 
behind his handkerchief. 

The strong, brave girl had not once spoken, but when 
Lilian looked toward her, she had grasped the back of 
a chair, and with death-like countenance, swayed to and 
fro, like a reed in the wind. 

" Mamma ! Roy ! Quick, what is the matter with 
Margie ?" 

" Speak, my child," cried the alarmed mother. " It 
may be some mistake. They may be safe. We shall 
have dear little Clem again, I feel so sure, my children." 

Margie opened her wild, despairing eyes, looked in 
the anxious face, and said : 

" Mamma, don*t make any mistake. You know how 
dear our sweet little Clemmy is to me ; but it is not she, 
it — is — Allen — mamma ;" and perfectly overcome, she 
fell fainting in her mother's outstretched arms. To hide 
her in her bosom was the impulse of the moment, the 
next was for Roy to bear her in his arms to her own room, 
where all that tedious night the loving sister watched 
beside her, while the anxious parents came several 
times, to find the watcher raining sorrowful tears and 
kisses over the white and silent figure. The long and 
moistened fringes were closed over the glorious eyes. 
There was more power in the soft pressure of those little 
fingers to soothe Lilian's distress, than even her parents 
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or the aflflicted Roy could impart. She thinks of all the 
sweet companionship she has had with that mild and 
gracious sister ; and when she remembers how sorely 
she had grieved that tender heart, it is as much as she 
can do to keep down the outcry that will bring the other 
weary watchers in, with a thrill of pain never felt before. 
What if all was true, and Margie should die ? She can 
hear them creeping snail- footed through the hall, or now 
and then the rustle of a garment against the door, and 
she falls upon her knees, and Lilian prays, as she never 
did before. She looks upon that dear one with a 
renewed hope ; and when those eyes, like stars in the 
mariner's heaven, once more opened upon her, she fell 
upon the bed, clasped Margie in her arms, and wept 
bitterly. 

" Never mind, darling sister, all will be right ; do 
not weep. I think there may be, just as mamma says, 
some mistake." 

" As usual, always thinking of some one else. I do not 
believe she has any self," murmured the still weeping 
girl to herself, and still holding her arms about the 
other, Lilian, worn out, fell into a profound slumber. 

Before nine o'clock, on the morning of the sixteenth, 
there flashed over the wires this message : 

" We are detained by uncle's illness. Cannot say 
how long. Have written particulars. 

Allen." 

To say that their sorrow had been turned into joy, 
indeed, would scarcely express their true feelings. 
Grief is not so progressive as joy. That day Lilian 
held her mother in a long conversation. 

" You see, mamma, I have not done so badly, after 
all. From the beginning I have set Marjorie before my- 
self, and the only way I could see before me was to make 
her think constantly of Allen's interests. She is so dif- 
ferent from other girls. She would never have found 
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her way out by herself. Now, it will all come right. I 
am sure by Clem's letter that Allen loves her." 

" She is so sensitive, I would not say one word of last 
night. If there is anything in it, Allen's coming will 
bring it out, my child." The illness of Mr. Rawdon was 
a slight attack of Roman fever, and in one week he was 
on his way home. Clem and May were so anxious to 
be in time for Lilian's wedding, that the physician was 
urged into giving his permission, although prudence 
would have counseled a longer delay. But soon the sea 
is around them. Water skirting them on every side, 
while the white sails are friendly hands helping them 
onward with their homeward yearnings. The captain 
screams his orders from the bridge ; the mate up in 
the rigging screams them on to the others. Sometimes 
the ship pitches so madly that it is impossible to stand 
upon the deck, and the waves and drifts of spray run 
over the yard-arm, and the very spars are wet. Then, 
again, they sail smoothly on beneath the blue and tender 
sky. Allen walks the deck, day after day, with his 
hands thrust in the pockets of his huge ulster ; with 
his cap drawn down over his brow, and half shading 
his eyes, which have an anxious look. He has been 
hunting, in vain, through the ten pages of Lilian's last 
letter, for one word of Marjorie. He lets the name es- 
cape his lips more than once ; there is only the wild 
wind over the waste of waters to hear it. Not so 
much as a friendly mountain to catch it up and echo 
back Marjorie to his waiting ears. Was there a single 
fact that would tally with his hope, that he would ever 
possess himself of the dear object of his love? They 
were playmates together, so had Lilian been, and yet 
she had fallen away from him ; had breathed the same 
vows to another as she had to him. It was all right. 
He did not love Lilian ; if he had, it would have been 
the same. Marjorie was not at all like her sister. Ab- 
sence and ignorance made his strongest reasoning very ' 
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tame. He saw her pretty outlines once more against 
the autumn light ; the chirping sparrows feeding con- 
tentedly around her — feeding the birds of the air, while 
he was hungering beside her — and then the quick shade 
of displeasure mantling her pure face. And those words, 
whose meaning had baffled him so keenly, "Nothing 
you can say will ever change my feelings towards you." 
He had often looked toward Clem, and felt that he would 
like to take her into his counsels ; and here his courage 
failed. It was not easy to bare his heart before her. 
Girls might do such things — not men. Beside, what 
did she know ? Just then she came up and said, with a 
curious kind of shyness, looking into his face : " Allen, 
are you not about wild to get home and see them 
all ? I wonder how we shall like Mr. Clinton's looks !" 

" I suppose that will not be of the slightest impor- 
tance to the bride-elect," said Allen, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. "Who does my little sister hanker after most? 
No story now, upon honor !" 

" I would be ashamed to tell a story about the truth. 
I am half wild to see " — with a great rising color coming 
in her face — " Roy, and I am not a bit ashamed of it ; and 
the girls, and poor, dear mamma ;" the last so plaintively, 
that the listener was quite silenced. 

Just then they were greeted with the delightful intel- 
ligence that they were in American waters. One of the 
passengers here struck up the air of " Hail Columbia ;" a 
score of voices fell in ; while another ran out the Stars 
and Stripes from the bow. It was only a little piece of 
bunting, but it was a whole wardrobe of glory in itself. 
It had waved over the Adriatic Sea, through the Canals 
of Venice, over the Italian lakes, the Alps and Apen- 
nines, and was now on its way homeward, flaunting as 
gayly in the sunshine as the British flag, waving so con- 
spicuously at the mast-head. 

" I tell you what," said one passenger, counting the 
stars on the field of blue, " it does one's <eyes good to see 
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that flag again ! I have not seen it in five long years." 

" You should have done as I do," said another, standing 

beside liim. "I have crossed the ocean over twenty 

times ; and I always take the American flag with me. 

My father was an artillery-man in the Revolution, and 

he helped to plant the first thirteen stars on that field of 

blue. It is seeded pretty well over now ; and if any one 

thinks to see any of those stars set, or that banner furled, 

why^then he is mistaken. Why, the very nations of the 

world are keeping their eyes fixed on that flag ; and as 

long as it waves, the oppressed and down-trodden know 

that— 

" There is a land of the free. 
And a home oi the bravo." 

Three cheers for the flag were given, and passengers 
that had made the entire journeys thus far as strangers, 
fell, by common consent, into great friendliness, which 
continued uninterruptedly to the end of the journey. 
And it mattered little how hard winds and waves were 
urging them on to their desired haven. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

IN WHICH ALL IS WELL. 

" {:J^<:^#l^j|ARJORIE, will you not come and see Allen ? 

He has asked for you three times already." 
It was Lilian that stood there beside her, 
watching the quick changing color in the 
girl's face. " Oh, he has improved so very much ! you 
cannot imagine how manly and handsome he is ; but I 
think he is restless and anxious to see you. Mamma is 
talking with him. I am sure she is very fond of him, 
for she welcomed him just as she does our Roy. Of 
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course, while he was kissing her, he was asking for 
Margie." 

" We will go, now," said the girl, with a voice that 
was quivering, as she put her arm tenderly about the 
other's waist. She hardly knew when or how she came 
in*») the presence of Allen. She just remembered that 
they had shaken hands, that is, they had barely brought 
the palms of hands that were trembling together, after 
that they were alone. By what sweet process the light was 
unsealed between them, will never be revealed. Only out 
of the shadows and silence of the night, when the house- 
hold were wrapped in sleep, the brown-haired girlie was 
in her mother's arms, whispering, reverently, the beauti- 
ful story of her true and tender love for her old playmate. 
After that the very days seemed to go in pairs, made up 
of silver sunrises, golden sunsets. It was Lilian and her 
betrothed, it was Margie and Allen, or Margie and the 
mother, that had so many little confidences together. 
Lilian was too sensible to take umbrage at this ; her own 
wedding, being so close at hand, absorbed all her inter- 
ests. 

There was a restless, expectant spirit of excitement, 
among the old friends everywhere, wondering how the 
stupid report was ever circulated, that it was the fair 
Lilian that was betrothed to the handsome young Allen in- 
stead of the younger sister, as they continued to watch the 
progress of the preparations for the very handsome wed- 
ding which took place in Trinity Church. Allen and Mar- 
jorie, Roy and Clemmy, stood up with the happy pair. 
The ceremony was performed by Bishop Potter, whose 
assistant was a warm personal friend of the bridegroom. 
As to the second engagement, all were well pleased, for 
it was the brown-haired girlie, the sunbeam of Royal 
Bonney's home, that Uncle Ralph and Aunt Rachel 
wanted for their Allen's wife. And, as t<j Clem, it was 
little Clem no longer. This tall and graceful young 
girl, that had returned to them with her great eyes shin- 
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ing mysteriously, and her pure, sweet face full of the 
*' things unutterable," that was in no wise content to 
withhold her delighted satisfaction at the turn affairs had 
taken ; but her congratulations were offered when they 
two were aione, and when she could take Marjorie into 
her arms. " I shall always love, and be so proud of my 
Marjorie," looking with steadfast calmness into the two 
worlds of beauty, filled with unshed tears. " Oh ! how 
welcome you are to us all. It makes me brave and 
strong, as Allen declares, even to look at you. Oh ! how 
much we need you, darling sister !" 

And now, for the last time, we turn us back to Mary 
Fairfax's darkened home, who never knew the one great 
secret clouding her life, for with the death of her husband 
and guardian, all was lost. It was only known to Hetty, 
that an unfortunate, mad marriage, which proved to be 
really no marriage at all, between Margaret Pelton and 
an Italian nobleman, had taken place ; that Mary was 
the offspring of the marriage ; and, to hide the disgrace 
attending it, the little one was adopted by, and assumed 
her uncle's name. 

Rachel and Mary's children never knew anything of all 
this. The money was squandered in Europe, and lost 
in bad investments in America. Only the interest of the 
mortgage, and the home occupied by " Aunt Margaret," 
was all that was left of the comfortable legacy be- 
queathed to Margaret Pelton 's unhappy daughter. Uncle 
Ralph vied with Allen in doing everything to make her 
home a veritable bower of beauty indeed. But it was 
the little baby that was not wanted, the little girl that 
'was afterwards "always in the way," that all her life 
long made her religious pilgrimages, with her heart as 
true in its devotion as the dial flower to the sun, to that 
mother s darkened home. Not that any ray of light ever 
seemed to penetrate that feeble brain. She looked 
curiously on, now and then, at the graceful girl so lowly 
prostrating herself in her august presence, or watched 
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the quick fingers deftly curling a plume to adorn a rid- 
ing cap, or shaping a tinsel, or bedizened diadem, to 
please the capricious fancy of the royal lady Queen 
Victoria. 

And Roy and Clem are waiting for each other, 
greatly to the delight of their relatives. Then, as Royal 
Bonney says, " Wife, we shall have a second Marjorie, 
when Clemmy comes." The interests of the young people 
bring the families of Jonathan and David often toge- 
ther. Rachel Rawdon is still anxiously watching her May 
Blossom growing up sweet and pure, and to be thought 
at all like Cousin Clem is that blossom's greatest delight. 

Dear Aunty Spring is still waiting, and it is not so 
easy to be waiting at ninety-four ; not so easy as it was 
before her crony, Myra Green, went to the summer- 
land. As if it would be anything but a summer-land 
where Myra was. Her death was sweet and fragrant as 
her life. " Willie Gray " has been sleeping beside " my 
Abbey," four years. He settled a nice little sum of 
money on Aunty Spring, and besides this a handsome 
legacy has been left her by her husband's relatives, some- 
where in Rhode Island. Polly Prost, her b^te noir^ still 
occupies the place of express messenger of St. Luke's 
Home, and is as indefatigable in carrying the news as of 
old. The new Home has been occupied nine years. It 
is an elegant and commodious building, with all the com- 
forts necessary. A new chapel has been built within a 
few years, which adds to the comfort of the inmates, as 
well as to the surroundings, and, as Aunty Spring 
said, it is indeed a pleasant place to wait in. 

The parsonage in Conway was built upon an eleva- 
tion, arid when it was fitted up and furnished, according 
to Aunt Doris' acute judgment, it made a quaint, artistic 
home for the young clergyman and his wife. Uncle 
Philip's wedding present to his niece was a check for 
five thousand dollars, they began their honeymoon with 
all its rhythm and rhyme, drinking in the mystic elixir of 
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the new li^e with great delight. Lilian had set herself 
immediately about ingratiating herself into the good- 
will and confidence of her husband's parishioners. The 
windows of her cozy living-room were full of birds and 
flowers, and here her work-basket was filled with tbe 
garments belonging to the Dorcas society, which aunty 
always helped to empty ; beside, aunty was sure to be 
on hand, to keep her niece in good countenance, when 
some of the gossipy neighbors dropped in with their 
endless stream of tattle, which Lilian never could abide. 

The Autumn and Indian summer seemed to last 
longer than usual that year, and so, all the while the 
south winds were whispering, the robins were singing, 
the maples were showered with celestial red, green had 
turned to gold, and the very oaks were as variegated as 
the sunsets themselves. And the young couple would 
gaze into each other's glowing faces, while bending over 
the baskets of mosses they gathered, day after day ; beau- 
tiful mosses, red, gray and green, and the silver-flaken 
lichens, from the stones ; rich, deep-colored mosses from 
the hills ; dark, deep-green velvet ones gathered from 
the woods. 

There was only one domestic employed at the par- 
sonage, but Samantha was always ready to give a help- 
ing hand ; she had eyes to see everything, and through 
everything, and she was satisfied that there was not any 
" philandering " about Miss Lilian's housekeeping, but 
" she went at it as handy as if she done it all the days of 
her life." 

After that came the cheer, and plenty of the New 
England winter, and by the time the three families were 
united under Squire Wentworth's roof, to keep their 
Thanksgiving, the dear old hills were wrapped in their 
coats of down, with frost-crowns sitting upon their 
stately heads. The trees were bare of leaves, but their 
branches were literally bending beneath the garlands 
oi icy jewelry. That the meeting between the families 
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was a merry one, there can be no manner of doubt. And 
it did not take long to satisfy the fOnd father, that his 
eldest child was indeed fulfilling his injunction, and try- 
ing " to be really her mother's daughter." 

We should not forget to inform our readers that the 
Holdsworths became liberal patrons of the Home that 
bore their name, an interest that continued through 
life. That whole wardrobes for the little ones of the 
Home were prepared by the hands of young Mrs. Holds- 
worth. That the same amount of preserves, jellies and 
jams found their way each year to the storeroom of the 
Home. As to Squire Holdsworth, he never makes any 
move of importance until he has buttonholed the Hon. 
Philip W^entworth for at least a half-hour. 

Samantha is giving much of her time, in these days, 
to humanizing poor black Agra. She sits whole hours 
in the sunshine, for he has " never got over bein' shivery," 
with him at her side, listening patiently, while she tells 
him, over and again, the old story she learned first from 
her mistress years ago. Si's wife is still her confidant ; 
she comes every Sunday afternoon to gossip with her 
old companion, and to her Samantha has imparted the 
astounding news that " Agra is gettin* quite like a human 
bein', that when he fust come he was a perfect heathen.** 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY. 

R^CTR. WENTWORTH and his wife are walking 
t:M|Bff| through the years, fascinated still with their 
|SfiS|^M grand work and its glorious results, express- 
]^^gi^^l ing, in their two daily lives, a rare epitome of 
their faith and trust ; they are surrounded by their boys, 
who are fulfilling the highest expectations formed for 
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them, and fitting themselves, at the same time, to fill 
every and any avocation in life, from finished artisan to 
college professor, while the girls are growing into ear- 
nest helpers, strong and patient, loving, virtuous women, 
and ornaments to their sex. And this noble pair of 
practical philanthropists are building their own monu- 
ments in the hearts of a grateful people. The lives of 
such public benefactors always stand out with a peculiar 
grandeur, to challenge the common admiration. They 
emphasize the truth that there is a higher humanity to 
be reached than through the mere offices of charity. 
Moreover, they always possess the romantic interest that 
heroes have excited in all ages of the world. True phil- 
anthropy seeks the widest diffusion for its benefits, and 
it is not difficult to understand how their diffusive influ- 
ences are affecting the daily life of the peopje. 

The lives of the Astors have always been laws of 
citizen virtue. But it was through the co-operation of 
grandfather, father and son, in associating the family 
name with a growing accumulation of intellectual treas- 
ures in the Astor library, for the perpetual nourishment 
of American training and scholarship, that has fully re- 
deemed the name from being the synonym, merely, of the 
steady addition of houses and lands through successive 
generations. 

Our dearly beloved citizen Peter Cooper, has "a 
face like a benediction," while heart and mind are still en- 
grossed with his magnificent benefaction. The original 
cost of the Institute was seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Since then, he has added two stories, at 
a cost of one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, 
in order to give an opportunity to a still higher grade 
of classes. Where are the figures with which to compute 
the interest on this investment in the cause of humanity 9 

The name of Lenox has ripened anew into fame ; 
while his beautiful art building has been rising like a 
thjng of glory in the air. His was a fresh and new im- 
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pulse toward educating the public taste to a still higher 
appreciation of a refined, aesthetic, intellectual culture, 
rich wi#i glorious suggestions of a nobler humanity, in 
which ambition, taste, genius and aspiration are all ap- 
pealed to, while heart and brain are visibly quickened 
through this glorious example that has been set for 
others to follow. 

What a "sweet-smelling salvor " hangs over many of 
the good old Knickerbocker names, and what a large 
space has been filled by the erection of that magnificent 
home for the sick — the " Roosevelt Hospital." 

Not many years ago the civilization and Christianity 
of this metropolis, which were, at least, equal to that of 
the country, ignored the claims of our "dumb ser- 
vant " to humane and decent treatment. This indiffer- 
ence was particularly inhuman in regard to the treat- 
ment of that noble animal — the horse. Rich people, 
professing Christianity, allowed their horses to stand 
unblanketed for hours of piercing cold or driving rain. 
Is it strange then, that the ignorant and brutal, that soul- 
less corporations, used overdone, underfed and cruelly 
punished animals totally unfit for use ? It was then, 
Providence sent us a man of wealth, courage, rare abil- 
ity, perfect independence andliumane instincts, who as- 
sumed the function of protector of the poor, voiceless 
beast. Though years of calumny, abuse, ridicule, op- 
position and general indifference, this noble " Don 
Quixote" of the nineteenth century gradually won the 
hearts of those who had hearts to win, convinced the 
reason of those who had reason, succeeded in getting 
his sentiments crystallized into the law of the State, and 
all the more civilized States of the Union, to copy our 
law ; organized the most practical and efficient insti- 
tution that is to be found in the galaxy of New York 
charities. And this is a far better city since Henry 
Bergh has been accepted by her people and indorsed by 
her courts, as the effectual " Patron Saint " of our 
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" dumb servants ;" and he could get from no king oi 
emperor, a more knightly or noble title. 

It is rarely that the old proverb about the **weak 
things of this world " being raised up to " confound the 
wise " has been so nobly illustrated as in the case of one 
of the " Women of To-day," who has accomplished what 
untold millions, directed by singular sagacity and great 
resolution of -purpose, failed to accomplish. That a 
young, unprotected business-woman, with her means all 
invested in her business, with few influential friends — 
and they opposed to her undertaking — should, relying 
solely on God and her own energies, go on with the 
good work, so nobly inaugurated by another, is one of 
those mysterious things which cannot be explained by 
looking around, but only by looking up. ^* Publicum 
bonum private est praferendum " has been the sentiment 
that has animated Miss Sarah H. Leggett, which has 
urged her onward with the building of a protecting 
standard for working-women, from the lowering level of 
life to be found in the ordinary, cheerless boarding- 
house. Much of her persistence and devotion and en- 
durance she inherits from her practical, philanthropic 
Quaker ancestors. With a clear and unfaltering faith in 
her work, she has devoted herself faithfully, strenuously, 
desperately, heroically ! The ennobling desire of service 
to her sex seems to have threaded, with an intense reality, 
a large part of her existence. 

Everything that is sweet, womanly, exalted and gra- 
cious is suggested in this impersonation of rare spiritu- 
ality, and in the pure tones of her rapid tongue, as she 
maps out line upon line of her work, to the eager and 
very attentive listener to her profound thoughts and lofty 
sentiments, and as she explains that it is no longer an ex- 
periment, that tlie Home for Women is ^ fait accompli. She 
would tell them of how she laid the corner-stone, with 
the proceeds from the " Golden Songs of Great Poets," 
SLud that her enthusiasm has not been misplaced ; and 
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further, that she is only waiting until some philanthropic 
citizen shall help her cover an entire block with such a 
building as shall challenge the admiration of our city. 

It was net the mild rule of mere kindness that first 
originated this magnificent scheme of a " Home for Wo- 
men," in the almost absolute mind of our great merchant 
prince — a mind as incomparable in its sagacity as it was 
universal in its comprehension of human nature — a man 
of strictest integrity, possessed of fine self-consciousness 
and self-approbation, with neither children nor kindred 
to bar his path, who had earned the right to set his name, 
in characters of living light, on heart and brain, pre- 
eminent before the people, as the "great philanthropist !*' 
He saw a necessity, and appreciated the opportunity of 
doing a work which, had it been carried out according 
to his intentions, would have been simply unsurpassable^ a 
LIVING cenotaph, imperishable as the Pyramids of Egypt, 
around which his name would have blossomed through 
all ages. 

" Woman has made my fortune^* how often this sen- 
tence has been heard to fall from his quiet, kindly lips ! 
A feeling akin to pride (and jie was singularly a modest 
man) seemed to throw a kind of glamour over the last 
few years of his animated and busy life, while watch- 
ing his unique work growing so steadily beneath his 
admiring eyes, but alas I one day death surprised him 
in the midst of his beautiful work. 

A few months later, and vast multitudes responded 
gladly to an invitation to view this Palace Beautiful — the 
Home for Women — this princely gift of our great million- 
aire. Gratitude for the magnificent benefaction filled all 
hearts like prayers, and eyes ran over the brim, while bless- 
ings, like pious incense, arose about his precious mem- 
ory. Scarcely had the acclamations of delight died away 
upon the air, when a word went wandering down the 
line, and that word was — defeat ; a word that carried the 
listener back to that eighteenth day of June, 1815, when 
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the Adjutant of Marshal Ney came to break the news 
softly that the battle of Waterloo was lost, in these 
words : 

" The Old Guard have recoiled," when the Emperor 
turned abruptly, and said, " You lie, sir !" 

" What have I done, sire, to deserve such a rebuke ? 
I have only brought you the message of Marshal 
Ney." 

** Go back," said Napoleon, " to Marshal Ney, and 
say that the Emperor says that there must be some mis- 
take about the matter. The Old Guard does not 

KNOW HOW TO RECOIL !" 

But for once, the Emperor was mistaken ; the Old 
Guard had recoiled I J 



CHAPTER L. 

WEDDING GUESTS OF MARJORIE BONNEY. 



5^5 HE inexorable demands of business had been 

for some years sweeping away all the old 

iMK^\i^^l l^i^dmarks that rendered Union Square and 

l^^'^^^rv^-^ Fourteenth street so desirable and attractive, 



as a residence, in the eyes of our old Knickerbocker 
families, until almost all of those comfortable three 
and four storied, red-brick dwellings had given place 
to stately stores, with iron and stone fronts. Just as 
the fire fiend of December i6, 1835, swept almost the 
last vestige of those snug, low, broad houses, with their 
tiled roofs, gabled ends, small windows, wide doors, 
and chimneys built ot tiny Holland brick, whose golden 
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hue possessed such a fascination in the eyes of the old 
Dutch burghers, a material which gave way, in time, to 
the ruddy-tinted " Collaberg," after which came the 
smooth vermilion blocks ; later still, came the rage for 
sculptured brown freestone. We are a fast moving 
people ; and a residence was no longer so desirable 
among this busy mart. Notwithstanding, Mr. Bonney had 
resisted, so long as possible, the encroachments of trade 
about him. After the wedding of Lilian, which made a 
break in the little household, and Marjorie's following 
so soon, the parents resolved to remove to a new home 
after the latter event. We might say many things full 
of interest to our fair readers, who live so much in the 
details and accessories of the great event of a wedding. 
'We might say that the trousseau had immersed the good 
mamma and Aunt Doris, whole months, while the girl, 
herself, was still more busy with the real preparation of 
heart and mind, to bring their priceless treasures into 
Allen Fairfax's new life. And how much of mystery 
and beauty and peculiar interest hung about this sweet 
girl, separating her, in some sense, from the dear old life. 
This girl, who took hold of everything, even this great 
event in her life, in a manner differing from all others ; 
how she stood at the altar, bedecked with flowers, in 
the white types of all her bridal consequence, with all 
the sacredness and grandeur of her new relation about 
her ; with the organ softly pealing the wedding march ; 
the solemn service, the benediction, the gratified and 
delighted spectators, but it was nothing like this that 
emphasized Marjorie Bonney's marriage. She had 
worked and sung away, blithely, the live-long winter ; 
sang ballads and hymns in the evening with Allen. How 
pleasantly their voices blended together, each gathering 
sweetness from the happiness of the other ! Her eyes had 
learned a way of following her mother, as though turn- 
ing toward some unseen shrine to worship, while to her 
father she seemed to barely halt upon the shore l\x!Lft. 
17 
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between spirit and matter ; then came the day in which 
father and daughter must at last consider the final prep- 
arations regarding the manner in which the all-important 
ceremony should be performed. 

The parents had settled it in their own way, and it 
was the result of their deliberation that was submitted. 
The marriage was to be quite identical with Lilian's. 
The father went on to state the fact. 

" Papa," said the girl, taking her old place on a low 
seat in front of him, " are you a very rich man ?" 

" Why, my little girl — not rich if it takes millions to 
constitute a rich man, but I am abundantly able to give 
you all you may desire." 

" If it does not make any difference to you, or any 
disappointment to mamma, I should like to say I do not 
quite like your plans. Will you give me any idea of 
how much you have made up your mind to lay out on 
this all -important occasian, for your little girl ?" 

. " What difference does it make, dear? You deserve 
all, and far more than I am able to give." 

" It makes all the difference in the world, papa ; beside, 
I had some plans of my own," softly laying her hand in 
his, and fixing her exact look upon his wondering face. 

" Plans of your own ; why did you not tell me, dear ? 
You are the one to be satisfied ; you are going to be the 
central figure, and of great importance in this wonder- 
ful event. Now, what is it that is in your wise little 
head?" 

" Papa," said the girl, with great earnestness, " may I 
choose my own wedding-guests ?" 

He looked puzzled, and said, laughing amusedly, 
" Why, certainly ; if they all come in wedding-garments, 
not one shall be refused admittance." 

** Thanks, papa ; but I am not so sure about the wed- 
ding-garments — any more than I am that the house will 
hold tliem." 

" I did not know, my child, we had so many friends ; 
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we are richer than we thought ; but \tt them come — they 
shall all be made welcome. You shall not feel that we 
are not as generous with you as we were with your 
sister." 

" Papa," she said, dropping down beside him, " I 
could never feel like that. This is too grand and solemn 
an occasion in which to parade myself for public inspec- 
tion. It was different with my sister. Arthur being a 
clergyman, a public ceremony was a necessity. Allen 
and I have talked it over, and no amount of outward 
pomp or ceremonies can add to our happiness." 

" My child, tell me your heart's desire," he said, after 
sitting for at least a second immersed in deep thought, 
"and you shall have it. You have spoken of wedding- 
guests in great numbers." 

**Yes, dear papa, wedding guests to the number of 
one thousand." 

" Well, as you say, I am not sure the house will hold 
so great a number — now, the rest of your plans." 

**You see, papa, I wish to be married here in this 
beautiful home in which I was born, in the presence of a 
few dear family friends. I do not wish to keep my 
happiness to myself ; I would rather others, less kindly 
favored, would have their share of it. I know it is a 
respectable custom to almost profane this most solemn 
sacrament of marriage by too public a ceremonial. 
Even the very columns of the daily press often teem 
with accurate accounts of the very articles composing 
the trousseau." 

" And how about the thousand guests, my child ?" 

"You can find them," said the girl, earnestly, look- 
ing softly in his misty eyes, while pressing his dear face 
with her little warm and trembling hands — " find them, 
papa, in the hospitals and prisons on Ward and Randall 
Islands — find them in the refuges — find them wherever 
crime may have sent them — give them the wedding feast, 
flowers and all. Papa, dear, tell them that a little ^v^V^ 
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who has been blessed with every comfort all the days of 
her life, and who has always been so happy — so very 
happy — that life has been a beautiful dream, and that on 
this royal day she has thought of them in their sorrow 
and wretchedness. That she has sent the wedding feast 
— ihc feast of fat things — that they may have their share 
in her happiness. Papa, can you do all this for your 
little girl ? Is it too much to ask my papa for ?" 

Like a prayer was the silence for a moment between 
them ; the breathing of Royal Bonney was almost sus- 
pended, while he contemplated the majestic womanhood 
of this girl, and the earnestness and purity of her en- 
deavors to do good. And then a wondrous sweetness 
wound itself through his marvelous voice, as he said : 

" Is this, indeed, your cherished purpose, my child ? 
And this is so little — is there nothing more ?" 

"Nothing else, dear papa — only this" — in a voice 
fairly trembling with its untold, intense delight. 

Then, as he gathered her to his proudly throbbing 
heart, he answered, " Your request is granted, my pre- 
cious child — not a thousand only ; but as many thou- 
sands as the Maste/^tjf life^fpji. .on4he shore of the 
Galilean Sea:: / aV;*' ' ^'" *''•'//>>. 
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Purple and Fine Linen— Fawcett. 
Pauline's Trial— L. D. Courtney.. 
The Forgiving Kiss— M. Ix>th... 
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All For Her— A tale of New York % 
All For Him— By AU For Her. . .. 

For Each Other— Do 

Janet — ^An English novel 

Innocents from Abroad 

Flirtation—A West Point novel .... 

Loyal unto Death 

That Awful Boy 

That Bridget of Ours 

Bitterwood — By M. A. Green. . . . 
St. Peter's Bride— Mrs. S. Harper 
Fizzlebury's Girl— De Cordova. . . 
Eros — A tale of love and soda water. 
A Woman in Armor— Hartwell. . . 
Phemie Frost — Ann S. Stephens.. 

Charette— An American novel 

Fairfax — John Esten Cooke. 

Hilt to Hilt. Do 

Out of the Foam. Do 

Hammer and JRapier.Do 

Warwick— By M. T.Walworth 

Lulu. Do 

Hotspur. Do 

Stormdiff. Do 

Delaplaine. Do 

Beverly. Do 

Seen and Unseen 

Kenneth, My King— S. A. Brock. 
Heart Hungry-M.J.Westmoreland 

Clifford Troupe. Do 

Silcott Mill — Maria D. Deslonde.. 

John Maribel. Do 

Passing the Portal — ^Mrs. Victor. 
Out of the Cage— G. W. Owen. . 
Saint Leger — Richard B KimbalL 
Was He Successful? Do... 
Undercurrents of Wall St. Do. . . 
Romance of Student Life. Do. . . 
To- Day. Do... 
Life in San Domingo. Do. . . 
Henry Powers, Banker. Do... 
Manfred — Guemuzi 
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A. Wonderful New Book, Just PuMished. 



CARLETON'S 

HOUSEHOLD ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

AND 

HAND-BOOK OF GENERAL INFORP^ATION. 

A Large^ Handsome Volume of 500 Pages, Clear Type, Beautifulljf 
Printed, and PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED: 

Elegantly Bound in Cloth, Presentation Style. 

EDITED BY THE ABLEST TALENT T9E WOELD AFF0BD8. 

This ia one of the most wonderful books ever published. It is a handy book of 
reference upon nearly every subject that can possiblv be thought of. It contains, hi 
A single volume, what can otherwise be learned onl^ from a great many different 
works — large and costly encyclopaedias, dictionaries, etc.; and, instead of long 
and diffuse chapters of information, it gives what nearly every one wants to know io 
a very few lines— in a nut-shell, so to speak. No single volume was ever before pub 
lished that can compare to it. 

In reading nearly any book or paper, there are frequent references to a thousand 
and one matters which the general reader would like to understand a little more 
about, and which, unless he has a large library of co;?tlv books to refer to. he can 
learn nothing ; but here, with this one volume, CARLETON'S HOUSEHOLD 
ENUTCLOPAHDIA, he can turn at once to the Index and find the page, and the 
whole thing is clearly and concisely explained ! There has never been any one book 
BO immensely valuable for the General Public. 

A very important feature of the book is, that, in addition to every subject beins 
carefully indexed by it^ielf, so that any one word can be turned to at once, the reader wlG 
find everything relating to one general subject is collected together under one general 
classification. For example:— Mvthology is treated of in one place, and everything 
about it is under one chapter, while, in the Complete Index, each individual charac' 
ter and reference is alphabetically found, thus enabling the reader to study the 
whole of Mytholoot, or to refer at a glance to any one mythological character, and 
iKam all about it in one short paragrapn. The same in History, Science, Philosophy 
>^teography. Art, etc., etc. 

TO AGENTS, 

No book was ever so easy to sell as this one. As a role, encyclopflBdias and 
irorks of real valuable information have been the most successful books to sell ; baL 
heretofore, they have been in too many volumes, and too costly, for the general 
reader ; but here, in this 

ONE-VOLVME ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

the nail has been hit square on the bead, and a book Is published in one vcivme^ at « 
low price, within the means of all— ^ book that every perhon, man or woman, will 
seize with avidity, and exclaim, ** at last, this is the vert book i Waht." 



SOLD ONLY BY OUR AUTHORIZED SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
For Terms, Territory of Sale, andhother particulars, address 

G, W. CABLETON & C O., 

Publishers, Madison Square, 2few York 



CHARLES DICKEiNS' WORKS. 

A NEW %i^ EDITION. 

Among the many editions of the works of this greatest of 
English Novelists, there has not been until n07vone that entirely 
satisfies the public demand. — Without exception, they each have 
some strong distinctive objection, — either the form and dimen- 
sions of the volumes are unhandy — or, the tjtpe is small and 
indistinct — or, the illustrations are unsatisfactory — or, the bind- 
ing is poor — or, the price is too high. 

An entirely new edition is nou\ however, published by G. W. 
Carleton & Co., of New York, which, in every respect, com- 
pletely satisfies the popular demand. — It is known as 

" Carleton's New Illustrated Edition." 

Complete in 15 Volumes. 

The size and form is most convenient for holding, — the type is 
entirely new, and of a clear and open character that has received 
the approval of the reading community in other works. 

The illustrations are by the original artists chosen by Charles 
Dickens himself — and the paper, printing, and binding are of an 
attractive and substantial character. 

This beautiful new edition is complete in 15 volumes — at the 
extremely reasonable price of $1.50 per volume, as follows : — 

I. — PICKWICK PAPERS AND CATALOGUE. 

2. — OLIVER TWIST. — UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

3. — DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

4. — GREAT EXPECTATIONS. — ITALY AND AMERICA. 

5. — DOMBEY AND SON. 

6. — BARNABY RUDGE AND EDWIN DROOD. 

7. — NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

8. — CURIOSITY SHOP AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

9. — BLEAK HOUSE. 
10. — LITTLE DORRIT. 
II. — MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
12.— OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

13. — CHRISTMAS BOOKS. — ^TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
14. — SKETCHES BY BOZ AND HARD TIMES.' 
15. — CHIID'S ENGLAND AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

The first volume — Pickwick Papers — contains an alphabetical 
catalogue of all of Charles Dickens' writings, with their exact 
positions in the volumes. 

This edition is sold by Booksellers, ever)rwhere — and single 
specimen copies will be forwarded by msAlf pasia^e free, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1.50, by 

0. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 

Madison Square, New York. 



Mrs. Mary J. Holmes' Works. 



TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE. 

ENGLISH ORPHANS. 

HOMESTEAD ON HILLSIDE. 

•LENA RIVERS. 

MEADOW BROOK. 

DORA DEANE. 

COUSIN MAUDE. 

MARIAN GREY. 

EDITH LYLE. 

DAISY THORNTON. (New). 



DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT. 

HUGH WORTHINGTON. 

CAMERON PRIDE. 

ROSE MATHER. 

ETHELYN'S MISTAKE. 

MILLBANK. 

EDNA BROWNING. 

WEST LAWN. 

MILDRED. 

FORREST HOUSE. (New), 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

**Mrs. Holmes* stories are universally read. Her admirers are numberless. 
She is in many respects without a rival in the world of fiction. Her characters are 
always life-like, and she makes them talk and act like human beings, subject to the 
same emotions, swayed by the same passions, and actuated by the same motives 
which are common among men and women of every day existence. Mrs. Holmes 
is very happy in portraying domestic life. Old and young peruse her stories 
with great delight, for she writes in a st^'le that all can comprehend." — Ne7v 
York Weekly, 

The North American Review, vol. 8i, page 557, says of Mrs. Mary J. 
Holmes' novel, " English Orphans *' :-r** With this novel of Mrs. Holmes* we have 
been charmed, and so have a pretty numerous circle of discriminating readers to 
whom we have lent it The characterization is exquisite, especially so far as 
concerns rural and villa'^e life, of which there are some pictures that deserve to 
be hung up in perpetual memory of types of humanity fast becoming extinct Tlie 
dialogues are generally brief, pointed, and appropriate. The plot seems simple, 
so easily and naturally is it developed and consummated. Moreover, the story 
thus gracefully constructed and written, inculcates without obtruding, not only 
pure Christian morality in general, bu% with especial point and power, the depen* 
dence of true success on character, and of true respectability on merit." 

" Mrs. Holmes* stones are all of a domestic character, and their interest, there- 
fore, is not so intense as if they were more highly seasoned with sensationalism, 
but it is of a healthy and abiding character. Almost any new book which her 
publisher might choose to announce from her pen would get an immediate and 
general reading. The interest in her tales begins at once, and is maintained to 
the close. Her sentiments are so sound, her sympathies so warm and ready, 
and her knowledge of manners, character, and the varied incidents of ordinary 
life is so thorough, that she would find it difficult to write any other than an 
excellent talo if she were to try it*' — Boston Banner. 



The volumes are all handsomely printed and bound in cloth, sold every- 
where, and sent by mail, ^stage free^ on receipt of price [$1.50 each], by 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 

Madison Square^ New York. 
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THREE VALUABLE BOOKS. | 

HA,NT>'BOOJS.» OF SOCIST'IT. 



II 



»l 



I.— The Art of Conversation, 

with DirectlonB for Self-Onltnre. An admirbbly conoeiTed and flsiterteinifig vork- 
■ibie UittmctiTe, and full of saggestioDs valuable to every one who deBirea to be cltlMi • 
good talker or listener, or who wishes to appear to advantage in good aodetj. Bvery yooni 
•nd even old person should read it, study i^ over and over again, and follow tfaooe hints ii 
t which lead them to break up bad habits and cultivate good onee. *«* Ftioe, f 1. 
Kxoaag the contents will be found chapters upon — 

kmntOtf IN OONYSBSATIOir. — SaTIBX. — SXLnBHNSBB.— Aboumktt. — Sacbhiou.* 



POVa.* •8AB0A8M. — TKASIKO. — CRMSXmK. — 

WaoIsT Pindinq.— EaoTUM.— PoLiTEiness. 

--OOMFLnfENTS. — StOBIKS. — AKECDOTKS. 
'OnEtTlOMINO.-LlBKBTnCS.— IMPXTDXNGX. 
'^-B'TABIKQ.— DmAOBBBABTjB SUBJECTS. — 



Silent Peoflil — Dinner Ooktsbsatiov. 
— ^TnciDiTT AND Its Cubb. — ^Modbbtt.-' 

CobBXCT LANOnAOB. — Sxur-lNSTBUCnOB. 
_ MlBGBIXANXOXTS KNOWI.BDOB.— LAB 
OUAOB8.— GBBXBAI. HiNTS TO AlX. 



II.— The Habits of Good Soelety. 

A Hand-book for Ladies and Gentlemen. With thoughts, hints, and anecdotes oancernr 

iag social observances, nice points of taste and good manners, and the art of making one- 

idf agmeable. The whole interspersed with humorous illustrations of social i»edica- 

teents, remarks on fashion, etc. ^^i* Price, f 1. Among the contents wiU be found 

> chapters upon — 



GENTIiBMBN'S PbETACB. 

Ladies' Pbefacr.— Fa8hion& 
Thouobis on Society. 
Good Sooieti, — Bad Sooixtz. 
Thb Dresbino Room. 
The Ladies' Toilet. — ^Dbbss. 
Feminine Accomplishments. 
Mannebs and Habits. 
Public and Private Etiqubttb. 
Mabried and Unmarbibd Ladies. 
Do Do Gentlbmbh. 

Galling Etiqxtette.— Cards. 
Visiting Etiquette.— Dinnbbb. 



Ladies at Dinnbb. 
DiNNBB HABirs.— Oabtino 
Mannebs at Suppbb. — Baixb. 

MOBNING PABTIES. — PiCNICB. 

Evening Parties. — Dancbb. 
PsrvATE Theatricals. 
Bbceptions.— Engageboentb. 
Mabriaob Cebemonies. 
Invitations. — Dbebses. 
Bridesmaids.— Presents. 
Traveling Etiquettb. 
Public Pbomenadb. 
Oountrt Visits.— Cm Vibits. 



■• »» 



III.— Arts of lYritiniTy ReadiniTy and Speakinir* 

A fiuscinating work for teaching and perfecting every one in these three most desirable 
accomplishments. For youth this book is both interesting and valuable ; and for adults 
whether professionally or socially, it is a book that they cannot 'iispense with. Price, 
91. Among the contents will be found chapters upon — 

Reading and Thinking.— Language. — What not to Sat.— How to Bbotk.— 



AND 

W0BD8, Sentences, and Construction.- 
What to Avoid. — Letter Writing. — 
Pronunciation. — Expression.— Tone. — 
Religious Readings. — The Bible. — 
PnATEBS. — Dramatio Readings.— Oba- 
roRT AND Speaking. — What to Say. — 



NOT to bat. — HOW to 

Cautions. -Deltvebt.-Wbiting a BrxecF. 
— FmsT Lessons. — Public Spxakino.-Db- 
uvERT. — Action. — Oratory or the Puir 
pit. — Composition. — The BAB.-RKADnfCi 
or Wit and Humob.— The Plaxto] 
Construction or A Speech. 



7\5ia tnork8 are the moat perfect 0/ their kind ever published ; /re$h, sefuAla, good- 
\uTf%t>red. eniertamitig, arid readable. Every person of taste should possess thmik^ 
ixinnot be othenoiae t/uxti deligJUed with them. 



A beautiful new minature edition of these very popular books has juRt baaB pmb- 
Ushed., entitled *'The Diamond Edition/^ three little volumes, elegantly prlBted ob 
Untad paper, and handsomely bound in a box. Price, $3.0C. 

*^* These books ar« beautifully printed, bound and sent by mail, p<Mage firm CB 
rsoaliTC Ok prios. 

Q W. CAELETOIT & CO., Publishers, New Torlt. 
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